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PREFACE, 


A taste for good reading is an acquisition the worth of 
which is hardly to be overestimated; and yet a majority of 
children, even of those favored by circumstance, grow up 
without it. This defect is due partly to the fault or ignorance 
of parents and teachers; partly, also, to the want, in many 
cases, of the proper means of cultivation. For this taste, like 
most others, is usually not so much a gift of nature as a 
product of cultivation. A wide difference exists, indeed, in 
children in respect to their natural inclination for reading, 
but there are few in whom it cannot be more or less developed 
by careful and judicious training. 

This training should begin very early. Even before the 
child has learned the alphabet, his mother’s lullaby or his 
nurse’s song may have begun the attuning of his ear to the 
melodies of verse, and the quickening of his mind with pleas- 
ant fancies. As he grows older, his first reading should be 
made attractive to him by its ease and entertainment. 

The reading lesson should never be hard or dull; nor 
should it be made the occasion for instruction in any specific 
branch of knowledge. The essential thing is that in beginning 
to learn to read the child should like what he reads or hears 
read, and that the matter should be of a sort to fix itself in 
his mind without wearisome effort. He should be led on by 


pleasure from step to step. 
vii 
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His very first reading should mainly consist in what may 
cultivate his ear for the music of verse, and may rouse his 
fancy. And to this end nothing is better than the rhymes and 
jingles which have sung themselves, generation after genera- 
tion, in the nursery or on the playground. “Mother Goose” 
is the best primer. No matter if the rhymes be nonsense 
verses; many a poet might learn the lesson of good versifica- 
tion from them, and the child in repeating them is acquiring 
the accent of emphasis and of rhythmical form. Moreover, 
the mere art of reading is the more readily learned, if the 
words first presented to the eye of the child are those which 
are already familiar to his ear. 

The next step is easy, to the short stories which have been 
told since the world was young; old fables in which the teach- 
ings of long experience are embodied, legends, fairy tales, 
which form the traditional common stock of the fancies and 
sentiment of the race. 

These naturally serve as the gate of entrance into the wide 
open fields of literature, especially into those of poetry. 
Poetry is one of the most efficient means of education of the 
moral sentiment, as well as of the intelligence. It is the 
source of the best culture. A man may know all science and 
yet remain uneducated. But let him truly possess himself 
‘of the work of any one of the great poets, and no matter what 
else he may fail to know, he is not without education. 

The field of good literature is so vast that there is some- 
thing in it for every intelligence. But the field of bad litera- 
ture is not less broad, and is likely to be preferred by the 
common, uncultivated taste. To make good reading more 
attractive than bad, to give right direction to the choice, the 
growing intelligence of the child should be nourished with 
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selected portions of the best literature, the virtue of which 
has been approved by long consent. These selections, besides 
merit in point of literary form, should possess as general 
human interest as possible, and should be specially chosen 
with reference to the culture of the imagination. 

The imagination is the supreme intellectual faculty, and 
yet it is of all the one which receives least attention in our 
common systems of education. The reason is not far to seek. 
The imagination is of all the faculties the most difficult to 
control, it is the most elusive of all, the most far-reaching 
in its relations, the rarest in its full power. But upon its 
healthy development depend not only the sound exercise of 
the faculties of observation and judgment, but also the com- 
mand of the reason, the control of the will, and the quicken- 
ing and growth of the moral sympathies. The means for its 
culture which good reading affords is the most generally avail- 
able and one of the most efficient. 

To provide this means is the chief end of the Heart or 
Oak series of Reading Books. The selections which it con- 
tains form a body of reading, adapted to the progressive 
needs of childhood and youth, chosen from the masterpieces 
of the literature of the English-speaking race. For the most 
part they are pieces already familiar and long accepted as 
among the best, wherever the English language is spoken. 
The youth who shall become acquainted with the contents of 
these volumes will share in the common stock of the intel- 
lectual life of the race to which he belongs; and will have 
the door opened to him of all the vast and noble resources 
of that life. 

The books are meant alike for the family and the school. 
The teacher who may use them in the schoolroom will find in 
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them a variety large enough for the different capacities and 
interests of his pupils, and will find nothing in them but what 
may be of service to himself also. Every competent teacher 
will already be possessed of much which they contain; but 
the worth of the masterpieces of any art increases with use 
and familiarity of association. They grow fresher by custom ; 
and the love of them deepens in proportion to the time we 
have known them, and to the memories with which they have 
become invested. 

In the use of these books in the education of children, it 
is desirable that much of the poetry which they contain should 
be committed to memory. To learn by heart the best poems 
is one of the best parts of the school education of the child. 
But it must be learning by heart; that is, not merely by rote 
as a task, but by heart as a pleasure. The exercise, however 
difficult at first, becomes easy with continual practice. At 
first the teacher must guard against exacting too much; weari- 
ness quickly leads to disgust; and the young scholar should 
be helped to find delight in work itself. 

It will be plain to every teacher, after brief inspection, that 
these books differ widely from common School Readers. Their 
object is largely different. They are, in brief, meant not only 
as manuals for learning to read, but as helps to the cultivation 
_ of the taste, and to the healthy development of the imagina- 
tion of those who use them, and thus to the formation and 
invigoration of the best elements of character. 


C. E. N. 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. 


Thomas Gray. 


TueE Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bow’r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
| 
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The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. : 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Mem’ry o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of death? 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad: nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 
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Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 
- And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

Ey’n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonour’d Dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,— 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
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“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz’d with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 


“One morn I miss’d him on the ’custom’é hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav’rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 


“The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him borne.— 
Approach and read (for thou can’st read) the lay, 
Grav’d on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown. 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heav’n did a recompence as largely send : 
He gave to Mis’ry all he had, a tear, 
He gain’d from Heaw’n (twas all he wish’d) a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
Sir Henry Wotton. 


How happy is he born and taught, 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill; 


Whose passions not his masters are; 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death, 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame,or private breath; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise; — 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book, or friend! 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall: — 
Lord of himself, though,not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
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OF TRAVEL. 
Lord Bacon. 


TRAVEL, in the younger sort, is a part of education; in 
the elder, a part of experience. He that travelleth into a 
country before he hath some entrance into the language, 
goeth to school, and not to travel. That young men travel 
under some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well; so that he 
be such a one that hath the language, and hath been in the 
country before; whereby he may be able to tell them what 
things are worthy to be seen in the country where they go; 
what acquaintances they are to seek; what exercises or disci- 
pline the place yieldeth. For else young men shall go hooded, 
and look abroad little. It is a strange thing, that in sea 
voyages, where there is nothing to be seen but sky and sea, 
men should make diaries; but in land-travel, wherein so much 
is to be observed, for the most part they omit it; as if chance 
were fitter to be registered than observation. Let diaries 
therefore be brought in use. The things to be seen and 
observed are, the courts of princes, especially when they give 
audience to ambassadors; the courts of justice, while they 
sit and hear causes; and so of consistories ecclesiastic; the 
churches and monasteries, with the monuments which are 
therein extant; the walls and fortifications of cities and 
towns, and so the havens and harbors; antiquities and ruins; 
libraries; colleges, disputations, and lectures, where any are; 
shipping and navies; houses and gardens of state and pleas- 
ure, near great cities; armories; arsenals; magazines; ex- 
changes; burses; warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing, training of soldiers, and the like; comedies, such 
whereunto the better sort of persons do resort; treasuries of 
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jewels and robes; cabinets and rarities; and, to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable in the places where they go. After 
all which the tutors or servants ought to make diligent 
inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, 
capital executions, and such shows, men need not to be put 
in mind of them; yet are they not to be neglected. If you 
will have a young man to put his travel into a little room, 
and in short time to gather much, this you must do. First 
as was said, he must have some entrance into the language 
before he goeth. Then he must have such a servant or tutor 
as knoweth the country, as was likewise said. Let him carry 
with him also some card or book describing the country where 
he travelleth; which will be a good key to his inquiry. Let 
him keep also a diary. Let him not stay long in one city or 
town; more or less as the place deserveth, but not long; 
nay, when he stayeth in one city or town, let him change his 
lodging from one end and part of the town to another; which 
is a great adamant of acquaintance. Let him sequester 
himself from the company of his countrymen, and diet 
in such places where there is good company of the nation 
where he travelleth. Let him upon his removes from one 
place to another, procure recommendation to some person of 
quality residing in the place whither he removeth, that he 
may use his favor in those things he desireth to see or 
know. Thus he may abridge his travel with much profit. 
As for the acquaintance which is to be sought in travel; that 
which is most of all profitable, is acquaintance with the 
secretaries and employed men of ambassadors: for so in 
travelling in one country he shall suck the experience of 
many. Let him also see and visit eminent persons in all 
kinds, which are of great name abroad, that he may be able 
to tell how the life agreeth with the fame. For quarrels, 
they are with care and discretion to be avoided. They are 
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commonly for place and words. And let a man beware how 
he keepeth company with choleric and quarrelsome persons; 
for they will engage him into their own quarrels. When a 
traveller returneth home, let him not leave the countries 
where he hath travelled altogether behind him; but maintain 
a correspondence by letters with those of his acquaintance 
which are of most worth. And let his travel appear rather 
in his discourse than in his apparel or gesture; and in his 
discourse let him be rather advised in his answers, than 
forward to tell stories; and let it appear that he doth not 
change his country manners for those of foreign parts; but 
only prick in some flowers of that he hath learned abroad 
into the customs of his own country. 


THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 


From THE Port’s TALE, IN TALES OF THE WAYSIDE INN. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


- Tv was the season when through all the land 
The merle and mavis build, and building sing 
Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand, 
Whom Saxon Cedmon calls the Blithe-heart King; 
When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 
The banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 
And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap, 
And wave their fluttering signals from the steep. 


The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with their glee; 
The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be; 
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And hungry crows assembled in a crowd, 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 

Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said: 

“Give us, O Lord, this day, our daily bread!” 


Across the Sound the birds of passage sailed, 
Speaking some unknown language strange and sweet 
Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 
The village with the cheers of all their fleet; 
Or quarrelling together, laughed and railed 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 
Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 
Of oaths and gibberish frightening girls and boys. 


Thus came the jocund Spring in Killingworth, 
In fabulous days, some hundred years ago; 
And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the crow, 
That mingled with the universal mirth, 
Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe; 
They shook their heads, and doomed with dreadful words 
To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 


And a town-meeting was convened straightway 
To set a price upon the guilty heads 
Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 
Levied black-mail upon the garden beds 
And cornfields, and beheld without dismay 
The awful scarecrow, with his fluttering shreds, 
The skeleton that waited at their feast, 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased. 


Then from his house, a temple painted white, 
With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 
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The Squire came forth, august and splendid sight! 
Slowly descending, with majestic tread, 

Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right, 
Down the long street he walked, as one who said, 

“ A town that boasts inhabitants like me 

Can have no lack of good society! ” 


The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 
The instinct of whose nature was to kill; 
The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervor, Edwards on the Will; 
His favorite pastime was to slay the deer 
In Summer on some Adirondac hill; 
E’en now, while walking down the rural lane, 
He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane. 


From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 

The Hill of Science with its vane of brass, 
Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 

Now at the clouds, and now at the green grass, 
And all absorbed in reveries profound 

Of fair Almira in the upper class, 
Who was, as in a sonnet he had said, 
As pure as water and as good as bread. 


And next the Deacon issued from his door, 

Tn his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow; 
A suit of sable bombazine he wore; 

His form was ponderous, and his step was slow; 
There never was so wise a man before; 

He seemed the incarnate “ Well, I told you so!” 
And to perpetuate his great renown 
There was a street. named after him in town. 
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These came together in the new town-hall, 
With sundry farmers from the region round. 
The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 
His air impressive and his reasoning sound; 
Tll fared it with the birds, both great and small; 
Hardly a friend in all that crowd they found, 
But enemies enough, who every one 
Charged them with all the crimes beneath the sun. 


When they had ended, from his place apart, 

Rose the Preceptor, to redress the wrong, 
And, trembling like a steed before the start, 

Looked round bewildered on the expectant throng; 
Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 

To speak out what was in him, clear and strong, 
Alike regardless of their smile or frown, 
And quite determined not to be laughed down. 


“Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 

From his Republic banished without pity 
The Poets; in this little town of yours, 

You put to death, by means of a Committee, 
The ballad-singers and the troubadours, 

The street-musicians of the heavenly city, 
The birds, who make sweet music for us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 


“The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood; 

The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 
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Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 
That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song, — 


“You slay them all! and wherefore? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 
Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scatched up at random by industrious feet, 
Searching for worm or weevil after rain, 
Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
As are the songs these uninvited guests 
Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 


“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 

The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 

Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 

Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 

Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 


“Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember, too, 
’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


“Think of your woods and orchards without birds! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams, 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams! 
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Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 

Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door? 


“What! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 

And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and its sweet roundelay, 

Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake? 


“You call them thieves and pillagers; but know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvests keep a hundred harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 


“How can I teach your children gentleness, 

And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 
Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 

The selfsame light, although averted hence, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach?” 


With this he closed; and through the audience went 
A murmur, like the rustle of dead leaves; 
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The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent. 
Their yellow heads together like their sheaves; 
Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 
Who put their trust in bullocks and in beeves. 
The birds were doomed; and, as the record shows, 
A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 


There was another audience out of reach, 
Who had no voice nor vote in making laws, 
But in the papers read his little speech, 

And crowned his modest temples with applause; 
They made him conscious, each one more than each, 
He still was victor, vanquished in their cause. 
Sweetest of all the applause he won from thee, 

O fair Almira at the Academy! 


And so the dreadful massacre began; 
' O’er fields and orchards, and o’er woodland crests, 
The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 

Dead fell the birds, with blood-stains on their breasts, 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 

While the young died of famine in their nests; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of Birds! 


The Summer came, and all the birds were dead; 
The days were like hot coals; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes; in the orchards fed 
Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 
Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade. 
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Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 

Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun down 
The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 

Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and gown, 
Who shook them off with just a little cry ; 

They were the terror of each favorite walk, 

The endless theme of all the village talk. 


The farmers grew impatient, but a few 
Confessed their error, and would not complain, 
For after all, the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, is to let it rain. 
Then they repealed the law, although they knew 
It would not call the dead to life again; 
As school-boys, finding their mistake too late, 
Draw a wet sponge across the accusing slate. 


That year in Killingworth the Autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 
The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s-Day book. 
A few last leaves blushed crimson with their shame 
And drowned themselves despairing in the brook, 
While the wild wind went moaning everywhere, 
Lamenting the dead children of the air. 


But the next Spring a stranger sight was seen, 
A sight that never yet by bard was sung, 

As great a wonder as it would have been 
If some dumb animal had found a tongue! 

A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 
Upon whose boughs were wicker cages hung, 
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All full of singing birds, came down the street, 
Filling the air with music wild and sweet. 


From all the country round these birds were brought, 
By order of the town, with anxious quest, 
And, loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 
In woods and fields the places they loved best, 
Singing loud canticles, which many thought 
Were satires to the authorities addressed, 
While others, listening in green lanes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard. 


But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 
It was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 
And everywhere, around, above, below, 
When the Preceptor bore his bride away, 
Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow, 
And a new heaven bent over a new earth 
Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 


THE COURTIN’. 


From THE Biatow PAPERS. 


James Russell Lowell. 
* * * * * * 


ZEKLE crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
Ith no one nigh to hender. 


* * ae * * * 
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Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f’om Concord busted. 


The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm f’om floor to ceilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


’T was kin’ 0’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


* * * * * * 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 


Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to’ve gut a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 
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She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


“You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?” 
“Wal...no... I come dasignin’” — 

“To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-morrer’s i’nin’.” 

To say why gals act so or so, 
Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’ ; 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 

He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 


Says he, “I’d better call agin; ” 
Says she, “Think likely, Mister; ” 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’... Wal, he up an’ kist her. 


90 THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA’S HALLS. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

Tell mother see how metters stood, 
And gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 


THE HARP THAT ONCE THROUGH TARA’S 
HALLS. 


Thomas Moore. 


Tue harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls, 
As if that soul were fled. — 

So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts, that once beat high for praise, 
Now feel that pulse no more. 
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No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
The harp of Tara swells; 

The chord alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 

Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 


PASSAGES FROM THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOK 
OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Saturday, August twelfth, 1837. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Walked with to see General Knox’s old mansion,—a 
large, rusty-looking edifice of wood, with some grandeur in 
the architecture, standing on the banks of the river, close by 
the site of an old burial-ground, and near where an ancient 
fort had been erected for defence against the French and 
Indians. General Knox once owned a square of thirty miles 
in this part of the country, and he wished to settle it in 
with a tenantry, after the fashion of English gentlemen. He 
would permit no edifice to be erected within a certain distance 
of his mansion. His patent covered, of course, the whole 
present town of Waldoborough,!and divers other flourishing 
commercial and country villages, and would have been of 
incalculable value could it have remained unbroken to the 
present time. But the General lived in grand style, and 
received throngs of visitors from foreign parts, and was 
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obliged to part with large tracts of his possessions, till now 
there is little left but the ruinous mansion and the ground 
immediately around it. His tomb stands near the house,— 
a spacious receptacle, an iron door at the end of a turf- 
covered mound, and surmounted by an obelisk of marble. 
There are inscriptions to the memory of several of his 
family; for he had many children, all of whom are now 
dead, except one daughter, a widow of fifty, recently married 
to Hon. John H There is a stone fence round the monu- 
ment. On the outside of this are the gravestones, and large, 
flat tombstones of the ancient burial-ground, — the tombstones 
being of red freestone, with vacant spaces, formerly inlaid with 
slate, on which were the inscriptions, and perhaps coats of 
arms. One of these spaces was in the shape of a heart. The 
people were very wrathful that the General should have laid 
out his grounds over this old burial-place; and he dared 
never throw down the gravestones, though his wife, a haughty © 
English lady, often teased him to do so. But when the old 
General was dead, Lady Knox (as they called her) caused 
them to be prostrated, as they now lie. She was a woman of 
violent passions, and so proud an aristocrat, that, as long as 
she lived, she would never enter any house in the town except 
her own.- When a married daughter was ill, she used to go 
in her carriage to the door and send up to inquire how she 
did. The General was personally very popular; but his wife 
ruled hiin. The house and its vicinity, and the whole tract 
covered by Knox’s patent, may be taken as an illustration of 
what must be the result of American schemes of aristocracy. 
It is not forty years since this house was built, and Knox 
was in his glory; but now the house is all in decay, while 
within a stone’s-throw of it there is a street of smart white 
edifices of one and two stories, occupied chiefly by thriving 
mechanics, which has been laid out where Knox meant to ~ 
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have forests and parks. On the banks of the river, where 
he intended to have only one wharf for his own West Indian 
vessels and yacht, there are two wharves, with stores and a 
lime-kiln. Little appertains to the mansion except the tomb 
and the old burial-ground, and the old fort. 

The descendants are all poor, and the inheritance was 
merely sufficient to make a dissipated and drunken fellow of 
the only one of the old General’s sons who survived to middle 
age. The man’s habits were as bad as possible as long as he 
had any money; but when quite ruined, he reformed. The 
daughter, the only survivor among Knox’s children (herself 
childless), is a mild, amiable woman, therein totally different 
from her mother. Knox, when he first visited his estate, 
arriving in a vessel, was waited upon ‘by a deputation of the 
squatters, who had resolved to resist him to the death. He 
received them with genial courtesy, made them dine with him 
aboard the vessel, and sent them back to their constituents 
in great love and admiration of him. He used to have a 
vessel running to Philadelphia, I think, and bringing him all 
sorts of delicacies. His way of raising money was to give a 
mortgage on his estate of a hundred thousand dollars at a 
time, and receive that nominal amount in goods, which he 
would immediately sell at auction for perhaps thirty thou- 
sand. He died by a chicken-bone. Near the house are 
the remains of a covered way, by which the French once 
attempted to gain admittance into the fort; but the work 
caved in and buried a good many of them, and the rest gave 
up the siege. There was recently an old inhabitant living 
who remembered when the people used to reside in the fort. 

Owl’s Head,—a watering-place, terminating a point of 
land, six or seven miles from Thomaston. A long island 
shuts out the prospect of the sea. Hither coasters and 
fishing-smacks run in when a storm is anticipated. Two fat 
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landlords, both young men, with something of a contrast in 
their dispositions: one of them being a brisk, lively, active, 
jesting, fat man; the other more heavy and inert, making 
jests sluggishly, if at all. Aboard the steamboat, Professor 
Stuart of Andover, sitting on a sofa in the saloon, generally 
in conversation with some person, resolving their doubts on 
one point or another, speaking in a very audible voice; and 
strangers standing or sitting around to hear him, as if he 
were an ancient apostle or philosopher. He is a bulky man, 
with a large, massive face, particularly calm in its expression, 
and mild enough to be pleasing. When not otherwise occu- 
pied, he reads, without much notice of what is going on 
around him. He speaks without effort, yet thoughtfully. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

Wednesday, July twenty-sixth, 1838. Left Pittsfield at 
about eight o’clock in the Bennington stage, intending to go to 
Williamstown. . . . Along our road, we passed villages, and — 
often factories, the machinery whirring, and girls looking out 
of the windows at the stage, with heads averted from their 
tasks, but still busy. These factories have two, three, or 
more boarding-houses near them, two stories high, and of 
double length,— often with bean-vines running up round the 
doors, and with altogether a domestic look. There are sev- 
eral factories in different parts of North Adams, along the 
banks of a stream,—a wild, highland rivulet, which, however, 
does vast work of a civilized nature. It is strange to see 
such a rough and untamed stream as it looks to be so sub- 
dued to the purposes of man, and making cottons and wool- 
lens, sawing boards and marbles, and giving employment to so 
many men and girls. And there is a sort of picturesqueness 
in finding these factories, supremely artificial establishments, 
in the midst of such wild scenery. For now the stream will 
be flowing through a rude forest, with the trees erect and 
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dark, as when Indians fished there; and it brawls and tumbles 
and eddies over its rock-strewn current. Perhaps there is a 
precipice, hundreds of feet high, beside it, down which, by 
heavy rains, or the melting of snows, great pine-trees have 
slid or fallen headlong, and lie at the bottom, or half-way 
down, while their brethren seem to be gazing at their fall 
from the summit, and anticipating a like fate. And then, 
taking a turn in the road, behold these factories and their 
range of boarding-houses, with the girls looking out of the 
windows, as aforesaid! And perhaps the wild scenery is all 
around the very site of the factory, and mingles its impres-- 
sion strangely with those opposite ones. These observation 
were made during a walk yesterday. 


* * * ¥* * * * * * * 


July twenty-ninth. Remarkable characters. . . . <A black- 
smnith of fifty or upwards, a corpulent figure, big in the paunch 
and enormous in the rear; yet there is such an appearance 
of strength and robustness in his frame, that his corpulence 
appears very proper and necessary to him. <A pound of 
flesh could not be spared from his abundance, any more than 
from the leanest man; and he walks about briskly, without 
any panting or symptom of labor or pain in his motion. He 
has a round, jolly face, always mirthful and humorous and 
shrewd, and the air of a man well to do, and well respected, 
yet not caring much about the opinions of men, because his 
independence is sufficient to itself. Nobody would take him 
for other than a man of some importance in the community, 
though his summer dress is a tow-cloth pair of pantaloons, a 
shirt not of the cleanest, open at the breast, and the sleeves 
rolled up at the elbows, and a straw hat. There is not 

‘such a vast difference between this costume and that of 
Lawyer H , yet never was there a greater diversity 
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of appearance than between these two men; and a glance at 
them would be sufficient to mark the difference. The black- 
smith loves his glass, and comes to the tavern for it, when- 
ever it seems good to him, not calling for it slyly and shyly, 
but marching steadily to the bar, or calling across the room 
for it to be prepared. He speaks with great bitterness against 
the new license law, and vows if it be not repealed by fair 
means it shall be by violence, and that he will be as ready to 
cock his rifle for such a cause as for any other. On this 
subject his talk is really fierce; but as to all other matters 
he is good-natured and good-hearted, fond of joke, and shak- 
ing his jolly sides with frequent laughter. His conversation 
has much strong, unlettered sense, imbued with humor, as 
everybody’s talk is in New England. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


A travelling surgeon-dentist, who has taken a room in the 
North Adams House, and sticks up his advertising bills on 
the pillars of the piazza, and all about the town. He is a 
tall, slim, young man, six feet two, dressed in a country-made 
coat of light blue (taken, as he tells me, in exchange for 
dental operations), black pantaloons, and clumsy, cowhide 
boots. Self-conceit is very strongly expressed in his air; 
and a doctor once told him that he owed his life to that 
quality; for, by keeping himself so stiffly upright, he opens 
his chest, and counteracts a consumptive tendency. He is 
not only a dentist, which trade he follows temporarily, but a 
licensed preacher of the Baptist persuasion, and is now on 
his way to the West to seek a place of settlement in his 
spiritual vocation. Whatever education he possesses, he has 
acquired by his own exertions since the age of twenty-one,— 
he being now twenty-four. We talk together very freely; 
and he has given me an account, among other matters, of all 
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his love-affairs, which are rather curious, as illustrative of 
the life of a smart young country fellow in relation to the 
gentle sex. Nothing can exceed the exquisite self-conceit 
which characterizes these confidences, and which is expressed 
inimitably in his face, his upturned nose, and mouth, so as 
to be truly a caricature; and he seems strangely to find as 
much food for his passion in having been jilted once or twice 
as in his conquests. It is curious to notice his revengeful 
feeling against the false ones,— hidden from himself, how- 
ever, under the guise of religious interest, and desire that 
they may be cured of their follies. 

A little boy named Joe, who haunts about the bar-room 
and the stoop, four years old, in a thin, short jacket, and 
full-breeched trousers, and bare feet. The men tease him, 
and put quids of tobacco in his mouth, under pretence of 
giving him a fig; and he gets enraged, and utters a peculiar, 
sharp, spiteful cry, and strikes at them with a stick, to their 
great mirth. He is always in trouble, yet will not keep 
away. They despatch him with two or three cents to buy 
candy and nuts and raisins. They set him down in a niche 
of the door, and tell him to remain there a day and a half: 
he sits down very demurely, as if he meant to fulfil his 
penance; but a moment after, behold! there is little Joe 
capering across the street to join two or three boys who are 
playing in a wagon. Take this boy as the germ of a tavern 
haunter, a country roué, to spend a wild and brutal youth, 
ten years of his prime in the State Prison, and his old age in 
the poor-house. 


Monday, August twenty-second, 1842. I took a walk 
through the woods? yesterday afternoon, to Mr. Emerson’s, 
with a book which Margaret Fuller had left, after a call on 


2In Concord, Massachusetts. 
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Saturday eve. I missed the nearest way, and wandered into a 
very secluded portion of the forest; for forest it might justly 
be called, so dense and sombre was the shade of oaks.and pines. 
Once I wandered into a tract so overgrown with bushes and 
underbrush that I could scarcely force a passage through. 
Nothing is more annoying than a walk.of this kind, where one 
is tormented by an.innumerable: host of. petty impediments. 
It incenses and depresses me ,at' the same time. Always 
when I flounder into the midst of bushes, which cross and 
intertwine themselves about my legs, and brush my face, and 
seize hold of my clothes, with their multitudinous grip,— 
always in such a difficulty, I feel as if it were almost as 
well to lie down and die. in rage and- despair as to go one 
step farther. It is laughable, after I have got out of the 
moil, to think how miserably. it affected me for the moment; 
but I had better learn patience betimes, for there are many 
such bushy tracts in this vicinity, on the margins of meadows, 
and my walks will often lead me into them. Escaping from 
the bushes, I soon came to an open space among. the woods, 
—a very lovely spot, with the tall old trees standing around 
as quietly as if no one had intruded there throughout the 
whole summer. A company of crows were holding their 
Sabbath on their summits.. Apparently they. felt themselves 
injured. or insulted by my presence; for, with one consent, 
they began to Caw! caw! caw! and, launching themselves 
sullenly on the air, took flight. to some. securer solitude. 
Mine, probably, was,the first human shape that they had 
seen all day long,—at least, if they had been stationary in 
that spot; but perhaps they had winged their way over miles 
and. miles of country, had breakfasted on the summit of. 
Graylock, and dined at the base of Wachusett, and were 
merely come to sup and sleep among the quiet woods of 
Concord. But it was my impression at the time, that they 
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had sat still and silent on the tops of the trees all through 
the Sabbath day, and I felt like one who should unawares 
disturb an assembly of worshippers. A crow, however, has 
no real pretensions to religion, in spite of his gravity of mien 
and black attire. Crows are certainly thieves, and probably 
infidels. Nevertheless, their voices yesterday were in admi- 
rable accordance with the influences of the quiet, sunny, warm, 
yet autumnal afternoon. They were so far above my head 
that their loud clamor added to the quiet of the scene, in- 
stead of disturbing it. There was no other sound, except the 
song of the cricket, which is but an audible stillness; for, 
though it be very loud and heard afar, yet the mind does not 
take note of it as a sound, so entirely does it mingle and lose 
its individuality among the other characteristics of coming 
autumn., Alas for the summer! The grass is still verdant 
on the hills and in the valleys; the foliage of the trees is as 
dense as ever, and as green; the flowers are abundant along 
the margin of the river, and in the hedge-rows, and deep 
among the woods; the days, too, are as fervid as they were 
a month ago; and yet in every breath of wind and in every 
beam of sunshine there is an autumnal influence. I know 
not how to describe it. Methinks there is a sort of coolness 
amid all the heat, and a mildness in the brightest of the 
sunshine. A breeze cannot stir without thrilling me with 
the breath of autumn, and I behold its pensive glory in the 
far, golden gleams among the long shadows of the trees. 
The flowers, even the brightest of them,— the golden-rod and 
che gorgeous cardinals, the most glorious flowers of the year, 
—have this gentle sadness amid their pomp. Pensive 
autumn is expressed in the glow of every one of them. I 
have felt this influence earlier in some years than in others. 
Sometimes autumn may be perceived even in the early days 
of July. There is no other feeling like that caused by this 
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faint, doubtful, yet real perception, cr rather prophecy, of 
the year’s decay, 80 deliciously sweet and sad at the same 
time. 

After leaving the book at Mr. Emerson’s I returned through 
the woods, and, entering Sleepy Hollow, I perceived a lady 
reclining near the path which bends along its verge. It was 
Margaret herself. She had been there the whole afternoon, 
meditating or reading; for she had a book in her hand, with 
some strange title, which I did not understand, and have 
forgotten. She said that nobody had broken her solitude, 
and was just giving utterance to a theory that no inhabitant 
of Concord ever visited Sleepy Hollow, when we saw a group 
of people entering the sacred precincts. Most of them fol- 
lowed a path which led them away from us; but an old man 
passed near us, and smiled to see Margaret reclining on the 
ground, and me sitting by her side. He made some remark 
about the beauty of the afternoon, and withdrew himself 
into the shadow of the wood. Then we talked about autumn 
and about the pleasures of being lost in the woods, and about 
the crows, whose voices Margaret had heard; and about the 
experiences of early childhood, whose influence remains upon 
the character after the recollection of them has passed away; 
and about the sight of mountains from a distance, and the 
view from their summits; and about other matters of high and 
low philosophy. In the midst of our talk, we heard footsteps 
above us, on the high bank; and while the person was still 
hidden among the trees, he called to Margaret, of whom he 
had gotten a glimpse. Then he emerged from the green 
shade, and, behold! it was Mr. Emerson. He appeared to 
have had a pleasant time; for he said that there were Muses 
in the woods to-day, and whispers to be heard in the breezes. 
‘It being now nearly six o’clock, we separated,— Margaret 
and Mr. Emerson towards his home, and I towards mine. . 


* * * * * * * * * * 
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THE PORT. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Tue gods talk in the breath of the woods, 
They talk in the shaken pine, 

And fill the long reach of the old seashore 
With dialogue divine; 

And the poet who overhears 

Some random word they say 

Is the fated man of men 

Whom the ages must obey. 


MAUD MULLER. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Mavp Mutter, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merrry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast, — 


A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 
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The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“Thanks!” said the Judge, “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 


He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown; 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 
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“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


“My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


“T’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


“And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 


“A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


* And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay: 


“No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


“But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health and quiet and loving words.” 


But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 
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But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain: 


“Ah, that I were free again! 


“Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and childbirth pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 
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And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein. 


And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.” 


Alas for maiden, alas for J udge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 


The saddest are these: “It might have been! ” 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 
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THE GROVES OF BLARNEY.! 
Richard Alfred Milliken. 


Tue groves of Blarney, they look so charming, 
Down by the purlings of sweet silent brooks, 

All decked by posies that spontaneous grow there, 
Planted in order in the rocky nooks. 

’Tis there the daisy, and the sweet carnation, 

The blooming pink, and the rose so fair; 

Likewise the lily, and the daffodilly — 

All flowers that scent the sweet open air. 


Tis Lady Jeffers owns this plantation ; 

Like Alexander, or like Helen fair, . 

There’s no commander in all the nation, 

For regulation can with her compare. 

Such walls surround her, that no nine-pounder 
Could ever plunder her place of strength ; 

But Oliver Cromwell, her he did pommell, 
And made a breach in her battlement. 


There is a cave where no daylight enters, 
But bats and badgers are for ever bred; 
And mossed by nature makes it completer 
Than a coach-and-six, or a downy-bed. 

’Tis there the lake is well stored with fishes, 
And comely eels in the verdant mud; 
Besides the leeches, and groves of beeches, 
Standing in order to guard the flood. 


1 A burlesque upon a song, “‘ Castle Hyde,” long since forgotten. 
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There gravel walks are for recreation, 

And meditation in sweet solitude. 

*Tis there the lover may hear the dove, or 

The gentle plover, in the afternoon; 

And if a lady would be so engaging 

As for to walk in those shady groves, 

*Tis there the courtier might soon transport her 
Into some fort, or the “sweet rock-close.” 


There are statues gracing this noble place in— 
All heathen gods, and nymphs so fair; 

Bold Neptune, Caesar, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air! 

There is a boat on the lake to float on, 

And lots of beauties which I can’t entwine; 
But were I a preacher, or a classic teacher, 

In every feature I’d make ’em shine! 


There is a stone there, that whoever kisses, 
Oh! he never misses to grow eloquent. 

Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 

Or become a member of parliament: 

A clever spouter he’ll sure turn out, or 

An out-and-outer, “to be let alone,” 

Don’t hope to hinder him, or to bewilder him; 
Sure he’s a pilgrim from the Blarney stone! 
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LINES PRINTED UNDER THE ENGRAVED 
PORTRAIT OF MILTON, 


IN TONSON’S FOLIO EDITION OF THE “PARADISE LOST,” 1688. 
John Dryden. 


THREE poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first, in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next, in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go; 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Charles Wolfe. 


Nor a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 


Lightly they’1l talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory! 


THE BALLAD OF AGINCOURT. 
Michael Drayton. 


Farr stood the wind for France, 

When we our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 
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But putting to the main, 


At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 
Landed king Harry. 


And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marcheth toward Agincourt 
In happy hour — 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French gen’ral lay 
With all his power, 


Which in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
To the king sending; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet, with an angry smile, 
Their fall portending. 


And turning to his men, 

Quoth our brave Henry then: 

“Though they to one be ten, 
Be not amazed; 

Yet have we well begun — 


Battles so bravely won 


Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raised. 
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“And for myself,” quoth he, 
“This my full rest shall be; 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain, 
Or on this earth lie slain; 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 


“Poitiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies.” 


The Duke of York so dread 

The eager vaward led; 

With the main Henry sped, 
Amongst his henchmen. 

Excester had the rear — 

A braver man not there: 

O Lord! how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 


They now to fight are gone; 

Armor on armor shone; 

Drum now to drum did groan — 
To hear was wonder; 
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That with the cries they make 

The very earth did shake; 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham! 
Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces; 
When, from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 
Struck the French horses. 


With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts, 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes drew, 
And on the French they flew, 
Not one was tardy: 
Arms were from shoulders sent; 
Scalps to the teeth were rent; 
Down the French peasants went; 
Our men were hardy. 
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This while our noble king, 
His broadsword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it; 
And many a deep wound rent 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 
Bruiséd his helmet. 


Glo’ster, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood, 
With his brave brother — 

Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 


Warwick in blood did wade; 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up. 

Suffolk his axe did ply; 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s day 

Fought was this noble fray, 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry; 
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Oh, when shall Englishmen 

With such acts fill a pen, 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


Washington Irving. 


[The following Tale was found among the papers of the 
late Diedrich Knickerbocker, an old gentleman of New York, 
who was very curious in the Dutch History of the province, 
and the manners of the descendants from its primitive set- 
tlers. His historical researches, however, did not le so much 
among books as among men; for the former are lamentably 
scanty on his favorite topics; whereas he found the old burgh- 
ers, and still more, their wives, rich in that legendary lore, so 
invaluable to true history. Whenever, therefore, he hap- 
pened upon a genuine Dutch family, snugly shut up in its low- 
roofed farmhouse, under a spreading sycamore, he looked upon 
it as a little clasped volume of black-letter, and studied it with 
the zeal of a book-worm. 

The result of all these researches was a history of the prov- 
ince during the reign of the Dutch governors, which he pub- 
lished some years since. There have been various opinions as 
to the literary character of his work, and, to tell the truth, it 
is not a whit better than it should be. Its chief merit is its 
scrupulous accuracy, which, indeed, was a little questioned, 
on its first appearance, but has since been completely estab- 
lished; and it is now admitted into all historical collections, 
as a book of unquestionable authority. 
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The old gentleman died shortly after the publication of his 
work, and now, that he is dead and gone, it cannot do much 
harm to his memory to say, that his time might have been 
much better employed in weightier labors. He, however, was 
apt to ride his hobby his own way; and though it did nowand 
then kick up the dust a little in the eyes of his neighbors, 
and grieve the spirit of some friends, for whom he felt the 
truest deference and affection; yet his errors and follies are 
remembered “more in sorrow than in anger,” * and it begins to 
be suspected, that he never intended to injure or offend. But 
however his memory may be appreciated by critics, it is still 
held dear by many folk, whose good opinion is well worth 
having; particularly by certain biscuit-bakers, who have gone 
so far as to imprint his likeness on their new-year cakes; and 
have thus given him a chance for immortality, almost equal 
to the being stamped on a Waterloo Medal, or a Queen Anne’s 
farthing. ] 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 
A POSTHUMOUS WRITING OF DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 


By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a thing that ever I will keep 

Unto thylke day in which I creep into 

My sepulchre. — CARTWRIGHT. 


Wuo8ver has made a voyage up the Hudson, must remem- 
ber the Kaatskill Mountains. They are a dismembered branch 
of the great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the 
west of the river, swelling up toa noble height, and lording 
it over the surrounding country. Every change of season, 


* Vide the excellent discourse of G. C. Verplanck, Esq., before the New 
York Historical Society. 
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every change of weather, indeed every hour of the day, pro- 
duces some change in the magical hues and shapes of these 
mountains; and they are regarded by all the good wives, far 
and near, as perfect barometers. When the weather is fair 
and settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and print their 
bold outlines on the clear evening sky; but sometimes, when 
the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they will gather a hood 
of gray vapors about their summits, which, in the last rays of 
the setting sun, will glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 
descried the light smoke curling up from a village, whose shin- 
gle-roofs gleam among the trees, just where the blue tints of 
the upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer land- 
scape. It is a little village, of great antiquity, having been 
founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of 
the province, just about the beginning of the government of 
the good Peter Stuyvesant, (may he rest in peace!) and there 
were some of the houses of the original settlers standing 
within a few years, built of small yellow bricks brought from 
Holland, having latticed windows and gable fronts, sur- 
mounted with weather-cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses (which 
to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and weather- 
beaten), there lived many years since, while the country was 
yet a province of Great Britain, a simple, good-natured fellow, 
of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of the 
Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days 
of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege of Fort 
Christina. He inherited, however, but little of the martial 
character of his ancestors. 

I have observed that he was a simple, good-natured man; he 
was, moreover, a kind neighbor, and an obedient hen-pecked 
husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance might be owing 
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that meekness of spirit which gained him such universal pop- 
ularity; for those men are most apt to be obsequious and con- 
ciliating abroad, who are under the discipline of shrews at 
home. Their tempers, doubtless, are rendered pliant and 
malleable in the fiery furnace of domestic tribulation, and a 
curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the world tor 
teaching the virtues of patience and long-suffering. A terma- 
gant wife may, therefore, in some respects, be considered a 
tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice 
blessed. 

Certain it is,-that he was a great favorite among all the good 
wives of the village, who, as usual with the amiable sex, took 
his part in all family squabbles; and never failed, whenever 
they talked those matters over in their evening gossipings, to 
lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the 
village, too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories 
of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he went dodging 
about the village, he was surrounded by a troop of them hang- ~ 
ing on his skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a 
thousand tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog would 
bark at him throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance; for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, 
and fish all day without a murmur, even though he should not 
be encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling- 
piece on his shoulder for hours together, trudging through 
woods and swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. -He would never refuse to assist a 
neighbor, even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man 
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at all country frolics for husking Indian corn or building stone 
fences. The women of the village, too, used to employ him 
to run their errands, and to do such little odd jobs as their 
less obliging husbands would not do for them. In a word, 
Rip was ready to attend to anybody’s business but his own; 
but as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he 
found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his farm; 
it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole 
country; everything about it went wrong, and would go wrong 
in spite of him. His fences were continually falling to pieces; 
his cow would either go astray, or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his fields than anywhere 
else; the rain always made a point of setting in just as he had 
some out-door work to do; so that though his patrimonial 
estate had dwindled away under his management, acre by 
acre, until there was little more left than a mere patch of . 
Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned 
farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they be- 
longed to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his 
own likeness, promised to inherit the habits, with the old 
clothes of his father. He was generally seen trooping like a 
colt at his mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s 
cast-off galligaskins, which he had much ado to hold up with 
one hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, 
eat white bread or brown, whichever can be got with least 
thought or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than 
work for a pound. If left to himself, he would have whistled 
life away in perfect contentment; but his wife kept continu- 
ally dinning in his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, 
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and the ruin he was bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and 
night, her tongue was incessantly going, and everything he said 
or did was sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip 
had but one way of replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, 
by frequent use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, 
however, always provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so that he 
was fain to draw off his forces, and take to the outside of the house 
—the only side which, in truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was as 
much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded 
them as companions in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf 
with an evil eye, as the cause of his master’s going so often 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an honorable 
dog, he was as courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods 
—but what courage can withstand the ever-during and all- 
besetting terrors of a woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf 
entered the house, his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground 
or curled between his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows 
air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and 
at the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly to 
the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle, as years 
of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows with 
age, and a sharp tongue is the only edge tool that grows 
keener with constant use. For a long while he used to console 
himself, when driven from home, by frequenting a kind of 
perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, and other idle per- 
sonages of the village; which held its sessions on a bench 
before a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of His 
Majesty George the Third. Here they used to sit in the 
shade of a long lazy summer’s day, talking listlessly over 
village gossip, or telling endless sleepy stories about nothing. 
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But it would have been worth any statesman’s money to have 
heard the profound discussions that sometimes took place, 
when by chance an old newspaper fell into their hands from 
some passing traveller. How solemnly they would listen to 
the contents, as drawled out by, Derrick Van Bummel, the 
schoolmaster, a dapper learned little man, who was not to be 
daunted by the most gigantic word in the dictionary; and how 
sagely they would deliberate upon public events some months 
after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled by 
Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, and landlord of 
the inn, at the door of which he took his seat from morning 
till night, just moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep 
in the shade of’ a large tree; so that the neighbors could tell 
the hour by his movements as accurately as by a sun-dial. 
It is true he was rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe 
incessantly. His adherents, however (for every great man 
has his adherents), perfectly understood him, and knew how 
to gather his opinions. When anything that was read or 
related displeased him, he was'observed to smoke his pipe 
vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent, and angry 
puffs; but when pleased, he would inhale the smoké slowly 
and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; and 
sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the 
fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would gravely nod his head 
_in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this strong-hold the unlucky Rip was at length 
routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in 
upon the tranquillity of the assemblage, and call the members 
all to nought; nor was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder 
himself, sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, 
who charged him outright with encouraging her husband in 
habits of idleness. 
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Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his only 
alternative, to escape from the labor of the farm and the clamor 
of his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll away into the 
woods. Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of 
a tree, and share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with 
whom. he sympathized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. 
“Poor Wolf,” he would say, “thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
life of it; but.never mind, my lad, whilst I live thou shalt 
never want a friend to stand by thee!” Wolf would wag his 
tail, look wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs can feel 
pity, I verily believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all 
his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine autumnal day, Rip 
had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of the 
Kaatskill Mountains. He was after his favorite sport of 
squirrel shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed and re- 
echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he 
threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered 
with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. 
From an opening between the trees, he could overlook all the 
lower country for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw at 
a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on 
its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a purple 
cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and there sleeping on 
its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue high- 
lands. 


On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain 


glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with frag- 
ments from the impending cliffs, and szarcely lighted by the 
reflected rays of the setting sun. For some time Rip lay 
musing on this scene; evening was gradually advancing; the 
mountains began to throw their long blue shadows over the 
valleys; he saw that it would be dark long before he could 


‘ 
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reach the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh when he thought 
of encountering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a distance 
hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” He looked 
round, but could see nothing but a crow winging its solitary 
flight across the mountain. He thought his fancy must have 
deceived him, and turned again to descend, when he heard 
the same cry ring through the still evening air; “Rip Van 
Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!”— at the same time Wolf bristled 
up his back, and giving a low growl, skulked to his master’s 
side, looking fearfully down into the glen. Rip now felt a 
vague apprehension stealing over him; he looked anxiously 
in the same direction, and perceived a strange figure slowly 
toiling up the rocks, and bending under the weight of some- 
thing he carried on his back. He was surprised to see any 
human being in this lonely and unfrequented place, but sup- 
posing it to be some one of the neighborhood in need of his . 
assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach, he was still more surprised at the 
singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was a short, 
square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy hair, and a grizzled 
beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion —a cloth 
jerkin strapped round the waist—several pair of breeches, 
the outer one of ample volume, decorated with rows of but- 
tons down the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on 
his shoulder a stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and made 
signs for Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 
Though rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaintance, 
Rip complied with his usual alacrity; and mutually relieving 
each other, they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the 
dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip every 
now and then heard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, 
that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, be- 
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tween lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path conducted. 
He paused for an instant, but supposing it to be the muttering 
of one of those transient thunder-showers which often take 
place in mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing through 
the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, 
surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of 
which impending trees shot their branches, so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright evening 
cloud. During the whole time, Rip and his companion had 
labored on in silence; for though the former marvelled greatly 
what could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor up this 
wild mountain, yet there was something strange and incom- 
prehensible about the unknown, that inspired awe, and checked 
familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder pre- 
sented themselves. Ona level spot in the centre was a com- 
pany of odd-looking personages playing at nine-pins. They 
were dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion; some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and 
most of them had enormous breeches, of similar style with 
that of the guide’s. Their visages, too, were peculiar: one 
had a large head, broad face, and small piggish eyes; the face 
of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was sur- 
mounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, set off with a little red 
cock’s tail. They all had beards, of various shapes and colors. 
There was one who seemed to be the commander. He was a 
stout old gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance; he 
wore a lace doublet, broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat 
and feather, red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses 
in them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures in 
an old Flemish painting, in the parlor of Dominie Van 
Schaick, the village parson, and which had been brought over 
from Holland at the time of the settlement. 
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What seemed particularly odd to Rip, was, that though 
these folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they main- 
tained the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, and 
were, withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure he had 
ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness of the 
scene but the noise of the balls, which, whenever they were 
rolled, echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they suddenly 

desisted from their play, and stared at him with such fixed 
statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack-lustre coun- 
tenances, that his heart turned within him, and his knees . 
smote together. His companion now emptied the contents of 
the keg into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait 
upon the company. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they 
quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and then returned to 
their game. 
By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He 
even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the 
beverage, which he found had much of the flavor of excellent 
Hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon 
tempted to repeat the draught. One taste provoked another; 
and he reiterated his visits to the flagon so often, that at length 
his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his 
head gradually declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence 
he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his 
eyes —it was a bright sunny morning. The birds were hop- 
ping and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle was 
wheeling aloft, and breasting the pure mountain breeze. 
“Surely,” thought Rip, “I have not slept here all night.” He 
recalled the occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange 
man with the keg of liquor —the mountain ravine — the wild 
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retreat among the rocks—the wobegone party at nine-pins 
—the flagon— “Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!” thought 
Rip— “what excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle!” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean, 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by 
him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and 
the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave roys- 
terers of the mountain had put a trick upon him, and, having 
dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, 
too, had disappeared, but he might have strayed away after a 
squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him, and shouted 
his name, but all in vain; the echoes repeated his whistle and 
shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening’s 
gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to demand _ his 
dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself stiff in 
the joints, and wanting in his usual activity. “These moun- 
tain beds do not agree with me,” thought Rip, “and if this 
frolic should lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall 
have a blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.” With some 
difficulty he got down into the glen: he found the gully up 
which he and his companion had ascended the preceding even- 
ing; but to his astonishment a mountain stream was now foam- 
ing down it, leaping from rock to rock, and filling the glen 
with babbling murmurs. He, however, made shift to scramble 
up its sides, working his toilsome way through thickets of 
birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled by the wild grape vines that twisted their coils 
or tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind of network 
in his path. | 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened through 
the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no traces of such opening 
remained. The rocks presented a high impenetrable wall, 
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over which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery 
foam, and fell into a broad deep basin, black from the shadows 
of the surrounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought 
to a stand. He again called and whistled after his dog; he 
was only answered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, 
sporting high in air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny 
precipice; and who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look 
down and scoff at the poor man’s perplexities. What was to 
be done? The morning was passing away, and Rip felt 
famished for want of his breakfast. He grieved to give up 
his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but it would 
not do to starve among the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered the rusty fire-lock, and,with a heart full of trouble 
and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village, he met a number of people, | 
but none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for 
he had thought himself acquainted with every one in the coun- 
try round. ‘Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all stared at him with 
equal marks of surprise, and whenever they cast their eyes 
upon him, invariably stroked their chins. The constant re- 
currence of this gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the 
same, when, to his astonishment, he found his beard had grown 
a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of 
strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and point- 
ing at his gray beard. ‘The dogs, too, not one of which he 
recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at him as he 
passed. - The very village was altered: it was larger and more 
populous. There were rows of houses which he had never 
seen before, and those which had been his familiar haunts had 
disappeared. Strange names were over the doors — strange 
faces at the windows — everything was strange. His mind 
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now misgave him; he began to doubt whether both he and the 
world around him were not bewitched. Surely this was his 
native village, which he had left but the day before. There 
stood the Kaatskill Mountains — there ran the silver Hudson 


at a distance 
had always been — Rip was sorely perplexed — “That flagon 
last night,” thought he, “has addled my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his own 
house, which he approached with silent awe, expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He 
found the house gone to decay —the roof fallen in, the win- 
dows shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved 
dog, that looked like Wolf, was skulking about it. Rip 
called him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed —“ My very 
dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has forgotten me! ” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van 
Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was empty, for- 
lorn, and apparently abandoned. This desolateness overcame 
all his connubial fears —he called loudly for his wife and 
children —the lonely chambers rang for a moment with his 
voice, and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the 
village inn — but it too was gone. A large rickety wooden 
building stood in its place, with great gaping windows, some 
‘of them broken, and mended with old hats and petticoats, and 

-over the door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan 
Doolittle.” Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the 
quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked like a red 
night-cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on which was a 
singular assemblage of stars and stripes — all this was strange 
and incomprehensible. He recognized on the sign, however, 


there was every hill and dale precisely as it 
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the ruby face of King George, under which he had smoked so 
many a peaceful pipe; but even this was singularly metamor- 
phosed. The red coat was changed for one of blue and buff, 
a sword was held in the hand instead of a sceptre, the head 
was decorated with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted 
in large characters, GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but 
none that Rip recollected. The very character of the people 
seemed changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious 
tone about it, instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy 
tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, 
with his broad face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, instead of idle speeches; or Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents of an 
ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean, bilious-looking 
fellow, with his pockets full of handbills, was haranguing 
vehemently about rights of citizens — elections —members of - 
Congress — liberty — Bunker’s Hill — heroes of seventy-six — 
and other words that were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the 
bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, his 
rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an ‘army of 
women and children that had gathered at his heels, soon 
attracted the attention of the tavern politicians. They 
crowded round him, eyeing him from head to foot with great 
curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and drawing him 
partly aside, inquired, “on which side he voted?” Rip stared 
in vacant stupidity. Another short but busy little fellow 
pulled him by the arm, and rising on tiptoe, inquired in his 
ear, “whether he was Federal or Democrat.” Rip was equally 
at a loss to comprehend the question; when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way 
through the crowd, putting them to the right and left with 
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his elbows as he passed, and planting himself before Van 
Winkle, with one arm a-kimbo, the other resting on his cane, 
his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his 
very soul, demanded in an austere tone, “what brought him 
to the election with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob. at his 
heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot in the village?” 

— “Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “I am 
a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject of 
the king, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — “A tory! 
a tory! aspy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!” It 
was with great difficulty that the self-important man in the 
cocked hat restored order; and having assumed: a tenfold 
austerity of brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, 
what he came there for, and whom he was seeking? The 
poor man humbly assured’ him that he meant no harm, but 
merely came there in search of some of his neighbors, who 
used to keep about the tavern. 

“Well — who are they? — name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, «Where's s 
Nicholas. Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied, in a thin, piping voice, “Nicholas Vedder! why, he 
is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a wooden 
tombstone in the church-yard that used to tell all about him, 
but that’s rotten and gone too.” 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; 
some say he was killed at the storming of Stony. Point — 
others say he was drowned in a squall at the foot of An- 
tony’s Nose. I don’t know —he never came back again.” 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia general, 
and is now in Congress.” 
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Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in 
his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the 
world. Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such 
enormous lapses of time, and of matters which he could not 
understand: war — Congress — Stony Point! — he had no cour- 
age to ask after any more friends, but cried out in despair, 
“Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. “Oh to 
be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the 
tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself as 
he went up the mountain; apparently as lazy, and certainly as 
ragged. The poor fellow was now completely confounded. 
He doubted his own identity, and whether he was himself or 
another man. In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in 
the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he at his wit’s end; “I’m not 
myself — I’m somebody else — that’s me yonder — no — that’s 
- somebody else, got into my shoes —I was myself last night, 
but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they’ve changed my 
gun, and everything’s changed, and I’m changed, and I can’t 
tell what’s my name, or who I am!” 

The by-standers began now to look at each other, nod, wink 
significantly, and tap their fingers against their forelieads. 
There was a whisper, also, about securing the gun, and keep- 
ing the old fellow from doing mischief; at the very sugges- 
tion of which, the self-important man with the cocked hat 
retired with some precipitation. At this critical moment a 
fresh, comely woman passed through the throng to get a peep 
at the gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in her 
arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to ery. “Hush, 
Rip,” cried she, “hush, you little fool; the old man won’t 
hurt you.” The name of the child, the air of the mother, 
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the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recollections in 
his mind. 

“What is your name, my good woman?” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

‘Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it’s twenty 
years since he went away from home with his gun, and never 
has been heard of since—his dog came home without him; 
but whether he shot himself, or was carried away by the 
Indians, nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it with a 
faltering voice: 

““Where’s your mother?” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since: she broke a 
blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New-England peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. 
The honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught 
his daughter and her child in his arms. “Iam your father! ” 
cried he —“ Young Rip Van Winkle once —old Rip Van 
Winkle now! — Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out from 
among ‘the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering 
under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, “Sure enough! 
it is Rip Van Winkle — it is himself! Welcome home again, 
old neighbor — Why, where have you been these twenty long 
years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had 
been to him but as one night. The neighbors stared when 
they heard it; some were seen to wink at each other, and put 
their tongues in their cheeks: and the self-important man in 

the cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had returned 
to the field, screwed down the corners of his mouth, and shook 
his head—upon which there was a general shaking of the 
head throughout the assemblage. 
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It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old Peter © 
Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the road. He 
was a descendant of the historian of that name, who wrote one 
of the earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the most 
ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the 
wonderful events and traditions of the neighborhood. He 
recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in the most 
satisfactory manner. He assured the company that it was a 
fact, handed down from his ancestor the historian, that the 
Kaatskill Mountains had always been haunted by strange 
beings. That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, - 
the first discoverer of the river and country, kept a kind of 
vigil there every twenty years, with his crew of the Half- 
moon, being permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river and the 
great city called by his name. That his father had once seen 
them in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins in a hol- 
low of the mountain; and that he himself had heard, one 
summer afternoon, the sound of their balls, like distant peals 
of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, and re- 
turned to the more important concerns of the election. Rip’s 
daughter took him home to live with her; she had a snug, 
well-furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for a hus- 
band, whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins that used 
to climb upon his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was 
the ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was 
employed to work on the farm, but evinced a hereditary dis- 
position to attend to anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon found 
many of his former cronies, though all rather the worse for 
the wear and tear of time; and preferred making friends 


among the rising generation, with whom he soon grew into 
great favor. 
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Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that 
happy age when a man can be idle with impunity, he took 
his place once more on the bench, at the inn door, and was 
reverenced as one of the patriarchs of the village, and a 
chronicle of the old times “before the war.” It was some 
time before he could get into the regular track of gossip, or 
could be made to comprehend the strange events that had taken 
place during his torpor. How that there had been a revolu- 
tionary war — that the country had thrown off the yoke of old 
England —and that, instead of being a subject of his Majesty 
* George the Third, he was now a free citizen of the United 
States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; the changes of states 
and empires made but little impression on him; but there was 
one species of despotism under which he had long groaned, 
and that was — petticoat government. Happily, that was at 
an end; he had got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, | 
and could go in and out whenever he pleased, without dread- 
ing the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name 
was mentioned, however, he shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, and cast up his eyes; which might pass either for 
an expression of resignation to his fate, or joy at his deliver- 
ance. He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived 
at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to vary 
on some points every time he told it, which was, doubtless, 
owing to his having so recently awakened. It at last settled 
down precisely to the tale I have related, and not a man, 
woman, or child in the neighborhood, but knew it by heart. 
Some always pretended to doubt the reality of it, and in- 
sisted that Rip had been out of his head, and that this was 
one point on which he always remained flighty. The old 
Dutch inhabitants, however, almost universally gave it full 
eredit. Even to this day, they never hear a thunder-storm 
of a summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but they say 
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Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of nine-pins: 
and it is a common wish of all henpecked husbands in the 
neighborhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, that 
they might have a quieting draught out of Rip Van Winkle’s 
flagon. 


Note. — The foregoing Tale, one would suspect, had been suggested to Mr. 
Knickerbocker by a little German superstition about the Emperor Frederick 
der Rothbart and the Kypphaiiser mountain; the subjoined note, however, 
which he had appended to the tale, shows that it is an absolute fact, narrated 
with his usual fidelity : 

“The story of Rip Van Winkle may seem incredible to many, but never- 
theless I give it my full belief, for I know the vicinity of our old Dutch settle- 
ments to have been very subject to marvellous events and appearances. 
Indeed, I have heard many stranger stories than this, in the villages along 
the Hudson, all of which were too well authenticated to admit of a doubt. I 
have even talked with Rip Van Winkle myself, who, when last I saw him, was 
a very venerable old man, and so perfectly rational and consistent on every 
other point, that I think no conscientious person could refuse to take this into 
the bargain; nay, I have seen a certificate on the subject taken before a 
country justice, and signed with a cross, in the justice’s own handwriting. 
The story, therefore, is beyond the possibility of doubt.— D. K.” 


PostTscRIPt. 


The following are travelling notes from a memorandum-book 
of Mr. Knickerbocker: 

The Kaatsberg, or Catskill Mountains, have always been a 
region full of fable. The Indians considered them the abode 
of spirits, who influenced the weather, spreading sunshine or 
clouds over the landscape, and sending good or bad hunting 
seasons. They were ruled by an old squaw spirit, said to be 
their mother. She dwelt on the highest peak of the Catskills, 
and had charge of the doors of day and night to open and shut 
them at the proper hour. She hung up the new moons in the 
skies, and cut up the old ones into stars. In times of drought, 
if properly propitiated, she would spin light summer clouds 
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out of cobwebs and morning dew, and send them off from the 
_ crest of the mountain, flake after flake, like flakes of carded 
cotton, to float in the air: until, dissolved by the heat of the 
sun, they would fall in. gentle showers, causing the grass to 
spring, the fruits to ripen, and the corn to grow an inch an 
hour. If displeased, however, she would brew up clouds 
black as ink, sitting in the midst of them like a bottle-bellied 
spider in the midst of its web; and when these clouds broke, 
wo betide the valleys! 

In old times, say the Indian traditions, there was a kind of 
Manitou or Spirit, who kept about the wildest recesses of 
the Catskill Mountains, and took a mischievous pleasure in 
wreaking all kinds of evils and vexations upon the red men. 
Sometimes he would assume the form of a bear, a panther, or 
a deer, lead the bewildered hunter a weary chase through 
tangled forests and among ragged rocks; and then spring off 
with a loud ho! ho! leaving him aghast on the brink of a 
beetling precipice or raging torrent. 

The favorite abode of this Manitou is still shown. It isa 
great rock or cliff on the loneliest part of the mountains, and, 
from the flowering vines which clamber about it, and the wild 
flowers which abound in its neighborhood, is known by the 
name of the Garden Rock. Near the foot of it is a small lake, 
the haunt of the solitary bittern, with water-snakes basking 
in the sun on the leaves of the pond-lilies, which he on the 
surface. This place was held in great awe by the Indians, 
insomuch that the boldest hunter would not pursue his game 
within its precints. Once upon a time, however, a hunter 
who had lost his way, penetrated to the garden rock, where 
he beheld a number of gourds placed in the crotches of trees. 
One of these he seized, and made off with it, but in the hurry 
of his retreat he let it fall among the rocks, when a ‘great 
stream gushed forth, which washed him away and swept him 
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down precipices, where he was dashed to pieces, and the 
stream made its way to the Hudson, and continues to flow to 
the present day; being the identical stream known by the 
name of the Kaaters-kill. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE DRUM. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 
PART I. 


At Paris, hard by the Maine barriers, 
Whoever will choose to repair, 

’Midst a dozen of wooden-legged warriors 
May haply fall in with old Pierre. 

On the sunshiny bench of a tavern 
He sits and he prates of old wars, 

And moistens his pipe of tobacco 
With a drink that is named after Mars. 


The beer makes his tongue run the quicker, 
And as long as his tap never fails, 
Thus over his favorite liquor 
Old Peter will tell his old tales. 
Says he, “In my life’s ninety summers 
Strange changes and chances I’ve seen, — 
So here’s to all gentlemen drummers 
That ever have thumped on a skin. 


“Brought up in the art military 
For four generations we are; 

My ancestors drummed for King Harry, 
The Huguenot lad of Navarre, 
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And as each man in life has his station 
According as Fortune may fix, : 

While Condé was waving the baton, 
My grandsire was trolling the sticks. 


“Ah! those were the days for commanders! 
What glories my grandfather won, 

Ere bigots and lackeys and panders 
The fortunes of France had undone! 

In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, — 
What foeman resisted us then ? 

No; my grandsire was ever victorious, 
My grandsire and Monsieur Turenne. 


“He died: and our noble battalions 
The jade, fickle Fortune, forsook; 

And at Blenheim, in spite of our valiance, 
The victory lay with Malbrook. 

The news it was brought to King Louis; 
Corbleu! how his Majesty swore, 

When he heard they had taken my grandsire: 
And twelve thousand gentlemen more. 


“ At Namur, Ramillies, and Malplaquet, 
Were we posted, on plain or in trench: 
Malbrook only need to attack it, 
And away from him scampered we French. 
Cheer up! ’tis no use to be glum, boys, — 
*Tis written, since fighting begun, 
That sometimes we fight and we conquer, 
And sometimes we fight and we run. 


“To fight and to run was our fate : 
Our fortune and fame had departed. 
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And so perished Louis the Great, — 

Old, lonely, and half broken-hearted. 
His coffin they pelted with mud, 

His body they tried to lay hands on; 
And so having buried King Louis 

They loyally served his great-grandson. 


“God save the beloved King Louis! 
(For so he was nicknamed by some, ) 
And now came my father to do his 
King’s orders and beat on the drum. 
My grandsire was dead, but his bones 
Must have shaken, I’m certain, for joy, 
To hear daddy drumming the English 
From the meadows of famed Fontenoy. 


“So well did he drum in that battle 
That the enemy showed us their backs; 
Corbleu! it was pleasant to rattle 
The sticks and to follow old Saxe! 
We next had Soubise as a leader, 
And as luck hath its changes and fits, 
At Rossbach, in spite of dad’s drumming, 
’Tis said we were beaten by Fritz. 


“And now daddy crossed the Atlantic, 
To drum for Montcalm and his men; 

Morbleu! but it makes a man frantic, 
To think we were beaten again! 

My daddy he crossed the wide ocean, 
My mother brought me on her neck, 

And we came in the year fifty-seven 
To guard the good town of Quebec. 
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“TIn.the year fifty-nine came the Britons, — 
Full well I remember the day, — 

They knocked at our gates for admittance, 
Their vessels were moored in our bay. 

Says our general, ‘Drive me yon red-coats 
Away to the sea whence they come!’ 

So we marched against Wolfe and his bull-dogs, 
We marched at the sound of the drum. 


“T think I can see my poor mammy 
With me in her hand as she waits, 

And our regiment, slowly retreating, 
Pours back through the citadel gates. 

Dear mammy, she looks in their faces, 
And asks if her husband is come? 

— He is lying all cold on the glacis, 
And will never more beat on the drum. 


“Come, drink, ’tis no use to be glum, boys! 
He died like a soldier in glory ; 

Here’s a glass to the health of all drum-boys, 
And now I’1ll commence my own story. 

Once more did we cross the salt ocean, 
We came in the year eighty-one; 

And the wrongs of my father the drummer 
Were avenged by the drummer his son. 


ae Chesapeake Bay we were landed. 
In vain strove the British to pass; 
Rochambeau our armies commanded, 
Our ships they were led by De Grasse. 
Morbleu! how I rattled the drumsticks 
The day we marched into Yorktown! 
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Ten thousand of beef-eating British 
Their weapons we caused to lay down. 


“Then homeward returning victorious, 
In peace to our country we came, 

And were thanked for our glorious actions 
By Louis Sixteenth of the name. 

What drummer on earth could be prouder 
Than I, while I drummed at Versailles 

To the lovely court ladies in powder, 
And lappets and long satin tails? 


“The princes that day passed before us, 
Our countrymen’s glory and hope; 


Monsieur, who was learned in Horace, 


D’Artois, who could dance the tight-rope. 
One night we kept guard for the Queen, 
At her Majesty’s opera-box, 
While the King, that majestical monarch, 
Sat filing at home at his locks. 


“Yes, I drummed for the fair Antoinette, 
And so smiling she looked, and so tender, 

That our officers, privates, and drummers, 
All vowed they would die to defend her. 

But she cared not for us honest fellows, 
Who fought and who bled in her wars, 

She sneered at our gallant Rochambeau, 
And turned Lafayette out of doors. 


“Ventrebleu! then I swore a great oath 
No more to such tyrants to kneel. 

And so, just to keep up my drumming, 
One day I drummed down the Bastile! 
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Ho, landlord! a stoup of fresh wine. 
Come, comrades, a bumper we’ll try, 

And drink to the year eighty-nine 
And the glorious fourth of July! 


“Then bravely our cannon it thundered 
As onwards our patriots bore. 
Our enemies were but a hundred, 
And we twenty thousand or more. 
They carried the news to King Louis. 
He heard it as calm as you please, 
And, like a majestical monarch, 
Kept filing his locks and his keys. 


“We showed our republican courage, 
We stormed and we broke the great gate in, 
And we murdered the insolent governor 
For daring to keep us a-waiting. 
Lambese and his squadrons stood by; 
They never stirred finger or thumb. 
The saucy aristocrats trembled 
As they heard the republican drum. 


“Hurrah! what a storm was a-brewing! 
The day of our vengeance was come; 
Through scenes of what carnage and ruin 
Did I beat on the patriot drum! 

Let’s drink to the famed tenth of August: 
At midnight I beat the tattoo, 

And woke up the pikemen of Paris 
To follow the bold Barbaroux. 


“With pikes, and with shouts, and with torches 


Marched onwards our dusty battalions, 
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And we girt the tall castle of Louis, 
A million of tatterdemalons! 

We stormed the fair gardens where towered 
The walls of his heritage splendid. 

Ah, shame on him, craven and coward, 
That had not the heart to defend it! 


“With the crown of his sires on his head, 
His nobles and knights by his side, 

At the foot of his ancestors’ palace 
’T were easy, methinks, to have died. 

But no: when we burst through his barriers, 
’Mid heaps of the dying and dead, 

In vain through the chambers we sought him— 
He had turned like a craven and fled. 


* * * * * * * * 


“You all know the Place de la Concorde? 
Tis hard by the Tuileries wall ; 
’Mid terraces, fountains, and statues, 
There rises an obelisk tall. 
There rises an obelisk tall, 
All garnished and gilded the base is: 
’Tis surely the gayest of all 
Our beautiful city’s gay places. 


“ Around it are gardens and flowers, 


And the Cities of France on their thrones, 
Each crowned with her circlet of flowers 
Sits watching this biggest of stones! 
I love to go sit in the sun there, 
The flowers and fountains to see, 
And to think of the deeds that were done there 
In the glorious year ninety-three. 
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“Twas here stood the Altar of Freedom, 
And though neither marble nor gilding 
Was used in those days to adorn 
Our simple republican building, 
Corbleu! but the MERE GUILLOTINE 
Cared little for splendor or show, 
So you gave her an axe and a beam, 
And a plank and a basket or so. 


“ Awful, and proud, and erect, 
Here sate our republican goddess. 
Each morning her table we decked 
With dainty aristocrats’ bodies. 
The people each day flocked around 
As she sat at her meat and her wine: 
’T was always the use of our nation 
To witness the sovereign dine. 


“Young virgins with fair golden tresses, 
Old silver-haired prelates and priests, 
Dukes, marquises, barons, princesses, 
Were splendidly served at her feasts. 
Ventrebleu! but we pampered our ogress 
With the-best that our nation could bring, 
And dainty she grew in her progress, 
And called for the head of a King! 


“ She called for the blood of our King, 

And straight from his prison we drew him; 
And to her with shouting we led him, 

And took him, and bound him, and slew him. 
‘The monarchs of Europe against me 

Have plotted a godless alliance: 
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I'll fling them the head of King Louis,’ 
She said, ‘as my gage of defiance.’ 


“T see him as now, for a moment, 
Away from his jailors he broke, 
And stood at the foot of the scaffold, 
And lingered, and fain would have spoke. 
‘Ho, drummer! quick, silence yon Capet,’ 
Says Santerre, ‘with a beat of your drum.’ 
Lustily then did I tap it, 
And the son of St. Louis was dumb.” 


* * * = * = * * 


PART II. 


“The glorious days of September 
Saw many aristocrats fall; 
’Twas then that our pikes drank the blood | 
In the beautiful breast of Lamballe. 
Pardi, ’twas a beautiful lady! 
I seldom have looked on her like; 
And I drummed for a gallant procession, 
That marched with her head on a pike. 


“Let’s show the pale head to the Queen, 
We said — she’]l remember it well. 

She looked from the bars of her prison, 
And shrieked as she saw it, and fell. 

We set up a shout at her screaming, 
We laughed at the fright she had shown 

At the sight of the head of her minion; 
How she’d tremble to part with her own! 
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“We had taken the head of King Capet, 
We called for the blood of his wife; 
Undaunted she came to the scaffold, 
And bared her fair neck to the knife. 
As she felt the foul fingers that touched her, 
She shrunk, but she deigned not to speak: 
She looked with a royal disdain, 
And died with a blush on her cheek! 


“Twas thus that our country was saved; 
So told us the safety committee! 
But psha! I’ve the heart of a soldier, 
All gentleness, mercy, and pity. 
I loathed to assist at such deeds, 
And my drum beat its loudest of tunes 
As we offered to justice offended 
The blood of the bloody tribunes. i 


“ Away with such foul recollections! 
No more of the axe and the block; 
I saw the last fight of the sections, 


As they fell ’neath our guns at Saint Rock. 


Young Bonaparte led us that day; 
When he sought the Italian frontier, 
I followed my gallant young captain, 
I followed him many a long year. 


“We came to an army in rags, 
Our general was but a boy 
When we first saw the Austrian flags 
Flaunt proud in the fields of Savoy. 
In the glorious year ninety-six, 
We marched to the banks of the Po; 
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I carried my drum and my sticks, 
And we laid the proud Austrian low. 


“Tn triumph we entered Milan, 
We seized on the Mantuan keys; 
The troops of the Emperor ran, 
And the Pope he fell down on his knees.” — 
Pierre’s comrades here called a fresh bottle, 
And clubbing together their wealth, 
They drank to the Army of Italy, 
And General Bonaparte’s health. 


The drummer now bared his old breast, 
And showed us a plenty of scars, 

Rude presents that Fortune had made him, 
In fifty victorious wars. 

“This came when I followed bold Kleber — 
’T was shot by a Mameluke gun; 

And this from an Austrian sabre, 
When the field of Marengo was won. 


“My forehead has many deep furrows, 
‘But this is the deepest of all: 

A Brunswicker made it at Jena, 
Beside the fair river of Saal. 

This cross, ’twas the Emperor gave it; 
(God bless him!) it covers a blow; 

I had it at Austerlitz fight, 
As I beat on my drum in the snow. 


“Twas thus that we conquered and fought; 
But wherefore continue the story? 

There’s never a baby in France 
But has heard of our chief and our glory,— 


NAPOLEON AT JENA. 
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But has heard of our chief and our fame, 
His sorrows and triumphs can tell, 
How bravely Napoleon conquered, 
How bravely and sadly he fell. 


“Tt makes my old heart to beat higher, 
To think of the deeds that I saw; 

I followed bold Ney through the fire, 
And charged at the side of Murat.” 

And so did old Peter continue 
His story of twenty brave years; 

His audience followed with comments — 
Rude comments of curses and tears. 


He told how the Prussians in vain 
Had died in defence of their land; 
His audience laughed at the story, 
And vowed that their captain was grand! 
He had fought the red English, he said, 
In many a battle of Spain; 
They cursed the red English, and prayed 
To meet them and fight them again. 


He told them how Russia was lost, 

Had winter not driven them back; 
And his company cursed the quick frost, 
And doubly they cursed the Cossack. 

He told how the stranger arrived; 
They wept at the tale of disgrace; 
And they longed but for one battle more, 
The stain of their shame to efface! 


“Our country their hordes overrun, 
We fled to the fields of Champagne, 
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And fought them, though twenty to one, 
And beat them again and again! 

Our warrior was conquered at last; 
They bade him his crown to resign; 

To fate and his country he yielded 
The rights of himself and his line. 


“He came, and among us he stood, 
Around him we pressed in a throng, ~ 
We could not regard him for weeping, 
Who had led us and loved us so long. 
‘I have led you for twenty long years,’ 
Napoleon said, ere he went; 
“Wherever was honor I found you, 
And with you, my sons, am content. 


““Though Europe against me was armed, 
Your chiefs and my people are true; 

I still might have struggled with fortune, 
And baffled all Europe with you. 


“But France would have suffered the while; 
’Tis best that I suffer alone; 

I go to my place of exile, 
To write of the deeds we have done. 


“Be true to the king that they give you. 
We may not embrace ere we part; 
But, General, reach me your hand, 
And press me, I pray, to your heart.’ 


“He called for our old battle standard; 
One kiss to the eagle he gave. 

‘Dear eagle!’ he said, ‘may this kiss . 
Long sound in the hearts of the brave!’ 
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’T was thus that Napoleon left us; 
Our people were weeping and mute, 

As he passed through the lines of his guard, 
And our drums beat the notes of salute. 


* * * * * * * * 


“T looked when our drumming was o’er, 
I looked, but our hero was gone; 
We were destined to see him once more, 
When we fought on the Mount of St. John. 
The Emperor rode through our files; 
’Twas June, and a fair Sunday morn. 
The lines of our warriors for miles 
Stretched wide through the Waterloo corn. 


“Tn thousands we stood on the plain, 

The red-coats were crowning the height; 
‘Go scatter yon English,’ he said; 

‘We'll sup, lads, at Brussels to-night.’ 
We answered his voice with a shout; 

Our eagles were bright in the sun; 
Our drums and our cannon spoke out, 

And the thundering battle begun. 


“One charge to another succeeds, 

Like waves that a hurricane bears; 
All day do our galloping steeds 

Dash fierce on the enemy’s squares. 
At noon we began the fell onset: 

We charged up the Englishman’s hill; 
And madly we charged it at sunset — 

His banners were floating there still. 
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cS Go to! I will tell you no more; 
You know how the battle was lost. 
Ho! fetch me a beaker of wine, 
And, comrades, I’ll give you a toast. 
T’ll give you a curse on all traitors, 
Who plotted our Emperor’s ruin; 
And a curse on those red-coated English, 
Whose bayonets helped our undoing. 


“A curse on those British assassins 
Who ordered the slaughter of Ney; 

A curse op Sir Hudson, who tortured 
The life of our hero away. 

A curse on all Russians — I hate them — 
On all Prussian and Austrian fry; 

And O! but I pray we may meet them, 
And fight them again ere I die.” 


* * * * * * * * 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE AT 
BALAKLAVA. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


HAF a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
“Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!” he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
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“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismay’d ? 
Not:tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
/Theirs not to reason why,\ 
‘Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d ; 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them . 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d.at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 

_ They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred. 


HERVE RIEL. 
Robert Browning. 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French, — woe to France! 

And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the blue, 

Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to Saint-Malo on the Rance, 

With the English fleet in view. 


*T was the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, Damfre- 
ville ; 


tne Rony Carn, 
From the picture by Mrs. Elizaheth Butler Thanmmean 
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Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 
And they signalled to the place 
“ Help the winners of a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us quick —or, quicker 
still, 
Here’s the English can and will!” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on board ; 
“Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to pass?” 
laughed they : 
“Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred and 
scored, — 

Shall the ‘ Formidable’ here, with her twelve and eighty guns, 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way, 
Trust to enter — where ’t is ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 

And with flow at full beside ? 
Now, ’t is slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!” 


Then was called a council straight. 
Brief and bitter the debate: 
“ Here’s the English at our heels; would you have them take 
in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? Better run the ships aground!” 
(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
“Not a minute more to wait! 
Let the captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the beach! 


France must undergo her fate, 
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Give the word!” But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard ; 
For up stood, for out Whe Say for in struck amid all these 
—A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — first, second, third ? 
No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor, pressed by Tourville for the 
fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croisickese. 


And “ What mockery or malice have we here?” cries Hervé 
Riel: 
“ Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, or 
. rogues ? 
Talk to-me of rocks and shoals? me who took the soundings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 
’Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the river disem- 
bogues ? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying’s for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues ! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me there’s 
a way! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this ‘Formidable’ clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know wen, 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
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And if one ship misbehave, — 
— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life, — here’s my head! ” cries Hervé 
Riel. 


Not a minute more to wait. 
“Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!” cried 
its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God’s grace! 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage, as its inch of way were the wide gea’s 
profound ! 

See, safe thro’ shoal and rock, 

How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past. 
All are harbored to the last, ' 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas “ Anchor!” sure as fate, 
Up the English come, — too late ! 


So, the storm subsides to calm : 
They see the green trees wave 
On the heights o’erlooking Gréve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
“ Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away! © 
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’Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance!” 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance ! 
Out burst all with one accord, 
“This is Paradise for Hell! 
Let France, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing!” 
What a shout, and all one word, 
“Hervé Riel!” 
As he stepped in front once more, 
Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


Then said Damfreville, “ My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard. 

Praise is deeper than the lips: 

You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s not Damfre- 

ville.” 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 

On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 

“Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, 


And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but a 
run ? — 
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Since ’tis ask and have, I may — 
Since the others go ashore — 
- Come! A good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I eall the Belle Aurore! ” 
That he asked ‘and that he got,— nothing more. 


Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England bore 
the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank! 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife the Belle 
Aurore! 
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A RERORT OF -THE TRUTH: OF THE HIGHT 
ABOUT THE ISLES OF AZORES, 


Tue Last or Aveust, 1591, BETWIXT THE REVENGE, ONE 
oF HER Magrsty’s SHIPS, AND AN ARMADA OF THE 
Kine oF SPAIN ; PENNED BY THE HOoNOR- 

ABLE Sir WALTER RALEIGH, KNIGHT. 


From ‘“‘THE PRINCIPAL NAVIGATIONS, VOYAGES, TRAFFICKS, AND DIs- 
COVERIES OF THE ENGLISH NATION.’’ 


Collected by Richard Hakluyt, 


Preacher, and sometime Student of Christ-Church in Oxford. 


Because the rumors are diversely spread, as well in Eng- 
land as in the Low Countries and elsewhere, of this late 
encounter between her Majesty’s ships and the Armada of 
Spain; and that the Spaniards, according to their usual manner, 
fill the world with their vain-glorious vaunts, making great 
appearance of victories when, on the contrary, themselves are 
most commonly and shamefully beaten and dishonored; it is 
agreeable with all good reason, for manifestation of the truth, 
to overcome falsehood and untruth, that the beginning, con- 
tinuance, and success of this late honorable encounter of Sir - 
Richard Grenville and other her Majesty’s Captains with the 
Armada of Spain should be truly set down and published 
without partiality or false imaginations. And it is no mar- 
vel that the Spaniard should seek by false and slanderous 
pamphlets, advisoes, and letters, to cover their own loss, and to 
derogate from others their due honors, especially in this fight 
performed far off; seeing they were not ashamed in the year 
1588, when they purposed the invasion of this land, to publish 
in sundry languages in print great victories in words, which 
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they pleaded to have obtained against this realm, and spread 
the same in a most false sort over all parts of France, Italy, 
and elsewhere. When shortly after, it was happily manifested 
in very deed to all nations how their navy, which they termed 
invincible, consisting of one hundred and forty sail of ships, 
not only of their own kingdom but strengthened with the 
greatest argosies — Portugal caracks, Florentines, and huge 
hulks of other countries —were by thirty of her Majesty’s 
own ships of war, and a few of our own merchants, by the 
wise, valiant, and advantageous conduct of the Lord Charles 
Howard, high Admiral of England, beaten and _ shuffled 
together, even from the Lizard in Cornwall, first to Portland, 
where they shamefully left Don Pedro de Valdes with his 
mighty ship; from Portland to Calais, where they lost Hugo 
de Moneado with the galleys of which he was captain; and 
from Calais, driven with squibs from their anchors, were 
chased out of the sight of England, round about Scotland 
and Ireland. Where for the sympathy of their religion 
hoping to find succor and assistance, a great part of them 
were crushed against the rocks, and those other that landed, 
being very many in number, were, notwithstanding, broken, 
slain, and taken, and so sent from village to village, 
coupled in halters, to be shipped into England. Where her 
Majesty, of her princely disposition, disdaining to put them 
to death, and scorning either to retain or entertain them, 
sent them all back again to their countries, to witness and 
recount the worthy achievements of their invincible and dread- 
ful navy: of which the number of soldiers, the fearful burthen 
of their ships, the commanders’ names of every squadron,: 
with all their magazines of provisions, were put in print as 
an army and navy unresistible, and disdaining prevention. 
With all which so great and terrible an ostentation, they 
did not in all their sailing round about England so much as 
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sink, or take, one ship, bark, pinnace, or cockboat of ours, 
or ever burnt so much as one sheepcote of this land. Whenas, 
on the contrary, Sir Francis Drake with only eight hundred 
soldiers not long before landed in their Indies and forced 
Sant-Iago, Santo Domingo, Carthagena, and the forts of Florida. 
And after that, Sir John Norris marched from Peniche in 
Portugal with a handful of soldiers to the gates of Lisbon, 
being above forty English miles. Where the Earl of Essex 
himself and other valiant gentlemen braved the city of Lisbon, 
encamped at the very gates; from whence, after many days’ 
abode, they made retreat by land, in despite of all their 
garrisons, both of horse and foot. 

In this sort I have a little digressed from my first purpose 
only by the necessary comparison of their and our actions: 
the one covetous of honor without vaunt of ostentation; the 
other so greedy to purchase the opinion of their own affairs, 
and by false rumors to resist the blasts of their own dis- 
honors, that they will not only not blush to spread all manner 
of untruths, but even for the least advantage, be it but for the 
taking of one poor adventurer of the English, will celebrate 
the victory with bonfires in every town—always spending 
more in faggots than the purchase was worth they obtained. 
Whenas we never thought it worth the consumption of 
two billets, when we have taken eight or ten of their Indian 
ships at one time, and twenty of the Brazil fleet. Such is 
the difference*between true valor and ostentation, and between 
honorable actions and frivolous, vain-glorious vaunts. But 
now to return to my purpose. 

The Lord Thomas Howard with six of her Majesty’s ships, 
six victuallers of London, the bark Raleigh, and two or three 
other pinnaces riding at anchor near unto Flores, one of the 
westerly islands of the Azores, the last of August in the 
afternoon, had intelligence by one Captain Middleton of 
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the approach of the Spanish Armada. Which Middleton, 
being in a very good sailer, had kept them company three days 
before, of good purpose, both to discover their forces the more, 
as also to give advice to my Lord Thomas of their approach. 
He had no sooner delivered the news than the fleet was in 
sight. Many of our ships’ companies were on shore; some 
providing ballast for their ships, others filling of water and 
refreshing themselves from the land with such things as 
they could either for money or by force recover. By reason 
whereof our ships were all pestered, and rummaging every- 
thing out of order, very light for want of ballast, and that 
which was most to our disadvantage, the one half part of the 
men of every ship sick and utterly unserviceable: for in the 
Revenge there were ninety diseased; in the Bonaventure not 
so many in health as could handle her mainsail. The rest, 
for the most part, were in little better state. The names of 
her Majesty’s ships were these as followeth: the Defiance, 
which was admiral; the Revenge, vice-admiral; the Bona- 
venture, commanded by Captain Crosse; the Lion, by George 
Fenner; the Foresight, by M. Thomas Vavasour; and the 
Crane, by Duffield. The Foresight and the Crane being but 
small ships: only the other were of the middle size; the rest, 
besides the bark Raleigh, commanded by Captain Thin, were 
victuallers, and of small force or none. 

The Spanish fleet, having shrouded their approach by reason 
of the island, were now so soon at hand that our ships had 
scarce time to weigh their anchors; but some of them were 
driven to let slip their cables and set sail. Sir Richard Gren- 
ville was the last that weighed—to recover the men that 
were upon the island, which otherwise had been lost. The 
Lord Thomas, with the rest, very hardly recovered the wind: 
which Sir Richard Grenville, not being able to do, was 
persuaded by the master and others to cut his mainsail and 
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cast about, and to trust to the sailing of the ship; for the 
squadron of Seville were on his weather bow. But Sir 
Richard utterly refused to turn from the enemy, alleging 
that he would rather choose to die than to dishonor himself, 
his country, and her Majesty’s ship, persuading his company 
that he would pass through the two squadrons in despite of 
them, and enforce those of Seville to give him way. Which 
he performed upon divers of the foremost, who, as the mar- 
iners term it, sprang their luff and fell under the lee of the 
Revenge. But the other course had been the better, and 
might right well have answered in so great an impossibility 
of prevailing. Notwithstanding, out of the greatness of his 
mind, he could not be persuaded. In the meanwhile, as he 
attended those which were nearest him, the great San Philip 
being in the wind of him and coming towards him, becalmed 
his sails in such sort that the ship could neither make way 
nor feel the helm—sgo huge and high was the Spanish ship, 
being of a thousand and five hundred tons. Who after laid 
the Revenge aboard. When he was thus bereft of his sails, the 
ships that were under his lee, luffing up, also laid him aboard. 
The said Philip carried three tier of ordnance on a side, and 
eleven pieces in every tier. She shot eight forth right out of 
her chase, besides those of her stern ports. 

After the Revenge was entangled with this Philip, four 
others boarded her, two on her larboard and two on her 
starboard. The fight thus beginning at three of the clock in 
the afternoon continued very terrible all that evening. But 
the great San Philip having received the lower tier of the 
Revenge, discharged with cross bar-shot, shifted herself with 
all diligence from her sides, utterly misliking her first enter- 
tainment. Some say that the ship foundered, but we can not 
report it for truth unless we are assured. The Spanish ships 
were filled with companies of soldiers, in some two hundred 
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besides the mariners; in some five, in others eight hundred. 
In ours there were none at all besides the mariners but the 
servants of the commanders and some few voluntary gentle- 
men only. After many interchanged volleys of great ord- 
nance and small shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter the 
Revenge, and made divers attempts, hoping to force her by 
the multitude of their armed soldiers, but were repulsed 
again and again, and at all times beaten back into their own 
ships, or into the seas. In the beginning of the fight, the 
George Noble of London having received some shot through 
her from the Armada, fell under the lee of the Revenge, and 
asked Sir Richard what he would command her, being one of 
the victuallers and of small force. Sir Richard bade her 
save herself and leave him to his fortune. After the fight 
had thus, without intermission, continued while the day lasted 
and some hours of the night, many of our men were slain or 
hurt, and one of the great galleons of the Armada and the 
admiral of the hulks both sank: and in many other of the 
Spanish ships great slaughter was made. Some write that 
Sir Richard was very dangerously hurt almost in the begin- 
ning of the fight, and lay speechless for a time ere he 
recovered. But two of the Revenge’s own company, brought 
home in a ship of Lime from the islands, (examined by some of 
the lords and others,) affirmed that he was never so wounded 
as that he forsook the upper deck till an hour before midnight : 
and then being shot into the body with a musket, as he was 
a-dressing, he was again shot into the head, and withal his 
surgeon was wounded to death. This agreeth also with an 
examination taken by Sir Francis Gedolphin of four other 
mariners of the same ship being returned, which examination 
the said Sir Francis sent unto Master William Killigrew, of 
her Majesty’s privy chamber. 

But to return to the fight: the Spanish ships which 
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attempted to board the Revenge, as they were wounded and 
beaten off, so always others came in their places, (she having 
never less than two mighty galleons by her sides and aboard 
her,) so that ere the morning, from three of the clock the day 
before, there had fifteen several armadas assailed her; and all 
so ill approved their entertainment, that they were by the 
break of day far more willing to harken to a composition 
than hastily to make any more assaults or entries. But as 
the day increased, so our men decreased: and as the ight grew 
more and more, by so much more grew our discomforts. For 
none appeared in sight but enemies, saving one small ship 
called the Pilgrim, commanded by Jacob Whiddon, who hoy- 
ered all night to see the success; but in the morning, bearing 
with the Revenge, was hunted lke a hare amongst many 
ravenous hounds, but escaped. 

All the powder of the Revenge, to the last barrel was now 
spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her best men slain, and 
the most part of the rest hurt. In the beginning of the fight 
she had but one hundred free from sickness, and fourscore 
and ten sick laid in hold upon the ballast. A small troop 
to man such a ship, and a weak garrison to resist so mighty 
an army! By those hundred all was sustained —the vol- 
leys, boardings, and enterings of fifteen ships of war, besides 
those which beat her at large. On the contrary the Spanish 
were always supplied with soldiers brought from every 
squadron: all manner of arms and powder at will. Unto 
ours there remained no comfort at all, no hope, no supply 
either of ships, men, or weapons:—the masts all beaten 
overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, her upper work altogether 
razed, and in effect evened she was with the water, but the 
very foundation or bottom of a ship, nothing being left over- 
head either for flight or defence. 

Sir Richard finding himself in this distress, and unable any 
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longer to make resistance, having endured in this fifteen 
‘hours fight the assault of fifteen several armadas (all by 
turns aboard him) and by estimation eight hundred shot of 
great artillery, besides many assaults and entries; and finding 
himself and the ship must needs be possessed by the enemy, 
who were now all cast in a ring round about him, (the 
Revenge not able to move one way or the other, but as she 
was moved with the waves and billows of the sea,) com- 
manded the master gunner, whom he knew to be a most reso- 
lute man, to split and sink the ship that thereby nothing 
might remain of glory or victory to the Spaniards — seeing 
in so many hours fight and with so great a navy they were 
not able to take her, having had fifteen hours time, above ten 
thousand men, and fifty and three sail of men-of-war to perform 
it withal—and persuaded the company, or as many as he 
could induce, to yield themselves unto God and to the mercy 
of none else; but as they had, like valiant resolute men, 
repulsed so many enemies, they should not now shorten the 
honor of their nation by prolonging their own lives for a few 
hours or a few days. ‘The master gunner readily conde- 
scended, and divers others; but the captain and the master 
were of another opinion, and besought Sir Richard to have 
care of them, alleging that the Spaniards would be as ready 
to entertain a composition as they were willing to offer the 
same, and that there being divers sufficient and valiant men 
yet living, whose wounds were not mortal, they might do their 
country and prince acceptable service hereafter. And whereas 
Sir Richard had alleged that the Spaniards should never 
glory to have taken one snip of her Majesty, seeing they had 
so long and so notably defended themselves, they answered 
that the ship had six feet of water in hold, three shot under 
water, (which were so weakly stopped that with the first 
working of the sea she must needs sink,) and was besides so 
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crushed and bruised that she could never be removed out of 
the place. 

While the matter was thus in dispute and Sir Richard was 
refusing to hearken to any of their reasons, the master of the 
Revenge (for the captain had won unto himself the greater 
party) was convoyed aboard the General of Don Alphonso 
Bacan, who, finding none over hasty to enter the Revenge 
again, doubting lest Sir Richard would have blown them up 
and himself, and perceiving by the report of the master of 
the Revenge his dangerous disposition, yielded that all 
their lives should be saved, the company sent to England, 
and the better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their 
estate would bear; and in the mean season they were to be 
free from galleys or imprisonment. To this he so much the 
rather condescended as well, as I have said, for fear of further 
loss and mischief to themselves as also for the desire he had 
to recover Sir Richard Grenville, whom for his notable valor 
he seemed greatly to honor and admire. 

When this answer was returned—that safety of life was 
promised —the common sort being now at the end of their 
peril, the most drew back from Sir Richard and the master 
gunner. It was no hard matter to dissuade men from death 
to life. The master gunner finding himself and Sir Richard 
thus prevented and mastered by the greater number would 
have slain himself with a sword, had he not been by force 
withheld and locked into his cabin. Then the General sent 
many boats aboard the Revenge, and divers of our men, fearing 
Sir Richard’s disposition, stole away aboard the General and 
other ships. Sir Richard thus overmatched was sent unto 
by Alphonso Bagan to remove out of the Revenge, the ship 
being marvelous unsavory, filled with blood and_ bodies 
of dead and wounded men like a slaughter house. Sir 
Richard answered that he might do with his body what he 
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list, for he esteemed it not, and as he was carried out of the 
ship he swooned: and, reviving again, desired the company 
to pray for him. The General used Sir Richard with all 
humanity, and left nothing unattempted that tended to his 
recovery, highly commending his valor and worthiness and 
greatly bewailing the danger wherein he was, being unto 
them a rare spectacle and a resolution seldom approved, to 
see one ship turn toward so many enemies, to endure the 
charge and boarding of so many huge armadas, and to resist 
and repel the assaults and entries of so many soldiers. All 
which and more is confirmed by a Spanish captain of the same 
armada and a present actor in the fight, who, being severed 
from the rest in a storm, was by the Lion of London, a small 
ship, taken, and is now prisoner in London. 

The general commander of the Armada was Don Alphonso 
Bagan, brother to the Marquis of Santa Cruz. The admiral 
of the Biscayan. squadron was Britandona; of the squadron of 
Seville, the Marquis of Arumburch. The hulks and flyboats 
were commanded by Luis Coutinho. There were slain and 
drowned in this fight well near one thousand of the enemies 
and two special commanders, Don Luis de St. John, and Don 
George de Prunaria de Malaga, as the Spanish captain con- 
fesseth, besides divers others of special account, whereof as 
yet report is not made. 

The Admiral of the hulks and the Ascension of Seville 
were both sunk by the side of the Revenge; one other recov- 
ered the road of Saint Michael and sank also there ; a fourth 
ran herself with the shore to save her men. Sir Richard died, 
as it is said, the second or third day aboard the General: and 
was by them greatly bewailed. What became of his body, 
whether it was buried in the sea or on the land we know 
not. The comfort that remaineth to his friends is, that he 
hath ended his life honorably in respect of the reputation 
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won to his nation and country, and of the same to his pos- 
terity, and that, being dead, he hath not outlived his own 
honor. 

For the rest of her Majesty’s ships that entered not so far 
into the fight as the Revenge, the reasons and causes were 
these. ... The island of Flores was on the one side, fifty- 
three sail of the Spanish, divided into squadrons, on the 
other, all as full filled with soldiers as they could contain. 
Almost the one half of our men sick and not able to serve; 
the ships grown foul, unrummaged, and scarcely able to bear 
any sail for want of ballast, having been six months at the sea 
before. If all the rest had entered, all had been lost, for the 
very hugeness of the Spanish fleet, if no other violence had 
been offered, would have crushed them between them into 
shivers. Of which the dishonor and loss to the Queen had 
been far greater than the spoil or harm that the enemy 
could any way have received. Notwithstanding, it is very true 
that the Lord Thomas would have entered between the squad- 
rons, but the rest would not condescend : and the master of his 
own ship offered to leap into the sea rather than to conduct that 
her Majesty’s ship and the rest, to be a prey to the enemy 
where there was no hope nor possibility either of defence or 
victory. Which also in my opinion had ill sorted or answered 
the discretion and trust of a general—to commit himself 
and his charge to an assured destruction without hope or any 
likelihood of prevailing, thereby to diminish the strength of 
her Majesty’s navy, and to enrich the pride and glory of the 
enemy. The Foresight, of the Queen’s, commanded by M. 
Thomas Vavasour, performed a very great fight and stayed 
two hours as near the Revenge as the weather would permit 
him, not forsaking the fight till he was likely to be encom- 
passed by the squadrons, and with great difficulty cleared 
himself. The rest gave divers volleys of shot and entered as 
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far as the place permitted, and their own necessities to keep 
the weather gage of the enemy, until they were parted by 
night. A: few days after the fight was ended and the English 
prisoners dispersed into the Spanish and Indian ships, there 
arose so great a storm from the west and northwest that all 
the fleet was dispersed, as well as the Indian fleet which was 
then come unto them, as the rest of the Armada that attended 
_ their arrival, of which fourteen sail, together with the Re- 
venge, and in her two hundred Spaniards, were cast away 
upon the island of Saint Michael. So it pleased them to 
honor the burial of that renowned ship, the Revenge, not 
suffering her to perish alone for the great honor she had 
achieved in her life time. .. . 

To conclude: it hath ever to this day pleased God to, 
prosper and defend her Majesty, to break the purposes of 
malicious enemies, of forsworn traitors, and of unjust prac- 
tices and invasions. She hath ever been honored of the 
worthiest kings, served by faithful subjects, and shall by the 
favor of God, resist, repel, and confound all attempts what- 
soever against her sacred person or kingdom. In the mean 
time let the Spaniard and traitor vaunt of their success, and 
we, her true and obedient vassals, guided by the shining light 
of her virtues, shall always love her, serve her, and obey her 
to the end of our lives. 
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THE REVENGE. 
A BALLAD OF THE FLEET. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


I. 


Ar Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying from far 
away : 

‘Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty-three! ’ 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: ‘’Fore God I am no coward; 

But I can not meet them here, for my ships are out of gear, 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with fifty-three?’ 


II. 


Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘I know you are no coward; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.’ 


IIl. 


So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that day, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven; 
But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 
Very carefully and slow, 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below; 


THE “ REVENGE.” 
Redrawn from an old print by H. G. Skerret. 
From Professor £. K, Rawson's “ Twenty Famous Naval Battles,” by permission of T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
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For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left to 
Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 


Ivy. 


He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in 
sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 

‘Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, _ 

For to fight is but to die! 

There’1l be little of us left by the time this sun be set.’ 

And Sir Richard said again: ‘ We be all good English men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 

For I never turn’d my back upon Don or devil yet.’ 


Vv. 


Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and we roar’d a hurrah, 
and so 

The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her ninety sick below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to the left were 
seen, 

And the little Revenge ran on thro’ the long sea-lane between. 


VI. 


Thousands of their soldiers look’d down from their decks and 
laugh’d, 
Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little craft 
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Running on and on, till delay’d 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of fifteen hundred tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers of 
guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we stay’d. 


Vil. 


And while now the great San Philip hung above us like a 
cloud 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 

Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 

From the Spanish fleet that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard lay, 

And the battle-thunder broke from them all. 


VIil. 


But anon the.great San Philip, she bethought herself and 
went 

Having that within her womb that had left her ill content; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us hand to 
hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes and musketeers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes his 
ears 

When he leaps from the water to the land. 


7x 
And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the 
summer sea, 


But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty- 
three. 
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Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built gal- 
leons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder 
and flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night.long, drew back with her 
dead and her shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shatter’d, and so could 
fight us no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before? 


xX. 


For he said ‘ Fight on! fight on!’ 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night 
was gone, 

With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 

And himself he was wounded again in the side and the head, 

And he said ‘Fight on! fight on!’ 


XI. 


And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over the | 
summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all ina 
ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they fear’d that we 
still could sting, 

So they watch’d what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain, 
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And half of the rest of us maim’d for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark 
and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder was all 
of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

‘We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die — does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in 
twain! 

Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain!’ 


XII. 


And the gunner said ‘Ay, ay,’ but the seamen made reply: 
‘We have children, we have wives, 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promise, if we yield, to let us go; 
We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow.’ 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 


XIII. 


And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at 
last, 

And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign 
grace ; 
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But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

‘I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and 
true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do: 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die!’ 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 


XIV. 


And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his English few; 

Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught they knew, 

But they sank his body with honor down into the deep, 

And they mann’d the Revenge with a swarthier alien crew, 

And away she sail’d with her loss and long’d for her own; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruin’d awoke from 
sleep, 

And the water began to heave and the weather to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew, 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake 
grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts and 
their flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shatter’d navy 
of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 
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PIBROCH OF DONALD DHU. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Prsrocu! of Donuil Dhu,? 
Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew, 
Summon Clan-Conuil. 

Come away, come away, 
Hark to the summons! 

Come in your war array, 
Gentles and commons. 


Come from deep glen, and 
From mountains so rocky, 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlocky. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterr’d, 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges: 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broadswords and targes. 


1 Pibroch, a wild, irregular species of music used to rouse a martial spirit 
among the clans, 2 Dhu, the Black, 
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Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded: 

Faster come, faster come, 
Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page and groom, 
Tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come; 

- See how they gather! 

Wide waves. the eagle plume, 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set! 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, 
Knell for the onset! 


CORONACH.! 


From THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest. 
The font, re-appearing, 
From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, 
To Duncan no morrow! 


1 Coronach, a lamentation for the dead, 
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108 Hk DESPAIRING LOVER. 
The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 
Fleet foot on the correi,? 
Sage counsel in cumber,?® 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain 
Thou art gone, and forever. 


THE DESPAIRING LOVER. 
William Walsh. 


DistTRAcTED with care, 

For Phyllis the fair, 

Since nothing can move her, 
Poor Damon, her lover, 
Resolves in despair 

No longer to languish 

Nor bear so much anguish; 


2 correi, a hollow space in the side of a hill. 3 cumber, trouble. 
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But, mad with his love, 
To a precipice goes, 
Where a leap from above 
Will soon finish his woes. 


When, in rage, he came there, 
Beholding how steep 

The sides did appear, 
And the bottom how deep; 

His torments projecting, 

And sadly reflecting 

That a lover forsaken 
A new love may get, 

But a neck when once broken 
Can never be set; 


And that he could die 
Whenever he would, 
But that he could live 
But as long as he could; 
How grievous soever 
The torment might grow, 
He scorn’d to endeavor 
To finish it so. 
_ But bold, unconcern’d, 
At thoughts of the pain, 
He calmly return’d 
To his cottage again. 
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A DIRGE. 
From CYMBELINE. 
William Shakespeare. 


Frar no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown 0’ the great; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee and come to dust. 


No exorciser harm thee! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee! 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 
Nothing ill come near thee! 
Quiet consummation have; 
And renowned be thy grave! 
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ANNABEL LEE. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 


Ir was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, . 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of ANNABEL LEE; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


ZI was a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea: 
But we loved with a love that was more than love — 
_ Land my Annaset LEE; 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful AnnABEL LEE; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me — 

Yes ! —that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my AnnABEL Lex. 
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But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we — 3 
Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE: 


For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful AnnAaBEeL LEE; 

And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful ANNABEL LEE; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling, — my darling, —my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the side of the sea. 


FAIR HELEN OF KIRCONNELL. 


I wisu I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Oh that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee! 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd! Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me! 


1 burd, lady. 
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O think na? ye my heart was sair,® 
When my love dropt down and spak nae mair! 
There did she swoon wi’ meikle ° care, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


As I went down the water-side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 


. None but my foe to be my guide, 


2 na, not. 


On fair Kirconnell Lee; 


I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

For her sake that died for me. 


O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

I’l1 make a garland of thy hair, 

Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 


O that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, “Haste and come to me!” — 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een,’ 
And I in Helen’s arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


8 sair, sorrowful. 4 mair, more. 


5 meikle, much. - 6 ower, over. 7 een, eyes: 
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I wish I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me. 


A lady of the name of Helen, daughter of the Laird of Kirconnell, in 
Dumfries-shire, and celebrated for her beauty, was beloved by two gentlemen. 
The name of the favored suitor was Adam Fleming; that of the other has 
escaped tradition. The addresses of the latter were favored by the friends of 
the lady, and the lovers were therefore obliged to meet in secret, in the church- 
yard of Kirconnell, a romantic spot, almost surrounded by the river Kirtle. 
During one of these private interviews, the jealous and despised lover sud- 
denly appeared on the opposite bank of the stream, and levelled his carabine 
at the breast of his rival. Helen threw herself before her lover, received in 
her bosom the bullet, and died in hisarms. A combat ensued between Fleming 
and the murderer, in which the latter was cut to pieces. 


THE BUGLE SONG. 


From Tue PRINCEss. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


Tue splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


TO CELIA. 
From THE FoREST. 
Ben Jonson. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I’11 not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine: 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee, late, a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 
Since when, it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 
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HAROLD’S SONG. 
From Tue Lay oF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


O, LISTEN, listen, ladies gay ! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


“Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay! 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 


“The blackening wave is edged with white; 
To inch and rock the’ sea-mews fly ; 

The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 


“ast night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round lady gay; 
Then stay thee, fair, in Ravensheuch: 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day? ” 


“?*Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my lady-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 


“?’T is not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If ’tis not filled by Rosabelle.” 
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O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
’*T'was broader than the watch-fire light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copsewood glen; 

’T' was seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 


Seemed all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Seemed all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 
And glimmered all the dead men’s mail. 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 
So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 


There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 


And each Saint Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell; 

But the sea-caves rung and the wild waves sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 
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AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
Lady Anne Lindsay. 


Wuen the sheep are in the fauld, when the cows come hame, 
When a’ the weary world to quiet rest are gane, 

The woes of my heart fa’ in showers frae my ee, 

Unken’d by my gudeman, who soundly sleeps by me. 


Young Jamie loo’d me weel, and sought me for his bride ; 
But saving ae crown-piece, he’d naething else beside. 

To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea; 

And the crown and the pound, oh! they were baith for me! 


Before he had been gane a twelvemonth and a day, 
My father brak his arm, our cow was stown away ; 
My mother she fell sick —my Jamie was at sea— 
And Auld Robin Gray, oh! he came a-courting me. 


My father cou’dna work —my mother cou’dna spin; 

I toil’d day and night, but their bread I cou’dna win; 
Auld Rob maintain’d them baith, and, wi’ tears in his ee, 
Said, “Jenny, oh! for their sakes, will you marry me?” 


My heart it said na, and I look’d for Jamie back ; 
But hard blew the winds, and his ship was a wrack : 
His ship it was a wrack! Why didna Jenny dee ? 
Or, wherefore am I spared to cry out, Woe is me! 


My father argued sair —my mother didna speak, 

But she look’d in my face till my heart was like to break: 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea; 
And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 
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I hadna been his wife, a week but only four, 

When mournfw’ as I sat on the stane at my door, 

I saw my Jamie’s ghaist — I cou’dna think it he, 

Till he said, “I’m come hame, my love, to marry thee!” 


O sair, sair did we greet, and mickle say of a’; 
Ae kiss we took, nae mair —I bad him gang awa. 
I wish that I were dead, but I’m no like to dee; 
For O, I am but young to cry out, Woe is me! 


I gang like a ghaist, and I carena much to spin; 
I darena think o’ Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 
But I will do my best a gude wife aye to be, 
For Auld Robin Gray, oh! he is sae kind to me. 


ALLEN-A-DALE. 
From RoKkEBy. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Au.en-A-DALE has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 

Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle! come, hearken my tale! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 


The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 

And he views his domains upon Arkindale side. 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game, 
The chase for the wild, and the park for the tame; 
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Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of the vale, 
Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale! 


Allen-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight, 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as bright; 
Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail, 

Who at Rere-cross on Stanmore meets Allen-a-Dale. 


Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come; 

The mother, she asked of his household and home: 
“Though the castle of. Richmond stand fair on the hill, 
My hall,” quoth bold Allen, “shows gallanter still; 
’Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 
And with all its bright spangles!” said Allen-a-Dale. 


The father was steel, and the mother was stone; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him be gone; 
But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their cry: 
He had laughed on the lass with his bonny black eye, 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 

And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale! 


O, BRIGNALL BANKS ARE WILD AND FAIR. 


From Roxesy. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


O, Brrenauy banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. 
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And as I rode by Dalton-hall 
Beneath the turrets high, 

A Maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily, — 

“‘Q, Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen.” — 


“Tf, Maiden, thou would’st wend with me, 
To leave both tower and town, 

Thou first must guess what life lead we, 
That dwell by dale and down ? 

And if thou can’st that riddle read, 
As read full well you may, 

Then to the greenwood shalt thou speed, 
As blithe as Queen of May.” — 

Yet sung she: “ Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 
Than reign our English queen. 


“T read you, by your bugle-horn, 
And by your palfrey good, 

I read you for a Ranger sworn, 
To keep the king’s greenwood.” — 

“A Ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
And ’tis at peep of light ; 

His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.” — 

Yet sung she: “ Brignall banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay ; 

I would I were with Edmund there, 
To reign his Queen of May! 
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“With burnish’d brand and musketoon, 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold Dragoon, 
That lists the tuck of drum.” — 

“T list no more the tuck of drum, 
No more the trumpet hear; 

But when the beetle sounds his hum, 
My comrades take the spear.” 

“ And, O! though Brignall banks be fair, 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare, 
Would reign my Queen of May! 


“ Maiden! a nameless life I lead, 
A nameless death [ll die ; 

The fiend, whose lantern lights the mead, 
Were better mate than I! 

And when I’m with my comrades met, 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now.” 

“Yet Brignall banks are fresh and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.” 


BARBARA ALLEN’S CRUELTY. 


Iw Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 
There was a faire maid dwellin, 
Made every youth crye, Wel-awaye ! 

Her name was Barbara Allen. 
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All in the merrye month of May, 
When green buds they were swellin, 
Young Jemmye Grove on his death-bed lay, 
For love of Barbara Allen. 


He sent his man unto her then, 
To the town where she was dwellin; 
“You must come to my master deare, 
Giff your name be Barbara Allen. 


“For death is printed on his face, 
And ore his hart is stealin: 

Then haste away to comfort him, 
O lovely Barbara Allen.” 


“Though death be printed on his face, 
And ore his harte is stealin, 

Yet little better shall he be 
For bonny Barbara Allen.” 


So slowly, slowly, she came up, 
And slowly she came nye him; 

And all she sayd, when there she came, 
“Yong man, I think y’are dying.” 


He turned his face unto her strait, 
With deadlye sorrow sighing; 

“© lovely maid, come pity mee, 
I’me on my death-bed lying.” 


“Tf on your death-bed you doe lye, 
What needs the tale you are tellin? 

I cannot keep you from your death; 
Farewell,” sayd Barbara Allen. 
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He turned his face unto the wall, 
As deadlye pangs he fell in: 

“ Adieu! adieu! adieu to you all, 
Adieu to Barbara Allen.” 


As she was walking ore the fields, 
She heard the bell a knellin; 
And every stroke did seem to saye, 
‘“Unworthy Barbara Allen! ” 


She turned her body round about, 
And spied the corps a coming: 

“Taye down, laye down the corps,” she sayd, 
“That I may look upon him.” 


With scornful eye she looked downe, 
Her cheeks with laughter swellin ; 
Whilst all her friends cryd out amain, 

“Unworthy Barbara Allen! ” 


When he was dead, and laid in grave, 
Her harte was struck with sorrowe; 

“O mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall dye to-morrowe. 


“Hard-harted creature him to slight, 
Who loved me so dearlye: 

O that I had beene more kind to him, 
When he was alive and neare me! ” 


She, on her death-bed as she laye, 
Beg’d to be buried by him; 

And sore repented of the daye, 
That she did ere denye him. 
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“Farewell,” she sayd, “ye virgins all, 
And shun the fault I fell in: 

Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen.” 


ALICE BRAND. 


From Tuer LADY oF THE LAKE. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Le 


Merry it is in the good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle? are singing, 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter’s horn is ringing. 


“O Alice Brand, my native land 
Is lost for love of you; 

And we must hold by wood and wold, 
As outlaws wont to do. 


“O Alice, ’twas all for thy locks so bright, 
And ’twas all for thine eyes so blue, 

That on the night of our luckless flight, 
Thy brother bold I slew. 


“Now must I teach to hew the beech 
The hand that held the glaive,? 

For leaves to spread our lowly bed, 
And stakes to fence our cave. 


1 mavis, thrush. ~2 merle, blackbird. 8 glaive, broadsword. 
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“ And for vest of pall, thy fingers small, 
That wont on harp to stray, 

A cloak must shear from the slaughtered deer, 
To keep the cold away.” 


“O Richard! if my brother died, 
’Twas but a fatal chance; 

For darkling was the battle tried, 
And fortune sped the lance. 


“Tf pall and vair* no more I wear, 
Nor thou the crimson sheen, 

As warm, we’ll say, is the russet gray, 
As gay the forest-green. 


“And, Richard, if our lot be hard, 
And lost thy native land, 

Still Alice has her own Richard, 
And he his Alice Brand.” 


II. 


*Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
So blithe Lady Alice is singing; 

On the beech’s pride, and oak’s brown side, 
Lord Richard’s axe is ringing. 


Up spoke the moody Elfin King, 
Who woned® within the hill, — 

Like wind in the porch of a ruined church, 
His voice was ghostly shrill. 


“Why sounds yon stroke on beech and oak, 
Our moonlight circle’s screen? 


4 vair, fur. 5 woned, lived. 
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Or who comes here to chase the deer, 
Beloved of our Elfin Queen? 

Or who may dare on wold to wear 
The fairies’ fatal green? 


“Up, Urgan, up! to yon mortal hie, 
For thou wert christened man; 

For cross or sign thou wilt not fly, 
For muttered word or ban. 


“Lay on him the curse of the withered heart, 
The curse of the sleepless eye; 

Till he wish and pray that his life would part 
Nor yet find leave to die.” 


III. 


’Tis merry, ’tis merry, in good greenwood, 
Though the birds have stilled their singing; 
The evening blaze doth Alice raise, 
And Richard is fagots bringing. 


Up Urgan starts, that hideous dwarf, 
Before Lord Richard stands, 

And, as he crossed and blessed himself, 

“T fear not sign,” quoth the grisly elf, 
“That is made with bloody hands.” 


But out then spoke she, Alice Brand, 
That woman void of fear, — 

“ And if there’s blood upon his hand, 
’Tis but the blood of deer.” 
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“Now loud thou liest, thou bold of mood! 
It cleaves unto his hand, 

The stain of thine own kindly blood, 
The blood of Ethert Brand.” 


Then forward stepped she, Alice Brand, 
And made the holy sign, — 

“ And if there’s blood on Richard’s hand, 
A spotless hand is mine. 


“ And I conjure thee, demon elf, 
By Him whom demons fear, 

To show us whence thou art thyself, 
And what thine errand here?” 


Iv. 


“?Tis merry, ’tis merry, in Fairy-land, 
When fairy birds are singing, 

When the court doth ride by their monarch’s side, 
With bit and bridle ringing: 


“And gaily shines the Fairy-land — 
But all is glistening show, 

Like the idle gleam that December’s beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 


“ And fading, like that varied gleam, 
Is our inconstant shape, 

Who now like knight and lady seem, 
And now like dwarf and ape. 


“Tt was between the night and day, 
When the Fairy King has power, 
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That I sunk down in a sinful fray, 
And, ’twixt life and death, was snatched away 
To the joyless Elfin bower. 


“But wist I of a woman bold, 
Who thrice my brow durst sign, 

I might regain my mortal mould, 
As fair a form as thine.” 


She crossed him once — she crossed him twice — 
That lady was so brave; 

The fouler grew his goblin hue, 
The darker grew the cave. 


She crossed him thrice, that lady bold; 
He rose beneath her hand 

The fairest knight on Scottish mould, 
Her brother, Ethert Brand! 


Merry it is in good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
But merrier were they in Dunfermline gray, 
When all the bells were ringing. 
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THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 
Washington Irving. 
Founp AMONG THE PAPERS OF ‘THE LATE DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 


A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

Forever flushing round asummer sky. — Castie of Indolence. 


In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion of 
the river denominated by the ancient Dutch navigators the 
Tappan Zee, and where they always prudently shortened 
sail, and implored the protection of St. Nicholas when they 
crossed, there lies a small. market-town or rural port, which 
by some is called Greensburgh, but which is more generally 
and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. This name 
was given, we are told, in former days, by the good house- 
wives of the adjacent country, from the inveterate propensity 
of their husbands to linger about the village tavern on market 
days. Be that as it may, I do not vouch for the fact, but 
merely advert to it, for the sake of being precise and 
authentic. Not far from this village, perhaps about two 
miles, there is a little valley, or rather lap of land, among 
high hills, which is one of the quietest places in the whole 
world. A small brook glides through it, with just murmur 


enough to lull one to repose; and the occasional whistle of | 


a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound 
that ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that 


SLEEPY HoLiLow. . 


From a photograph, 


\ 
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shades one side of the valley. I had wandered into it at 
noon-time, when all nature is peculiarly quiet, and was 
startled by the roar of my own gun, as it broke the Sabbath 
stillness around, and was prolonged and reverberated by the 
angry echoes. If ever I should wish for a retreat,whither I 
might steal from the world and its distractions, and dream 
quietly away the remnant of a troubled life, I know of none 
more promising than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from the 
original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long been 
known by the name of Srespy Hoxtow, and its rustic lads 
are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neigh- 
boring country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang 
over the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere. Some 
say that the place was bewitched by a high German doctor, 
during the early days of the settlement; others, that an old 
Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his 
powwows there before the country was discovered by Master 
Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, the place still continues 
‘under the sway of some witching power, that holds a spell. 
over the minds of the good people, causing them to walk 
in a continual reverie. They are given to all kinds of mar- 
vellous beliefs; are subject to trances and visions; and fre- 
quently see strange sights, and hear music and voices in the 
air. The whole neighborhood abounds with local tales, 
haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars shoot and 
meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any other 
part of the country, and the night-mare, with her whole nine 
fold, seems to make it the favorite scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this enchanted 
region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of all the powers 
of the air, is the apparition of a figure on horseback without 
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a head. It is said by some to be the ghost of a Hessian 
trooper, whose head had been carried away by a cannon-ball, 
in some nameless battle during the revolutionary war; and 
who is ever and anon seen by the country folk, hurrying along 
in the gloom of night, as if on the wings of the wind. His 
haunts are not confined to the valley, but extend at times to 
the adjacent roads, and especially to the vicinity of a church 
at no great distance. Indeed, certain of the most authentic 
historians of those parts, who have been careful in collecting 
and collating the floating facts concerning this spectre, allege 
that the body of the trooper having been buried in the church- 
yard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of battle in nightly 
quest of his head; and that the rushing speed with which he 
sometimes passes along the Hollow, like a midnight blast, is 
owing to his being belated, and in a hurry to get back to the 
church-yard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary superstition, 
which has furnished materials for many a wild story in that 
region of shadows; and the spectre is known at all the 
country firesides, by the name of The Headless Horseman of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have men- 
tioned is not confined to the native inhabitants of the valley, 
but is unconsciously imbibed by every one who resides there 
for a time. However wide awake they may have been before 
they entered that sleepy region, they are sure, in a little 
time, to inhale the witching influence of the air, and begin to 
grow imaginative — to dream dreams, and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud; for it 
is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found here and there 
embosomed in the great State of New York, that population, 
manners, and customs, remain fixed; while the great torrent 
of migration and improvement, which is making such inces- 
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sant changes in other parts of this restless country, sweeps 
by them unobserved. They are like those little nooks of 
still water, which border a rapid stream, where we may see 
the straw and bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly 
revolving in their mimic harbor, undisturbed by the rush of 
the passing current. Though many years have elapsed since 
I trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I question 
whether I should not still find the same trees and the same 
families vegetating in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature, there abode, in a remote period 
of American history, that is to say, some thirty years since, 
a worthy wight of the name of Ichabod Crane; who sojourned, 
or, aS he expressed it, “tarried,” in Sleepy Hollow, for the 
purpose of instructing the children of the vicinity. He was 
a native of Connecticut; a state which supplies the Union 
with pioneers for the mind as well as for the forest, and 
sends forth yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and coun- 
try schoolmasters. The cognomen of Crane was not inappli- 
cable to his person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with 
narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a 
mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have served for 
shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung together. 
His head was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large 
green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked 
like a weather-cock perched upon his spindle neck, to tell 
which way the wind blew. To see him striding along the 
profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes bagging and 
fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for the 
genius of famine descending upon the earth, or some scare- 
crow eloped from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large room, 
rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly glazed, and 
partly patched with leaves of old copy-books. It was most 
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ingeniously secured at vacant hours by a withe twisted in 
the handle of the door, and stakes set against the window- 
shutters; so that though a thief might get in with perfect 
ease, he would find some embarrassment -in getting out: — 
an idea most probably borrowed by the architect, Yost Van 
Houten, from the mystery of an eel-pot. The school-house 
stood in a rather lonely but pleasant situation, just at the 
foot of a woody hill, with a brook running close by, and a 
formidable birch tree growing at one end of it. From hence 
the low murmur of his pupils’ voices, conning over their 
lessons, might be heard in a drowsy summer’s day, lke the 
hum of a bee-hive; interrupted now and then by the authori- 
tative voice of the master, in the tone of menace or command; 
or, peradventure, by the appalling sound of the birch, as he 
urged some tardy loiterer along the flowery path of knowl- 
edge. Truth to say, he was a conscientious man, and ever 
bore in mind the golden maxim, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” Ichabod Crane’s scholars certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was one of 
those cruel potentates of the school, who joy in the smart of 
their subjects; on the contrary, he administered justice with 
discrimination rather than severity; taking the burden off 
the backs of the weak, and laying it on those of the strong. 
Your mere puny stripling, that winced at the least flourish 
of the rod, was passed by with indulgence; but the claims of 
justice were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on some 
little, tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, who 
sulked and swelled and grew dogged and sullen beneath the 
birch. All this he called “doing his duty by their parents; ” 
and he never inflicted a chastisement without following it by 
the assurance, so consolatory to the smarting urchin, that “he 
would remember it and thank him for it the longest day he 
had to live.” 
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When school hours were over, he was even the companion 
and playmate of the larger boys; and on holiday afternoons 
would convoy some of the smaller ones home, who happened 
to have pretty sisters, or good housewives for mothers, noted 
for the comforts of the cupboard. Indeed, it behooved him 
to keep on good terms with his pupils. The revenue arising 
from his school was small, and would have been scarcely 
sufficient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge 
feeder, and though lank, had the dilating powers of an 
anaconda; but to help out his maintenance, he was, according 
to country custom in those parts, boarded and lodged at the 
houses of the farmers, whose children he instructed. With 
these he lived successively a week at a time; thus going the 
rounds of the neighborhood, with all his worldly effects tied 
up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of his 
rustic patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of schooling 
a grievous burden, and schoolmasters as mere drones, he had 
various ways of rendering himself both useful and agreeable. 
He assisted the farmers occasionally in the lighter labors of 
their farms; helped to make hay; mended the fences; took 
the horses to water; drove the cows from pasture; and cut 
wood for the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the domi- 
nant dignity and absolute sway, with which he lorded it in 
his little empire, the school, and became wonderfully gentle 
and ingratiating. He found favor in the eyes of the mothers, 
by petting the children, particularly the youngest; and like 
the lion bold, which whilom so magnanimously the lamb did 
hold, he would sit with a child on one knee, and rock a cradle 
with his foot for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing- 

master of the neighborhood, and picked up many bright 
| shillings by instructing the young folks in psalmody. It was 
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a matter of no little vanity to him on Sundays, to take his 
station in front of the church gallery, with a band of chosen 
singers; where, in his own mind, he completely carried away 
the palm from the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded 
far above all the rest of the congregation; and there are pecul- 
iar quavers still to be heard in that church, and which may 
even be heard half a mile off, quite to the opposite side of 
the mill-pond, on a still Sunday morning, which are said to 
be legitimately descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. 
Thus, by divers little make-shifts, in that ingenious way which 
is commonly denominated “by hook and by crook,” the worthy 
pedagogue got on tolerably enough, and was thought, by all 
who understood nothing of the labor of headwork, to have a 
wonderful easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a‘man of some importance in 
the female circle of a rural neighborhood; being considered 
a kind of idle gentleman-like personage, of vastly superior 
taste and accomplishments to the rough country swains, and, 
indeed, inferior in learning only to the parson. His appear- 
ance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little stir at the tea- 
table of a farm-house, and the addition of a supernumerary 
dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, the parade of 
a silver teapot. Our man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly 
happy in the smiles of all the country damsels. How he 
would figure among them in the church-yard, between services 
on Sundays! gathering grapes for them from the wild vines 
that overrun the surrounding trees; reciting for their amuse- 
ment all the epitaphs on the tombstones; or sauntering with 
a whole bevy of them, along the banks of the adjacent mill- 
pond: while the more bashful country bumpkins hung sheep- 
ishly back, envying his superior elegance and address. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of travel- 
ling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local gossip from 
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house to house; so that his appearance was always greeted 
with satisfaction. He was, moreover, esteemed by the women 
as a man of great erudition, for he had read several books 
quite through, and was a perfect master of Cotton Mather’s 
History of New England Witchcraft, in which, by the way, 
he most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness and 


simple credulity. His appetite for the marvellous, and his - 


powers of digesting it, were equally extraordinary; and both 
had been increased by his residence in this spell-bound 
region. No tale was too gross or monstrous for his capacious 
swallow. It was often his delight, after his school was 
dismissed in the afternoon, to stretch himself on the rich 
bed of clover, bordering the little brook that whimpered by 
his school-house, and there con over old Mather’s direful 
tales, until the gathering dusk of evening made the printed 
page a mere mist before his eyes. Then, as he wended his 
way, by swamp and stream and awful woodland, to the farm- 
house where he happened to be quartered, every sound of 
nature, at that witching hour, fluttered his excited imagina- 
tion; the moan of the whip-poor-will* from the hill-side; the 
boding cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm; the 
dreary hooting of the screech-owl; or the sudden rustling in 
the thicket, of birds frightened from their roost. The fire- 
flies, too, which sparkled most vividly in the darkest places, 
now and then startled him, as one of uncommon brightness 
would stream across his path; and if, by chance, a huge 
blockhead of a beetle came winging his blundering flight 
against him, the poor varlet was ready to give up the ghost, 
with the idea that he was struck with a witch’s token. His 
only resource on such occasions, either to drown thought, or 


* The whip-poor-will is a bird which is only heard at night. It receives its 
name from its note, which is thought to resemble those words, - 


pr 
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drive away evil spirits, was to sing psalm tunes; and the 
good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors of 
an evening, were often filled with awe, at hearing his nasal 
melody, “in linked sweetness long drawn out,” floating from 
the distant hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was, to pass long 
winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they sat spin- 
ning by the fire, with a row of apples roasting and spluttering 
along the hearth, and listen to their marvellous tales of 
ghosts, and goblins, and haunted fields, and haunted brooks, 
and haunted bridges, and haunted houses, and particularly of 
the headless horseman, or Galloping Hessian of the Hollow, 
as they sometimes called him. He would delight them 


equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful 


omens and portentous sights and sounds in the air, which 
prevailed in the earlier times of Connecticut; and would 
frighten them woefully with speculations upon comets and 
shooting stars; and with the alarming fact that the world did 
absolutely turn round, and that they were half the time topsy- 
turvy! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly cud- 
dling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was all of a 
ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and where, of 
course, no spectre dared to show its face, it was dearly pur- 
chased by the terrors of his subsequent walk homeward. 
What fearful shapes and shadows beset his path, amid the 
dimand ghastly glare of asnowy night! — With what wistful 
look did he eye every trembling ray of light streaming across 
the waste fields from some distant window ! — How often was 
he appalled by some shrub covered with snow, which likea 
sheeted spectre beset his very path !— How often did he 
shrink with curdling awe at the sound of his own steps on 
the frosty crust beneath his feet; and dread to look over his 
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shoulder, lest he should behold some uncouth being tramping 
close behind him! —and how oft2n was he thrown into com- 
plete dismay by some rushing blast, howling among the trees, 
in the idea that it was the Galloping Hessian on one of his 
nightly scourings! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, phan- 
toms of the mind, that walk in darkness: and though he had 
seen many spectres in his time, and been more than once 
beset by Satan in divers shapes, in his lonely perambulations, 
yet daylight put an end to all these evils ; and he would have 
passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of the devil and all 
his works, if his path had not been crossed by a being that 
causes more perplexity to mortal man, than ghosts, goblins, 
and the whole race of witches put together ; and that was—a 
woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, one evening 
in each week, to receive his instructions in psalmody, was 
Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of a sub- 
stantial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of fresh 
eighteen; plump asa partridge; ripe and melting and rosy- 
cheeked as one of her father’s peaches, and universally famed, 
not merely for her beauty, but her vast expectations. She 
was withal a little of a coquette, as might be perceived even 
in her dress, which was a mixture of ancient and modern 
fashions, as most suited to set off her charms. She wore 
the ornaments of pure yellow gold, which her great-great- 
grandmother had brought over from Saardam ; the tempting 
stomacher of the olden time; and withal a provokingly short 
petticoat, to display the prettiest foot and ankle in the 
country round. 

Tchabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart toward the sex; 
and it is not to be wondered at, that so tempting a morsel 
soon found favor in his eyes; more especially after he had 
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visited her in her paternal mansion. Old Baltus Van Tassel 
was a perfect picture of a thriving, contented, liberal-hearted 
farmer. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or his 
thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own farm; but within 
those, everything was snug, happy, and well-conditioned. He 
was satisfied with his wealth, but not proud of it; and piqued 
himself upon the hearty abundance, rather than the style in 
which he lived. His stronghold was situated on the banks 
of the Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks, 
in which the Dutch farmers are so fond of nestling. <A great 
elm-tree spread its broad branches over it; at the foot of 
which bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetest water, 
in a little well, formed of a barrel; and then stole sparkling 
away through the grass, to a neighboring brook, that bubbled 
along among alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the farm- 
house was a vast barn, that might have served for a church; 
every window and crevice of which seemed bursting forth 
with the treasures of the farm; the flail was busily resounding 
within it from morning to night; swallows and martins 
skimmed twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, 
some with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, 
some with their heads under their wings, or buried in their 
bosoms, and others, swelling, and cooing, and bowing about 
their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek, 
unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and abundance 
of their pens, from whence sallied forth, now and then, 
troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A stately 
squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, 
convoying whole fleets of ducks; regiments of turkeys were 
gobbling through the farm-yard, and guinea-fowls fretting 
about it like ill-tempered housewives, with their peevish, dis- 
contented cry. Before the barn door strutted the gallant 
cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior, and a fine gentle- 
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man, clapping his burnished wings and crowing in the pride 
and gladness of his heart — sometimes tearing up the earth 
with his feet, and then generously calling his ever-hungry 
family of wives and children to enjoy the rich morsel which 
he had discovered. 

The pedagogue’s mouth watered, as he looked upon this — 
sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In his devour- — 
ing mind’s eye, he pictured to himself every roasting-pig 
running about, with a pudding in his belly, and an apple in 
his mouth; the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a comfort- 
able pie, and tucked in with a coverlet of crust; the geese 
were swimming in their own gravy; and the ducks pairing 
cozily in dishes, like snug married couples, with a decent 
competency of onion sauce. In the porkers he saw carved 
out the future sleek side of bacon, and juicy relishing ham; 
not a turkey, but he beheld daintily trussed up, with its 
gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a necklace of 
savory sausages; and even bright chanticleer himself lay 
sprawling on his back, in a side-dish, with uplifted claws, as 
if craving that quarter which his chivalrous spirit disdained 
to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he 
rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow-lands, the 
rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, and Indian corn, 
and the orchards burdened with ruddy fruit, which sur- 
rounded the warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart yearned 
after the damsel who was to inherit these domains, and his 
imagination expanded with the idea, how they might be 
readily turned into cash, and the money invested in immense 
tracts of wild land, and shingle palaces in the wilderness. 
Nay, his busy fancy already realized his hopes, and presented 
to him the blooming Katrina, with a whole family of chil- 
dren, mounted on the top of a wagon loaded with household 
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trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling beneath; and he 
‘beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, with a colt at her 
heels, setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee—or the Lord 
knows where! 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart was 
complete. It was one of those spacious farm-houses, with 


ae 
1: 


down from the first Dutch settlers; the low projecting eaves 
forming a piazza along the front, capable of being closed up 
in bad weather. Under this were hung flails, harness, vari- 
ous utensils of husbandry, and nets for fishing in the neigh- 
boring river. Benches were built along the sides for summer 

use; and a great spinning-wheel at one end, and a churn at 

the other, showed the various uses to which this important 
7 porch might be devoted. From this piazza the wondering 


Ichabod entered the hall, which formed the centre of the - 


mansion, and the place of usual residence. Here, rows of 
resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled his 
eyes. In one corner stood a huge bag of wool, ready to be 
spun; in another, a quantity of linsey-woolsey, just from the 
loom; ears of Indian corn, and strings of dried apples and 
peaches, hung in gay festoons along the walls, mingled with 
the gaud of red peppers; and a door left ajar, gave him a 
.peep into the best parlor, where the claw-footed chairs, and 
wea k mahogany tables, shone like mirrors; andirons, with 
wm" their ‘accompanying shovel and tongs, glistened from their 
* covert of asparagus tops; mock oranges and conch shells 
decorated the mantelpiece; strings of various-colored birds’ 
é ggs were suspended above it; a great ostrich egg was hung 
om the centre of the room, and a corner cupboard, know- 
igly left open, displayed immense treasures of old silver 
well-mended china. 

rom the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these regions 


a 


high peeidged, but lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style handed ~ 
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of delight, the peace of his mind was at an end, and his only 
study was how to gain the affections of the peerless daughter 
of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, however, he had more real 
difficulties than generally fell to the lot of a knight-errant of 
yore, who seldom had anything but giants, enchanters, fiery 
dragons, and such like easily conquered adversaries, to con- 
tend with; and had to make his way merely through gates of 
iron and brass, and walls of adamant to the castle-keep where 
the lady of his heart was confined; all which he achieved as 
easily as a man would carve his way to the centre of a 
Christmas pie, and then the lady gave him her hand as a 
matter of course. Ichabod, on the contrary, had to win his 


{ way to the heart of a country coquette, beset with a labyrinth 


4, 


of whims and caprices, which were forever presenting new 
difficulties and impediments; and he had to encounter a host 
of fearful adversaries of real flesh and blood, the numerous 


_ rustic admirers, who beset every portal to her heart; keeping 
a watchful and angry eye upon each other, but ready to fly 


. ¥ . . 
out in the common cause against any new competitor. 
Among these the most formidable was a burly, roaring, 
roistering blade, of the name of Abraham, or, according to the 


‘Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the country 
“round, which rang with his feats of strength and hardihood. 


He was broad-shouldered and double-jointed, with short curly 
black hair, and a bluff but not unpleasant countenance, 
having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. From his Her- 
culean frame and great powers of limb, he had received the 
nickname of Brom Bones, by which he was universally 
known. He was famed for great knowledge and skill in 
horsemanship, being as dextrous on horseback as a Tartar. 
He was foremost at all races and cock-fights; and, with the 
ascendancy which bodily strength always acquires in rustic 
life, was the umpire in all disputes, setting his hat on one 
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side, and giving his decisions with an air and tone that 
admitted of no gainsay or appeal. He was always ready for 
either a fight or a frolic; had more mischief than ill-will in 
his composition; and with all his overbearing roughness 
there was a strong dash of waggish good-humor at bottom. 
He had three or four boon companions, who regarded him 
as their model, and at the head of whom he scoured the 
country, attending every scene of feud or merriment for 
miles round. In cold weather he was distinguished by a 
fur cap, surmounted with a flaunting fox’s tail; and when 
the folks at a country gathering descried this well-known 
crest at a distance, whisking about among a squad of hard 
riders, they always stood by for a squall. Sometimes his 
crew would be heard dashing along past the farm-houses at 
midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a troop of Don Cos- 
sacks; and the old dames, startled out of their sleep, would 
listen for a moment till the hurry-scurry had clattered by, 
and then exclaim, “Ay, there goes Brom Bones and his 
gang!” The neighbors looked upon him with a mixture of 
awe, admiration, and good-will; and when any madcap prank 
or rustic brawl occurred in the vicinity, always shook their 
heads, and warranted Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out» thé 
blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth gailantries, 
and though his amorous toyings were something like the 
gentle caresses and endearments of a bear, yet it was whis- 
pered that she did not altogether discourage his hopes. 
Certain it is, his advances were signals for rival candidates 
to retire, who felt no inclination to cross a lion in his amours; 
insomuch, that when his horse was seen tied to Van Tassel’s 
paling, on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his master was court- 
ing, or, as it is termed, “sparking,” within, all other suitors 
passed by in despair, and carried the war into other quarters. 
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Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod Crane 
had to contend, and considering all things, a stouter man 
than he would have shrunk from the competition, and a wiser 
man would have despaired. He had, however, a happy mix- 
ture of pliability and perseverance in his nature; he was in 
form and spirit like a supple-jack—yielding, but tough; 
though he bent, he never broke; and though he bowed 
beneath the slightest pressure, yet the moment it was away 
—jerk! he was as erect, and carried his head as high as 
ever: 

To have taken the field openly against his rival, would 
have been madness; for he was not a man to be thwarted in 
his amours, any more than that stormy lover, Achilles. 
Ichabod, therefore, made his advances in a quiet and gently- 
insinuating manner. _ Under cover of his character of singing- 
master, he made frequent visits at the farm-house; not that 
he had anything to apprehend from the meddlesome inter- 
ference of parents, which is so often a stumbling-block in 
the path of lovers. Balt Van Tassel was an easy, indulgent 
soul; he loved his daughter better even than his pipe, and, 
like a reasonable man, and an excellent father, let her have 
her way in everything. His notable little wife, too, had 
enough to do to attend to her housekeeping and manage her 
poultry; for, as she sagely observed, ducks and geese are 
‘foolish things, and must be looked after, but girls can take 
care of themselves. Thus, while the busy dame bustled about 
the house, or plied her spinning-wheel at one end of the 
piazza, honest Balt would sit smoking his evening pipe at the 
other, watching the achievements of a little wooden warrior, 
who, armed with a sword in each hand, was most valiantly 
fighting the wind on the pinnacle of the barn. In the mean 
time, Ichabod would carry on his suit with the daughter by 
the side of the spring under the great elm, or sauntering 
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along in the twilight, that hour so favorable to the lover’s 
eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women’s hearts are wooed and 
won. To me they have always been matters of riddle and 
admiration. Some seem to have but one vulnerable point, or 
door of access; while others have a thousand avenues, and 
may be captured in a thousand different ways. It is a great 
triumph of skill to gain the former, but a still greater proof 
of generalship to maintain possession of the latter, for a man 
must battle for his fortress at every door and window. He 
who wins a thousand common hearts, is therefore entitled to 
some renown; but he who keeps undisputed sway over the 
heart of a coquette, is indeed a hero. Certain it is, this was 
not the case with the redoubtable Brom Bones; and from the 
moment Ichabod Crane made his advances, the interests of 
the former evidently declined; his horse was no longer seen 
tied at the palings on Sunday nights, and a deadly feud 
gradually arose between him and the preceptor of Sleepy 
Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, 
would fain have carried matters to open warfare, and settled 
their pretensions to the lady, according to the mode of those 
most concise and simple reasoners, the knights-errant of yore 
—by single combat; but Ichabod was too conscious of the supe-. 
rior might of his adversary to enter the lists against him; he had 
overheard a boast of Bones, that he would “ double the school- 
master up, and lay him ona shelf of his own school-house ;” and 
he was too wary to give him an opportunity. There was some- 
thing extremely provoking in this obstinately pacific system; it 
left Brom no alternative but to draw upon the funds of rustic 
waggery in his disposition, and to play off boorish practical : 
jokes upon his rival. Ichabod became the object of whimsical 
persecution to Bones, and his gang of rough riders. They 
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harried his hitherto peaceful domains; smoked out his singing- 
school, by stopping up the chimney; broke into the school- 
house at night, in spite of its formidable fastenings of withe 
and window stakes, and turned everything topsy-turvy; so that 
the poor schoolmaster began to think all the witches in the 
country held their meetings there. But what was still more 
annoying, Brom took all opportunities of turning him into 
ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had a scoundrel 
dog whom he taught to whine in the most ludicrous manner, 
and introduced as a rival of Ichabod’s, to instruct her in 
psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some time, without produc- 
ing any material effect on the relative situations of the con- 
tending powers. On a fine autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, in 
pensive mood, sat enthroned on the lofty stool whence he 
usually watched all the concerns of his little literary realm. 
In his hand he swayed a ferule, that sceptre of despotic 
power; the birch of justice reposed on three nails, behind the 
throne, a constant terror to evil doers; while on the desk be- 
fore him might be seen sundry contraband articles and pro- 
‘hibited weapons, detected upon the persons of idle urchins; 
such as half-munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, 
and whole legions of rampant little paper game-cocks. Ap- 
parently there had been some appalling act of justice recently 
inflicted, for his scholars were all busily intent upon their 
books, or slyly whispering behind them with one eye kept 
upon the master; and a kind of buzzing stillness reigned 
throughout the school-room. It was suddenly interrupted 
' by the appearance of a negro in tow-cloth jacket and trousers, 
a round-crowned fragment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, 
and mounted on the back of a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, 
which he managed with a rope by way of halter. He came 
clattering up to the school door with an invitation to Ichabod 
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to attend a merry-making, or “ quilting frolic,” to be held that 
evening at Mynheer Van Tassel’s; and having delivered his 
message with that air of importance, and effort at fine language, 
which a negro is apt to display on petty embassies of the 
kind, he dashed over the brook, and was seen scampering 
away up the hollow, full of the importance and hurry of his 
mission. ' 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet school-room. 
The scholars were hurried through their lessons, without stop- 
ping at trifles; those who were nimble, skipped over half with 
impunity, and those who were tardy, had a smart application 
now and then in the rear, to quicken their speed, or help them 
over a tall word. Books were flung aside, without being put 
away on the shelves; ink-stands were overturned, benches 
thrown down, and the whole school was turned loose an hour 
before the usual time; bursting forth like a legion of young 
imps, yelping and racketing about the green, in joy at their 
early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half hour 
at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, and indeed 
only suit of rusty black, and arranging his looks by a bit of 
broken looking-glass, that hung up in the school-house. That 
he might make his appearance before his mistress in the true 
style of a cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the farmer with 
whom he was domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman, of the 
name of Hans Van Ripper, and thus gallantly mounted, issued 
forth like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. But it is 
meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic story, give some 
account of the looks and equipments of my hero and his steed. 

The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plough-horse, 
that had outlived almost everything but his viciousness. He 
was gaunt and shagged, with an ewe neck and a head like a 
hammer; his rusty mane and tail were tangled and knotted 
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with burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and 
spectral, but the other had the gleam of a genuine devil in it. 
Still he must have had fire and mettle in his day, if we may 
judge from the name he bore of Gunpowder. He had, in 
fact, been a favorite steed of his master’s, the cholerie Van 
Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had infused, very proba- 
bly, some of his own spirit into the animal; for, old and 
broken-down as he looked, there was more of the lurking devil 
in him than in any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode 
with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to the 
pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out like grass- 
hoppers’; he carried his whip perpendicularly in his hand, like ~ 
a sceptre, and as his horse jogged on, the motion of his arms eo 
was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wings. <A small wool 
hat rested on the top of his nose, for so his scanty strip of 
forehead might be called, and the skirts of his black coat 
fluttered out almost to the horse’s tail. Such was the appear- 
ance of Ichabod and his steed,as they shambled out of the 
gate of Hans Van Ripper, and it was altogether such an ap- 
parition as is seldom to be met with in broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; the sky was 
clear and serene, and nature wore thaé rich and golden livery | 
which we always associate with the idea of abundance. The 
forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, while some 
trees of the tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts into 
brilliant dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet. Streaming files 
of wild ducks began to make their appearance high in the air; 
the bark of the squirrel might be heard from the groves of, 
beech and hickory nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail 
at intervals from the neighboring stubble-field. 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In 
the fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and 
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frolicking, from bush to bush, and tree to tree, capricious 
from the very profusion and variety around them. There 
was the honest cockrobin, the favorite game of stripling 
sportsmen, with its loud querulous note; and the twittering 
blackbirds flying in sable clouds; and the golden-winged 
woodpecker, with his crimson crest, his broad black gorget, 
and splendid plumage; and the cedar-bird, with its red-tipt 
wings and yellow-tipt tail, and its little montero cap of — 
feathers; and the bluejay, that noisy coxcomb, in his gay 
light-blue coat and white underclothes, screaming and chatter- 
ing, nodding, and bobbing, and bowing, and pretending to be 
on good terms with every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever open to 
every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with delight 
over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld 
vast store of apples; some hanging in oppressive opulence on 
the trees; some gathered into baskets and barrels for the 
market; others heaped up in rich piles for the cider-press. 
Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian corn, with its 
golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, and holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty-pudding; and the yellow 
pumpkins lying beneath them, turning up their fair round 
bellies to the sun, and égiving ample prospects of the most 
luxurious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat 
fields, breathing the odor of the bee-hive, and as he beheld 
them, soft anticipations stole over his mind of dainty slap- 
jacks, well buttered, and garnished with honey or treacle, by 
the delicate little dimpled hand of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and 
“sugared suppositions,” he journeyed along the sides of a 
range of hills which look out upon some of the goodliest 
scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun gradually wheeled his 
broad disk down into the west. The wide bosom of the 
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Tappan Zee lay motionless and glassy, excepting that here 
and there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged the blue 
shadow of the distant mountain. A few amber clouds floated 
in the sky, without a breath of air to move them. ‘The hori- 
zon was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into a pure 
apple green, and from that into the deep blue of the mid- 
heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody erests of the 
precipices that overhung some parts of the river, giving 
greater depth to the dark gray and purple of their rocky sides. 
A sloop was loitering in the distance, dropping slowly down 
with the tide, her sail hanging uselessly against the mast; and 
as the reflection of the sky gleamed along the still water, it 
seemed as if the vessel was suspended in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the castle of 
the Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged with the pride 
and flower of the adjacent country. Old farmers, a spare 
leathern-faced race, in homespun coats and breeches, blue 
stockings, huge shoes, and magnificent pewter buckles. Their 
brisk, withered little dames, in close crimped caps, long- 
waisted gowns, homespun petticoats, with scissors and pin- 
cushions, and gay calico pockets hanging on the outside. 
Buxom lasses, almost as antiquated as their mothers, except- 
ing where a straw hat, a fine ribband, or perhaps a white 
frock, gave symptoms of city innovation. The sons, in short 
square-skirted coats, with rows of stupendous brass buttons, 
and their hair generally queued in the fashion of the times, 
especially if they could procure an eel-skin for the purpose, it 
being esteemed throughout thé country, as a potent nourisher 
and strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, having 
come to the gathering on his favorite steed Daredevil, a creat- 
ure, like himself, full of mettle and mischief, and which no 
one but himself could manage. He was, in fact, noted for 
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preferring vicious animals, given to all kinds of tricks which 
kept the rider in constant risk of his neck, for he held a 
tractable, well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms that 
burst upon the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered the 
state parlor of Van Tassel’s mansion. Not those of the bevy 
of buxom lasses, with their luxurious display of red and white; 
but the ample charms of a genuine Dutch country tea-table, 
in the sumptuous time of autumn. Such heaped-up platters 
of cakes of various and almost indescribable kinds, known 
only to experienced Dutch housewives! There was the 
doughty dough-nut, the tender oly-koek, and the crisp and 
crumbling cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes 
and honey cakes, and the whole family of cakes. And then 
there were apple pies and peach pies and pumpkin pies; 
besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and moreover delecta- 
ble dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, and pears, and 
quinces; not to mention broiled shad and roasted chickens; 
together with bowls of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy- 
piggledy, pretty much as I have enumerated them, with the 
motherly tea-pot. sending up its clouds of vapor from the 
midst — Heaven bless the mark! I want breath and time to 
discuss this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager to get 
on with my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so 
great a hurry as his historian, but did ample justice to every 
dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart dilated 
in proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer, and whose 
spirits rose with eating, as some men’s do with drink. He 
could not help, too, rolling his large eyes round him as he 
ate, and chuckling with the possibility that he might one day 
be lord of all this scene of almost unimaginable luxury and 
splendor. Then, he thought, how soon he’d turn his back 
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upon the old school-house; snap his fingers in the face of 
Hans Van Ripper, and every other niggardly patron, and kick 
any itinerant pedagogue out of doors that should dare to call 
him comrade! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests with 
a face dilated with content and good-humor, round and jolly as 
the harvest moon. His hospitable attentions were brief, but 
expressive, being confined to a shake of the hand, a slap on 
the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to “fall 
to, and help themselves.” 

And now the sound of the music from the common room, or 
hall, summoned to the dance. The musician was an old gray- 
headed negro, who had been the itinerant orchestra of the 
neighborhood for more than half a century. His instrument 
was as old and battered as himself. The greater part of the 
time he scraped on two or three strings, accompanying every 
movement of the bow with a motion of the head; bowing 
almost to the ground, and stamping with his foot whenever 
a fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as upon 
his vocal powers. Nota limb, not a fibre about him was idle; 
and to have seen his loosely hung frame in full motion, and 
clattering about the room, you would have thought St. Vitus 
himself, that blessed patron of the dance, was figuring before 
you in person. He was the admiration of all the negroes; 
who, having gathered, of all ages and sizes, from the farm 
and the neighborhood, stood forming a pyramid of shining 
black faces at every door and window, gazing with delight at 
the scene, rolling their white eyeballs, and showing grinning 
rows of ivory from ear to ear. How could the flogger of 
urchins be otherwise than animated and joyous? the lady of 
his heart was his partner in the dance, and smiling graciously 
in reply to all his amorous oglings; while Brom Bones, sorely 
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smitten with love and jealousy, sat brooding by himself in 
one corner. : 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted to a 
knot of the sager folks, who, with old Van Tassel, sat smok- 
ing at one end of the piazza, gossiping over former times, 
and drawling out long stories about the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speaking, was 
one of those highly favored places which abound with chroni- 
cle and great men. The British and American line had run 
near it during the war; it had, therefore, been the scene of 
marauding, and infested with refugees, cow-boys, and all 
kinds of border chivalry. Just sufficient time had elapsed to 
enable each story-teller to dress up his tale with a little be- 
coming fiction, and, in the indistinctness of his recollection, 
to make himself the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue-bearded 
Dutchman, who had nearly taken a British frigate with an 
old iron nine-pounder from a mud breastwork, only that his 
gun burst at the sixth discharge. And there was an old gen- 
tleman who shall be nameless, being too rich a mynheer to be 
lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of White Plains, being 


an excellent master of defence, parried a musket ball with a 


small sword, insomuch that he absolutely felt it whiz round 
the blade, and glance off at the hilt; in proof of which he was 
ready at any time to show the sword, with the hilt a little 
bent. There were several more that had been equally great 
in the field, not one of whom but was persuaded that he had a 
considerable hand in bringing the war to a happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and appari- 
tions that succeeded. The neighborhood is rich in legendary 
treasures of the kind. Local tales and superstitions thrive 
best in these sheltered, long-settled retreats; but are trampled 
underfoot, by the shifting throng that forms the population 
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of most of our country places. Besides, there is no encour- 
agement for ghosts in most of our villages, for they have 
scarcely had time to finish their first nap, and turn themselves 
in their graves, before their surviving friends have travelled 
away from the neighborhood: so that when they turn out at 
night to walk their rounds, they have no acquaintance left to 
_ callupon. This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom hear 
of ghosts except in our long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of super- 
natural stories in these parts, was doubtless owing to the 
vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was a contagion in the 
very air that blew from that haunted region; it breathed forth 
an atmosphere of dreams and fancies infecting all the land. 
Several of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van 
Tassel’s, and, as usual, were doling out their wild and won- 
derful legends. Many dismal tales were told about funeral 
trains, and mourning cries and wailings heard and seen about 
the great tree where the unfortunate Major André was taken, 
and which stood in the neighborhood. Some mention was 
made also of the woman in white, that haunted the dark glen 
at Raven Rock, and was often heard to shriek on winter 
nights before a storm, having perished there in the snow. 
The chief part of the stories, however, turned upon the favor- 
ite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, who had 
been heard several times of late, patrolling the country; and 
it was said, tethered his horse nightly among the graves in the 
church-yard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems always to 
have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits. It stands 
on a knoll, surrounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from 
among which its decent, whitewashed walls shine modestly 
forth, like Christian purity, beaming through the shades of 
retirement. <A gentle slope descends from it to a silver sheet 
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of water, bordered by high trees, between which, peeps may 
be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its 
grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so 
quietly, one would think that there at least the dead might 
rest in peace. On one side of the church extends a wide 
woody dell, along which raves a large brook among broken 
rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black part of 
the stream, not far from the church, was formerly thrown a 
wooden bridge; the road that led to it, and the bridge itself, 
were thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom 
about it, even in the daytime; but occasioned a fearful darkness 
at night. Such was one of the favorite haunts of the headless 
horseman, and the place where he was most frequently encoun- 
tered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, a most heretical dis- 
believer in ghosts, how he met the horseman returning from 
his foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged to get up behind 
him; how they galloped over bush and brake, over hill and 
swamp, until they reached the bridge; when the horseman sud- 
_ denly turned into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer into the brook, 
and sprang away over the tree-tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice-marvellous 
adventure of Brom Bones, who made light of the galloping 
Hessian as an arrant jockey. He affirmed, that on returning 
one night from the neighboring village of Sing Sing, he had 
been overtaken by this midnight trooper; that he had offered 
to race with him for a bowl of punch, and should have won it 
too, for Daredevil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but just as 
they came to the church bridge, the Hessian bolted, and van- 
ished in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with which 
men talk in the dark, the countenances of the listeners only 
now and then receiving a casual gleam from the glare of a 
pipe, sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. He repaid them in 
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kind with large extracts from his invaluable author, Cotton 
Mather, and added many marvellous events that had taken 
place in his native State of Connecticut, and fearful sights 
which he had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers gath- 
ered together their families in their wagons, and were heard 
for some time rattling along the hollow roads, and over the 
distant hills. Some of the damsels mounted on pillions be- 
hind their favorite swains, and their light-hearted laughter, 
mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed along the silent 
woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter, until they gradually 
died away —and the late scene of noise and frolic was all 
silent and deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according 
to the custom of country lovers, to have a téte-a-téte with the 
heiress, fully convinced that he was now on the high road to 
success. What passed at this interview I will not pretend 
to say, for in fact I do not know. Something, however, I fear 
me, must have gone wrong, for he certainly sallied forth, after 
no very great interval, with an air quite desolate and chop- 
fallen. — Oh, these women! these women! Could that girl 
have been playing off any of her coquettish tricks? — Was her 
encouragement of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to 
secure her conquest of his rival? — Heaven only knows, not 
I! — Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole forth with the air of 
one who had been sacking a hen-roost, rather than a fair lady’s 
heart. Without looking to the right or left to notice the scene 
of rural wealth, on which he had so often gloated, he went 
straight to the stable, and with several hearty cuffs and kicks, 
roused his steed most uncourteously from the comfortable 
quarters in which he was soundly sleeping, dreaming of moun- 
tains of corn and oats, and whole valleys of timothy and 


clover. 
It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, heavy- 
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hearted and crest-fallen, pursued his travel homeward, along 
the sides of the lofty hills which rise above Tarry Town, and 
which he had traversed so cheerily in the afternoon. The 
hour was as dismal as himself. Far below him, the Tappan 
Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with here 
and there the tall mast of a sloop, riding quietly at anchor 
under the land. In the dead hush of midnight, he could even 
hear the barking of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of 
the Hudson; but it was so vague and faint as only to give an 
idea of his distance from this faithful companion of man. 
Now and then, too, the long-drawn crowing of a cock, acci- 
dentally awakened, would sound far, far off, from some farm- 
house, away among the hills — but it was lke a dreaming 
sound in his ear. No signs of life occurred near him, but 
occasionally the melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the 
euttural twang of a bull-frog from a neighboring marsh, as if 
sleeping uncomfortably, and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in 
the afternoon, now came crowding upon his recollection. The 
night grew darker and darker; the stars seemed to sink deeper 
in the sky, and driving clouds occasionally hid them from his 
sight. He had never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, 
‘moreover, approaching the very place where many of the 
scenes of the ghost stories had been laid. In the centre of the 
road stood an enormous tulip-tree, which towered like a giant 
above all the other trees of the neighborhood, and formed a 
kind of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large 
enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, twisting down 
almost to the earth, and rising again into the air. It was 
connected with the tragical story of the unfortunate André, 
who had been taken prisoner hard by; and was universally 
known by the name of Major André’s tree. The common 
people regarded it with a mixture of respect and superstition, 
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partly out of sympathy for the fate of its ill-starred name- 
sake, and partly from the tales of strange sights, and doleful 
lamentations, told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to whistle: 
he thought his whistle was answered — it was but a blast sweep- 
ing sharply. through the dry branches. As he approached a 
little nearer, he thought he saw something white, hanging in 
the midst of the tree —he paused, and ceased whistling; but 
on looking more narrowly, perceived that it was a place where 
the tree had been scathed by lightning, and the white wood 
laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan — his teeth chattered,’ 
and his knees smote against the saddle: it was but the rub- 
bing of one huge bough upon another, as they were swayed 
about by the breeze. He passed the tree in safety, but new 
perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree, a small brook 
crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly-wooded 
glen, known by the name of Wiley’s Swamp. A few rough 
logs, laid side by side, served for a bridge over this stream. 
On that side of the road where the brook entered the wood, a 
group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape- 
vines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this bridge 
was the severest trial. It was at this identical spot that the 
unfortunate André was captured, and under the covert of those 
chestnuts and vines were the sturdy yeomen concealed who 
surprised him. ‘This has ever since been considered a 
haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings of the schoolboy 
who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began to thump; he 
summoned up, however, all his resolution, gave his horse half 
a score of kicks in the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly 
across the bridge; but instead of starting forward, the per- 
 yerse old animal made a lateral movement, and ran broadside 
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against the fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased with the 
delay, jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked lustily 
with the contrary foot: it was all in vain; his steed started, 
it is true, but it was only to plunge to the opposite side of 
the road into a thicket of brambles and alder-bushes. The 
schoolmaster now bestowed both whip and heel upon the 
starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who dashed forward, snuf- 
fling and snorting, but came to a stand just by the bridge, with 
a suddenness that had nearly sent his rider sprawling over his 
head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp by the side of the 
bridge caught the sensitive ear of Ichabod. In the dark 
shadow of the grove on the margin of the brook, he beheld 
something huge, misshapen, black, and towering. It stirred 
not, but seemed gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic 
monster ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his head 
with terror. What was to be done? To turn and fly was 
now too late; and besides, what chance was there of escap- 
ing ghost or goblin, if such it was, which could ride upon the 
wings of the wind? Summoning up, therefore, a show of 
courage, he demanded in stammering accents—‘ Who are 
you?” He received no reply. He repeated his demand ina 
still more agitated voice. Still there was no answer. Once 
more he cudgelled the sides of the inflexible Gunpowder, and 
shutting his eyes, broke forth with involuntary fervor into a 
psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of alarm put itself 
in motion, and with a scramble and a bound, stood at once in 
the middle of the road. Though the night was dark and dis- 
mal, yet the form of the unknown might now in some degree 
be ascertained. He appeared to be a horseman of large dimen- 
sions, and mounted on a black horse of powerful frame. He 
made no offer of molestation or sociability, but kept aloof on 
one side of the road, jogging along on the blind side of old 
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Gunpowder, who had now got over his fright and wayward- 
ness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight com- 
panion, and bethought himself of the adventure of Brom 
Bones with the Galloping Hessian, now quickened his steed, 
in hopes of leaving him behind. The stranger, however, 
quickened his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod pulled up, 
and fell into a walk, thinking to lag behind —the other did 
the same. His heart began to sink within him; he endeay- 
ored to resume his psalm tune, but his parched tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth, and he could not utter a stave. 
There was something in the moody and dogged silence of this 
pertinacious companion, that was mysterious and appalling. 
It was soon fearfully accounted for. On mounting a rising 
ground, which brought the figure of his fellow-traveller in 
relief against the sky, gigantic in height, and muffled in a 
cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck, on perceiving that he was 
headless !— but his horror was still more increased, on observ- 
ing that the head, which should have rested on his shoulders, 
was carried before him on the pommel of the saddle! His 
terror rose to desperation; he rained a shower of kicks and 
blows upon Gunpowder, hoping, by a sudden movement, to 
give his companion the slip — but the spectre started full 
jump with him. Away, then, they dashed through thick and 
thin; stones flying and sparks flashing at every bound. Icha- 
bod’s flimsy garments fluttered in the air, as he stretched his 
long lank body away over his horse’s head, in the eagerness 
of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to Sleepy 
Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with a demon, 
instead of keeping up it, made an opposite turn, and plunged 
headlong down hill to the left. This road leads through a 
sandy hollow, shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, 
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where it crosses the bridge famous in goblin story; and just 
beyond swells the green knoll on which stands the white- 
washed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful rider 
an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as he had got 
half-way through the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave 
way, and he felt it slipping from under him. He seized it by 
the pommel, and endeavored to hold it firm, but in vain; and 
had just time to save himself by clasping old Gunpowder 
round the neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he 
heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. For a moment 
the terror of Hans Van Ripper’s wrath passed across his mind 
—for it was his Sunday saddle; but this was no time for 
petty fears: the goblin was hard on his haunches; and (unskil-- 
ful rider that he was!) he had much ado to maintain his seat; 
sometimes slipping on one side, sometimes on another, and 
sometimes jolted on the high ridge of his horse’s back-bone, 
with a violence that he verily feared would cleave him 
asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes 
that the church bridge was at hand. The wavering reflection 
of a silver star in the bosom of the brook told him that he 
was not mistaken. He saw the walls of the church dimly 
glaring under the trees beyond. He recollected the place 
where Brom Bones’s ghostly competitor had disappeared. 
“Tf I can but reach that bridge,” thought Ichabod, “I am 
safe.” Just then he heard the black steed panting and blow- 
ing close behind him; he even fancied that he felt his hot 
breath. Another convulsive kick in the ribs, and old Gun- 
powder sprang upon the bridge; he thundered over the re- 
sounding planks; he gained the opposite side; and now Icha- 
bod cast a look behind to see if his pursuer should vanish, 
according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. Just then 
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he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the very act 
of hurling his head at him. Ichabod endeavored to dodge the 
horrible missile, but too late. It encountered his cranium 
with a tremendous crash — he was tumbled headlong into the 
dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the goblin rider, 
passed by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without his sad- 
dle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly cropping the 
grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod did not make his appear- 
ance at breakfast — dinner-hour came, but no Ichabod. The 
boys assembled at the school-house, and strolled idly about the 
banks of the brook; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van Ripper 
now began to feel some uneasiness about the fate of poor 
Ichabod, and his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, and 
after diligent investigation they came upon his traces. In one 
part of the road leading to the church, was found the saddle 
trampled in the dirt; the tracks of horses’ hoofs deeply 
dented in the road, and evidently at furious speed, were traced 
to the bridge, beyond which, on the bank of a broad part of 
the brook, where the water ran deep and black, was found the 
hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside it a shat- 
tered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the schoolmaster 
was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, as executor of 
his estate, examined the bundle which contained all his 
worldly effects. They consisted of two shirts and a half; two 
stocks for the neck; a pair or two of worsted stockings; an 
old pair of corduroy small-clothes; a rusty razor; a book 
of psalm tunes full of dog’s ears; and a broken pitch-pipe. 
As to the books and furniture of the school-house, they 
belonged to the community, excepting Cotton Mather’s His- 
tory of Witchcraft, a New England Almanac, and a book of 
dreams and fortune-telling; in which last was a sheet of fools- 
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eap much scribbled and blotted in several fruitless attempts 
to make a copy of verses in honor of the heiress of Van 
Tassel. These magic books and the poetic scrawl were forth- 
with consigned to the flames by Hans Van Ripper; who, from 
that time forward, determined to send his children no more 
to school; observing that he never knew any good come of 
this same reading and writing. Whatever money the school- 
master possessed —and he had received his quarter’s pay but 
a day or two before — he must have had about his person at 
the time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the church 
on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers and gossips were 
collected in the churchyard, at the bridge, and at the spot 
where the hat and pumpkin had been found. The stories of 
Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget of others, were called 
to mind; and when they had diligently considered them all, 
and compared them with the symptoms of the present case, 
they shook their heads, and came to the conclusion, that 
Ichabod had been carried off by the galloping Hessian. As 
he was a bachelor, and in nobody’s debt, nobody troubled his 
head any more about him; the school was removed to a differ- 
ent quarter of the Hollow, and another pedagogue reigned in 
his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer who had been down to New York 
on a visit several years after, and from whom this account of 
the ghostly adventure was received, brought home the intelli- 
gence that Ichabod Crane was still alive; that he had left the 
neighborhood, partly through fear of the goblin and Hans Van 
Ripper, and partly in mortification at having been suddenly 
dismissed by the heiress; that he had changed his quarters to 
a distant part of the country; had kept school and studied 
law at the same time; had been admitted to the bar; turned 
politician; electioneered; written for the newspapers; and 
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finally, had been made a Justice of the Ten Pound Court. 
Brom Bones, too, who, shortly after his rival’s disappearance, 
conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph to the altar, was 
observed to look exceedingly knowing whenever the story of 
Ichabod was related, and always burst into a hearty laugh at 
the mention of the pumpkin; which led some to suspect that 
he knew more about the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best judges of 
these matters, maintain to this day, that Ichabod was spirited 
away by supernatural means; and it is a favorite story often 
told about the neighborhood round the winter evening fire. 
The bridge became more than ever an object of superstitious 
awe; and that may be the reason why the road has been 
altered of late years, so as to approach the church by the 
border of the mill-pond. The school-house, being deserted, 
soon fell to decay, and was reported to be haunted by the ghost 
of the unfortunate pedagogue; and the plough-boy, loitering 
homeward of a still summer evening, has often fancied his 
voice at a distance, chanting a melancholy psalm tune among 
the tranquil solitudes of Sleepy Hollow. 


PostTscRIPtT, 
FOUND IN THE HANDWRITING OF MR. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Tue preceding Tale is given, almost in the precise words in 
which I heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the 
ancient city of the Manhattoes,* at which were present many of 
its sagest and most illustrious burghers. The narrator was a 
pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly old fellow, in pepper-and-salt 
clothes, with a sadly humorous face; and one whom I strongly 


* New York. 
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suspected of being poor —he made: such efforts to be enter- 
taining. When his story was concluded there was much laugh- 
ter and approbation, particularly from two or three deputy 
aldermen, who had been asleep the greater part of the time. 
There was, however, one tall, dry-looking old gentleman, with 
beetling eyebrows, who maintained a grave and rather severe 
face throughout; now and then folding his arms, inclining 
his head, and looking down upon the floor, as if turning a 
doubt over in his mind. He was one of your wary men, who . 
never laugh but upon good grounds — when they have reason 
and the law on their side. When the mirth of the rest of 
the company had subsided, and silence was restored, he leaned 
one arm on the elbow of his chair, and sticking the other 
a-kimbo, demanded, with a slight but exceedingly sage motion 
of the head, and contraction of the brow, what was the moral 
of the story, and what it went to prove. 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine to his 
lips, as a refreshment after his toils, paused for a moment, 
looked at his inquirer with an air of infinite deference, and 
lowering the glass slowly to the table, observed that the story 
was intended most logically to prove: — 

“That there is no situation in life but has its anteantages 
and pleasures — provided we will but take a joke as we find it: 

“That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin troopers, is 
likely to have rough riding of it: 

“Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the hand 
of a Dutch heiress, is a certain step to high preferment in the 
state.” ' 

The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer 
after this explanation, being sorely puzzled by the ratiocina- 
tion of the syllogism; while, methought, the one in pepper- 
and-salt eyed him with something of a triumphant leer. At 
length he observed, that all this was very well, but still he 
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thought the story a little on the extravagant — there were one 
or two points er. which he had his doubts, 

“Faith, sir,” replied the story-teller, “as to that matter, I 
don’t believe one-half of it myself.” 


HESTER. 
Charles Lamb. 


WHEN maidens such as Hester die, 

Their place ye may not well supply, 

Though ye among a thousand try, 
With vain endeavor. 


A. month or more hath she been dead, 
Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed, 

And her together. 


A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 

Of pride and joy no common rate, 
That flushed her spirit. 


I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call: —if ’twas not pride, 
- It was a joy to that allied, 
She did inherit. 


Her parents held the Quaker rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool, 
~ But she was trained in Nature’s school, 
Nature had blest her. 
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A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 
Ye could not Hester. 


My sprightly neighbor, gone before 

To that unknown and silent shore, 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some summer morning, - 


When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet fore-warning? 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


PART I. 


An ancient Ir is an ancient Mariner, 


Mariner meeteth 


three Gallants And he stoppeth one of three. 
bidden to a wed- 


ding fea, ond ‘By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


The Bridegroom’s doors are open’d wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 
May’st hear the merry din.’ 
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He holds him with his skinny hand, 
‘There was a ship,’ quoth he. 

‘Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon !’ 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


‘The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the lighthouse top. 


The Sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 
Till over the mast at noon —’ 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 
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The Wedding- 
Guest is spell- 
bound by the 
eye of the old 
sea-faring man, 
and constrained 
to hear his tale. 


The Mariner 
tells how the 
ship sailed 
southward with 
a good wind 
and fair weather, 
till it reached 
the line. 


The Wedding- 
Guest heareth 
the bridal music; 
but the Mariner. 
continueth 

his tale. 
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The ship driven 
by a storm 
toward the 
south pole. 


The land of 
ice, and of fear- 
ful sounds 
where no living 
thing was to 

be seen. 


Till a great sea- 
bird, called the 
Albatross, came 
through the 
snow-fog, 

and was received 
with great joy 
and hospitality. 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


‘And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 


With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roar’d the blast, 
And southward aye we fled. 


And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 


And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men, nor beasts we ken — 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around: 

It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d and howl’d, 
Like noises in a swound! 


At length did cross an Albatross, 
Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hail’d it in God’s name. 
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It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steer’d us through ! 


And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariner’s hollo! 


In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perch’d for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmer’d the white moon-shine.’ 


“God save thee, ancient Mariner! 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 
Why look’st thou so ?’ — With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 


PART II. 


Tue Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came-he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 
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And lo! the Al- 
batross proveth 
a bird of good 
omen, and fol- 
loweth the ship 
as it returned 
northward 
through fog and 
floating ice. 


The ancient 
Mariner inhos- 
pitably killeth 
the pious bird of 
good omen. 
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His ship-mates 
ery out against 
the ancient 
Mariner, for kill- 
ing the bird of 
good luck. 


But when the 
fog cleared off, 
they justify the 
same, and thus 
make themselves 
accomplices in 
the crime. 


The fair breeze 
continues; the 
ship enters the 
Pacific Ocean, 
and sails north- 
ward, even till it 


reaches the Line. 


The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 
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And I had done a hellish thing, ' 
And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averr’d, I had kill’d the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 
That made the breeze to blow! 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averr’d, I had kill’d the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ;, 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea, 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 


’Twas sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 


All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 
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Water, water, every where, And the Alba- 
> 5 tross begins to 
And all the boards did shrink; be avenged. 


Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green and blue and white. 


And some in dreams assured were JPL Gta 
lowed them; 


Of the Spirit that plagued us so; one of the invi- 
; sible inhabitants 


Nine fathom deep he had follow’d us of this planet, 


4 neither departed 
From the land of mist and snow. souls nor angels; 


concerning 
whom the learned Jew, Josephus, and the Platonic Constantinopolitan, Michael Psellus, may be con- 
sulted. They are very numerous, and there is no climate or element without one or more. 


And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was wither’d at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 


Ah! well a-day! what evil looks The ship-mates, 


in their sore dis- 

Had I from old and young! reas) woald Gs 
th: the whol 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross SP arediioae 
” ancient Mariner 

About my neck was hung. oe 


they hang the 
dead sea-bird round his neck. 
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The ancient 

Mariner behold- 
eth a sign in the 
element afar off. 


At its nearer ap- 
proach, it seem- 
eth him to be a 
ship; and ata 
dear ransom he 
freeth his speech 
from the bonds 
of thirst. 


A flash of joy; 


And horror fol- 
lows. For can it 
bea ship that 
comes onward 
without wind or 
tide? 
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e 
PART III. 


THERE pass’d a weary time. Each throat 
Was parch’d, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 
How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 


At first it seem’d a little speck, 
And then it seem’d a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it near’d and near’d: 
As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged and tack’d and veer’d. 


With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 


We could nor laugh nor wail; 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 
I bit my arm, I suck’d the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 


With throats unslaked, with black lips Jes 


Agape they heard me call: 
Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 


See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel! 
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The western wave was all a-flame’ 
The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


And straight the Sun was fleck’d with bars, It seemeth him 
. but the skeleton 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) of a ship. 


As if through a dungeon-grate he peer’d 
With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 


Are those her ribs through which the Sun And ie Bota 
Did peer, as through. a grate? the face of the 

And is that Woman all her crew? thea 

Is that a Death? and are there two? bes ER 
Is Death that woman’s mate? a eae 


skeleton-ship. 
[This Ship it was a plankless thing, 
A bare Anatomy! 
A plankless Spectre — and it moved 
Like a Being of the Sea! 
The woman and a fleshless man 
Therein sate merrily. 


His bones were black with many a crack, 
All black and bare, I ween; 
Jet-black and bare, save where with rust 
Of mouldy damps and charnel crust 
They were patch’d with purple and green. ] 
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Like vessel, like 
crew! 


Death and Life- 
in-Death have 
diced for the 
ship’s crew, and 
she (the latter) 
winneth the 
ancient Mariner. 


No twilight 
within the courts 
of the Sun. 


At the rising of 
the Moon, 


One after 
another 


His shipmates 
drop down dead. 
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Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice; 

‘The game is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listen’d and look’d sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seem’d to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d white; 
From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye. 


Four times fifty living men, 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 
With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 
They dropp’d down one by one. 
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The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it pass’d me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow! 


PART IV. 


‘T rear thee, ancient Mariner! 
I fear thy. skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribb’d sea-sand. 


I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown.’ — 
Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
This body dropt not down. 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea! 
And never a saint took pity on 

My soul in agony. 


The many men, so beautiful! 
And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 


T look’d upon the rotting sea, 
And drew my eyes away; 

I look’d upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


I look’d to Heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 


ath 


But Life-in- 
Death begins 
her work on the 
ancient Mariner. 


The Wedding- 
Guest feareth 
that a Spirit is 
talking to him; 


But the ancient 
Mariner assureth 
him of his bodily 
life, and pro- 
ceedeth to relate 
his horrible 
penance. 


He despiseth the 
creatures of the 
calm, 


And envied that 
they should live, 
and so many lie 
dead. 
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A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 


T closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 


Sotyety sion The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
ioe Nor rot nor reek did they: 
in the eye of 


is dead met. The look with which they look’d on me 
Had never pass’d away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. | 


Inhislonelines | he moving moon went up the sky, 


and fixedness 


Kaisfeavacth And nowhere did abide: 
towards the . 

eae Softly she was going up, 
sieeeyenmalGae And a star or two beside — 


stars that still 


sojourn, yet still move onward; and everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, and is their appointed rest, 
and their native country and their own natural homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are 
certainly expected and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival. 


Her beams bemock’d the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 
But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 
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Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
I watch’d the water-snakes: 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they rear’d, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d their rich attire: 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil’d and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 


O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gush’d from my heart, 
And I bless’d them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 


The selfsame moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


PART V. 


“Ou sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 
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By the light of 
the Moon he 
beholdeth God's 
creatures of the 
great calm. 


Their beauty 
and their 
happiness. 


He blesseth 
them in his 
heart. 


The spell begins 
to break. 
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By the grace of 
the holy Mother, 
the ancient 
Mariner is re- 
freshed with 
rain. 


He heareth 
sounds and seeth 
strange sights 
and commotions 
in the sky and 
the element. 


The silly buckets on the deck, : 
That had so long remain’d, 

I dreamt that they were fill’d with dew; 
And when I awoke, it rain’d. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 


I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light — almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 


And soon I heard a roaring wind: 
It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 


And the coming wind did roar more loud, 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 


And the rain pour’d down from one black cloud; 


And the Moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 
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Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 
A river steep and wide. 


The loud wind never reach’d the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 


They groan’d, they stirr’d, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 
To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steer’d, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pull’d at one rope, 
But he said nought to me. 


‘T fear thee, ancient Mariner!’ 

“Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 
’Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 


For when it dawn’d —they dropp’d their arms, 


And cluster’d round the mast; 
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The bodies of 
the ship’s crew 
are inspired, 
and the ship 
moves on; 


But not by the 
souls of the men, 
nor by demons 
of earth or 
middle air, but 
by a blessed 
troop of angelic 
spirits, sent 
down by the in- 
vocation of the 
guardian saint. 
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Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies pass’d. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mix’d, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing; 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 


It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till noon we quietly sail’d on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 
Soiritfrom me Under the keel nine fathom deep, 


south-pole : P : 
matin the From the land of mist and snow, 
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The spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 


The Sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fix’d her to the ocean: 
But in a minute she ’gan stir, 
With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 


How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life return’d 

T heard and in my soul discern’d 
Two voices in the air. 


‘Is it he?’ quoth one, ‘ Is this the TAD 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 


The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 
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ship as far as the 
Line, in obedi- 
ence to the 
angelic troop, 
but still requir- 
eth vengeance. 


The Polar 
Spirit's fellow 
demons, the in- 
visible inhabi- 
tants of the 
element, take 
part in his 
wrong; and two 
of them relate, 
one to the other, 
that penance 
long and heavy 
for the ancient 
Mariner hath 
been accorded 
to the Polar 
Spirit, who re- 
turneth south- 
ward. 
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The Mariner 
hath been cast 
into a trance; 
for the angelic 
power causeth 
the vessel to 
drive northward 
faster than 
human life 
could endure. 


The other was a softer voice, 
As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘ The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ 


PART Vi. 


First Voice. 


‘Bur tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing ?’ 


Second Voice. 


‘Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 


If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim, 

See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ — 


First Voice. 
‘ But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’ 
Second Voice. 


‘The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind, 
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Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 


I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 

*Twas night, calm night, the Moon was high, 
The dead men stood together. 


All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 

All fix’d on me their stony eyes 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang; the curse, with which they died, 
Had never pass’d away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 
Nor turn them up to pray. 


And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I view’d the ocean green, 

And look’d far forth, yet little saw 
Of what-had else been seen — 


Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 
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The supernatu- 
ral motion is 
retarded; the 
Mariner awakes, 
and his penance 
begins anew. 


The curse is 


finally expiated 
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And the ancient 
Mariner behold- 
eth his native’ 
country. 


But soon there breathed a wind on me, 
Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade. 


It raised my hair, it fann’d my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sail’d softly too: 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 
On me alone it blew. 


Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 
Is this mine own countree? 


We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God! 
Or let me sleep alway. 


The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 


_ And on the bay the moonlight lay, 


And the shadow of the Moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steep’d in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 
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And the bay was white with silent light 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 
In crimson colours came. 


A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turn’d my eyes upon the deck — 
Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 


Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood! 

A man. all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand - 


It was a heavenly sight! 
They stood as signals to the land, — 
Each one a lovely light ; 


This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 


But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turn’d perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 


The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 
I heard them coming fast: 
‘Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
-The dead men could not blast. 
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The angelic 
spirits leave the 
dead bodies, 


And appear in 
their own forms 
oflight. 
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I saw a third —I heard his voice: 
It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood, 


PART VII. 


eae of . Tus Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 
How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 


He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 
He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 


The skiff-boat near’d: I heard them talk, 
‘Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now?’ 


eee the ‘Strange, by my faith!’ the Hermit said— 
wonder. ‘And they answered not our cheer! 
The planks look warp’d! and see those sails, 
How thin they are and sere! 
I never saw aught like to them, 


Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 
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When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 


‘Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look — 
(The Pilot made reply) 

_ I am a-fear’d ’ —‘ Push on, push on!’ 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 


The boat came closer to the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirr’d; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 
And straight a sound was heard. 


Under the water it rumbled on, 
Still louder and more dread: 

It reach’d the ship, it split the bay; 
The ship went down like lead. 


Stunn’d by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drown’d 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 


Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 

- Was telling of the sound. 


I moved my lips —the Pilot shriek’d 
And fell down in a fit; 


Pt aie? 


The ship sud- 
denly sinketh. 


The ancient 
Mariner is saved 
in the Pilot's 
boat. 
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The ancient 
Mariner ear- 


nestly entreateth 


the Hermit to 
shrieve him; 
and the penance 
of life falls on 
him, 


_ And ever and 


anon throughout 
his future life an 
agony constrain- 
eth him to travel 
from land to 


* land, 


The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 
And pray’d where he did sit. 


I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 
Who now doth crazy go, 

Laugh’d loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha! ha!’ quoth he, ‘ full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row.’ 


And now, all in my own countree, 
I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepp’d forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


‘O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!’ 


The Hermit cross’d his brow. 
‘Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘ I bid thee say — 
What manner of man art thou?’ 


Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench’d 
With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 
And then it left me free. 


Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 


I pass like night, from land to land; 
I have strange power of speech; 


/ 
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That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me: 
To him my tale I teach. 


What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 

And hark the little vesper bell, 
Which biddeth me to prayer! 


O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 


O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 
’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 


To walk together to the kirk, 
And all together pray, 
While each to his great Father bends, ~ 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends . 
And youths and maidens gay! 


Farewell, farewell! but this I tell And to teach by 


: his own ex- 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! ample love and 
reverence to a 
He prayeth well,who loveth well things that God 
made and 


Both man and bird and beast. lesa 
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He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turn’d from the bridegroom’s door. 


He went like one that hath been stunn’d, 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn. 


THE STORY OF ARGALUS AND PARTHENIA. 
From THE CounTESS OF PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


Pyrocles and Musidorus are separated by shipwreck off the coast of Laconia; 
Musidorus is saved by shepherds, to whom he gives his name as Palladius, 
according to a previous arrangement with Pyrocles, who was to be known as 
Daiphantus. Pyrocles is carried off by pirates; Palladius is taken to the house 
of Kalander, a wealthy Arcadian, who entertains him for some weeks. One 
day, word comes to Kalander that his son Clitophon has been captured by the 
Helots. Palladius, observing the sudden alteration in his host, inquires of a 
steward thecause. ‘‘ Whereunto the steward easily in this sort condescended :”’ 


“My Lord,” said he, “when our good King Basilius took 
to wife the fair young princess Gynecia, there came with her 
a young lord, cousin-german to herself, named Argalus, led 
hither, partly with the love and honor of his noble kinswoman, 
partly with the humor of youth, which ever thinks that good 
whose goodness he sees not. And in this court he received 
so good increase of knowledge, that after some years spent, 
he so manifested a most virtuous mind in all his actions, 
that Arcadia gloried such a plant was transported unto them, 
being a gentleman, indeed, most rarely accomplished, excel- 
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lently learned, but without all vainglory; friendly, without 
factiousness ; valiant, so as for my part I think the earth 
hath no man that hath done more heroical acts than he; 
howsoever, now of late the fame flies of the two princes of 
Thessalia and Macedon, and hath long done of our noble 
prince Amphialus; who, indeed, in our parts is only ac- 
counted likely to match him; but I say for my part, I think 
no man, for valor of mind and ability of body, to be preferred, 
if equalled to Argalus; and yet so valiant, as he never durst 
do anybody injury; in behavior, some will say, ever sad, 
surely sober, and somewhat given to musing, but never 
uncourteous; his word ever led by his thought, and followed 
by his deed; rather liberal than magnificent, though the one 
wanted not, and the other had ever good choice of the receiver; 
in sum (for I perceive I shall easily take a great draught of his 
praises, whom both I and all this country love so well), such a 
man was, and I hope is, Argalus, as hardly the nicest eye can 
find a spot in, if the over-vehement constancy of yet spotless 
affection may not in hard-wrested constructions be counted a 
spot: which in this manner began that work in him, which 
hath made both him, and itself in him, over all this country - 
famous. My master’s son, Clitophon (whose loss gives the 

cause to this discourse, and yet gives me cause to begin with 
Argalus, since his loss proceeds from Argalus), being a young 

gentleman, as of great birth (being our king’s sister’s son), so’ 
truly of good nature, and one that can see good and love it, 

haunted more the company of this worthy Argalus than of 

any other; so as, if there were not a friendship (which is so 

rare as it is to be doubted whether it be a thing indeed.or but 

a word), at least there was such a liking and friendliness, as 

hath brought forth the effects which you shall hear. 

About two years since, it so fell out, that he brought 
him to a great lady’s house, sister to my master, who had 
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with her her only daughter, the fair Parthenia; fair indeed, 
fame I think itself daring not to call any fairer, if it be not 
Helena, queen of Corinth, and the two incomparable sisters 
of Arcadia; and that which made her fairness much the fairer 
was that it was but a fair ambassador of a most fair mind; 
full of wit, and a wit which delighted more to judge itself 
than to show itself: her speech being as rare as precious; 
her silence without sullenness; her modesty without affecta- 
tion; her shamefacedness without ignorance: in sum, one that 
to praise well, one must first set down with himself what it 
is to be excellent: for so she is. 

I think you think, that these perfections meeting, could not 
choose but find one another, and delight in that they found; 
for likeness of manners is likely in reason to draw liking 
with affection; men’s actions do not always cross with 
reason: to be short, it did so indeed. They loved, although 
for a while the fire thereof, hope’s wings being cut off, were 
blown by the bellows of despair, upon this occasion. 

There had been a good while before, and so continued, a 
suitor to this same lady, a great nobleman, though of 
Laconia, yet near neighbor to Parthenia’s mother, named 
Demagoras; a man mighty in riches and power, and proud 
thereof, stubbornly stout, loving nobody but himself, and, for 
his own delight’s sake, Parthenia: and pursuing vehemently 
his desire, his riches had so gilded over all his other imper- 
fections, that the old lady, though contrary to my lord her 
brother’s mind, had given her consent; and using a mother’s 
authority upon her fair daughter, had made her yield there- 
unto, not because she liked her choice, but because her obedi- 
ent mind had not yet taken upon it to make choice, and the 
day of their assurance drew near, when my young lord Clito- 
phon brought this noble Argalus, perchance principally to see 
so rare a sight as Parthenia by all well-judging eyes was judged. 
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But though few days were before the time of assurance 
appointed, yet love that saw he had a great journey to make 
in a short time, hasted so himself, that before her word could 
tie her to Demagoras, her heart had vowed her to Argalus 
with so grateful a receipt in mutual affection, that if she 
desired above all things to have Argalus, Argalus feared 
nothing but to miss Parthenia. And now Parthenia had 
learned both liking and misliking, loving and loathing, and 
out of passion began to take the authority of judgment; inso- 
much, that when the time came that Demagoras, full of proud 
joy, thought to.receive the gift of herself, she, with words of 
resolute refusal, though with tears showing she was sorry 
she must refuse, assured her mother she would first be bedded 
in her grave than wedded to Demagoras. The change was no 
more strange than unpleasant to the mother: who being de- 
terminately, lest I should say of a great lady, wilfully, bent 
to marry her to Demagoras, tried all ways which a witty and 
hard-hearted mother could use upon so humble a daughter, 
in whom the only resisting power was love. But the more 
she assaulted,the more she taught Parthenia to defend; and 
the more Parthenia defended, the more she made her mother 
obstinate in the assault: who at length finding that Argalus 
standing between them was it that most eclipsed her affection 
from shining upon Demagoras, she sought all means how to 
remove him, so much the more as he manifested himself an 
unremovable suitor to her daughter: first, by employing him 
in as many dangerous enterprises as ever the evil stepmother 
Juno recommended to the famous Hercules: but the more his 
virtue was tried, the more pure it grew, while all the things 
she did to overthrow him, did set him up upon the height of 
honor; enough to have moved her heart, especially to a man 
every way so worthy as Argalus; but she struggling against 
all reason, because she would have her will and show 
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her authority in matching her with Demagoras, the more 
virtuous Argalus was, the more she hated him: thinking 
herself conquered in his conquests, and therefore still employ- 
ing him in more and more dangerous attempts. Meanwhile, 
she used all extremities possible upon her fair daughter to 
make her give over herself to her direction. But it was hard 
to judge whether he in doing, or she in suffering, showed 
greater constancy of affection: for, as to Argalus, the world 
sooner wanted occasions than he valor to go through them: 
so to Parthenia, malice sooner ceased than her unchanged 
patience. Lastly, by treasons, Demagoras and she would have 
made away Argalus; but he with providence and courage so 
past over all, that the mother took such a spiteful grief at it, 
that her heart brake withal, and she died. 

But then, Demagoras assuring himself that now Parthenia 
was her own, she would never be his, and receiving as much 
by her own determinate answer, not more desiring his own 
happiness than envying Argalus, whom he saw with narrow 
eyes, even ready to enjoy the perfection of his desires; 
strengthening his conceit with all the mischievous counsels 
which disdained love and envious pride could give unto him; 
the wicked wretch, taking a time that Argalus was gone to 
his country to fetch some of his principal friends to honor 
the marriage which Parthenia had most joyfully consented 
unto; the wicked Demagoras, I say, desiring to speak with 
her, with unmerciful force, her weak arms in vain resisting, 
rubbed all over her face a most horrible poison: the effect 
whereof was such that never leper looked more ugly than 
she did; which done, having his men and horses ready, he 
departed away in spite of her servants, as ready to revenge as 
could be in such an unexpected mischief. But the abomin- 
ableness of this fact being come to my lord Kalander, he 
made such means, both by our king’s intercession and his 
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own, that by the king and senate of Lacedemon, Demagoras 
was upon pain of death banished the country: who hating the 
punishment, where he should have hated the fault, joined 
himself, with all the powers he could make, unto the Helots, 
lately in rebellion against that state: and they, glad to have 
aman of such authority among them, made him their general ; 
and under him have committed divers the most outrageous vil- 
lanies that a base multitude, full of desperate revenge, can 
imagine. 

But within a while after this pitiful fact committed upon 
Parthenia, Argalus returned, poor gentleman! having her 
fair image in his heart, and already promising his eyes the 
uttermost of his felicity when they, nobody else daring to tell it 
him, were the first messengers to themselves of their own 
misfortune. I mean not to move passion with telling you the 
grief of both, when he knew her, for at first he did not; nor 
at first knowledge could possibly have virtue’s aid so ready, 
as not even weakly to lament the loss of such a jewel, so 
much the more as that skilful men in that art assured it was 
unrecoverable: but within a while, truth of love, which still 
held the first face in his memory, a virtuous constancy, and 
even a delight to be constant, faith given, and inward worthi- 
ness shining through the foulest mists, took so full hold of 
the noble Argalus, that not only in such comfort which witty 
arguments may bestow upon adversity, but even with the 
most abundant kindness that an eye-ravished lover can 
express, he labored both to drive the extremity of sorrow 
from her and to hasten the celebration of their marriage: 
whereunto he unfeignedly showed himself no less cheerfully 
earnest than if she had never been disinherited of that goodly 
portion which nature had so liberally bequeathed unto her; 
and for that cause deferred his intended revenge upon Dema- « 
goras, because he might continually be in her presence; show- 
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ing more humble serviceableness, and joy to content her, than 
ever before. 

‘But as he gave this rare ensample, not to be hoped for of 
any other but of another Argalus; so of the other side, she 
took as strange a course in affection: for, where she desired to 
enjoy him more than to live; yet did she overthrow both her 
own desire and his, and in no sort would yield to marry him: 
with a strange encounter of love’s affects and effects; that he 
by an affection sprung from excessive beauty should delight 
in horrible foulness; and she of a vehement desire to have ; 
him should kindly build a resolution never to have him; for 
truth it is, that so in heart she loved him as she could not 
find in her heart he should be tied to what was unworthy of 
his presence. 

Truly, a very good orator might have a fair field to use 
eloquence in, if he did but repeat the lamentable and truly 
affectionate speeches, while he conjured her by remembrance 
of her affection, and true oaths of his own affection, not to 

make him so unhappy, as to think he had not only lost her 
- face, but her heart; that her face, when it was fairest, had 
been but as a marshal to lodge the love of her in his mind, 
which now was so well placed as it needed no further help of 
any outward harbinger: beseeching her, even with tears, to 
know that his love was not so superficial as to go no further 
than the skin; which yet now to him was most fair since it 
was hers: how could he be so ungrateful as to love her the 
less for that which she had only received for his sake ? that 
he never beheld it, but therein he saw the loveliness of her 
love toward him: protesting unto her, that he would never 
take joy of his life, if he might not enjoy her for whom 
principally he was glad he had life. But, as I heard from - 
* one that over-heard them, she, wringing him by the hand, 
made no other answer but this: ‘My lord,’ said she, ‘God 
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knows I love you; if I were princess of the whole world, and 
had withal all the blessings that ever the world brought forth, 
I should not make delay to lay myself and them at your feet; 
or if I had continued but as I was, though, I must confess, far 
unworthy of you, yet would I, with too great a joy for my 
heart to think of, have accepted your vouchsafing me to be 
yours, and with faith and obedience would have supplied all 
other defects. But first let me be much more miserable than I 
am, e’er I match Argalus to such a Parthenia; live happy, dear 
Argalus, I give you full liberty, and I beseech you take it; and 
LT assure you I shall rejoice, whatsoever become of me, to see 
you so coupled, as may be fit both for your honor and satisfac- 
tion.” With that she burst out in crying and weeping, not 
able longer to contain herself from blaming her fortune and 
wishing her own death. 

But Argalus with a most heavy heart still pursuing his 
desire, she fixed of mind to avoid further entreaty, and to fly 
all company, which, even of him, grew unpleasant unto her, 
one night she stole away; but whither as yet is unknown, or 
indeed what is become of her. 

Argalus sought her long, and in many places; at length, 
despairing to find her, and the more he despaired the more 
enraged, weary of his life, but first determining to be re- 
venged of Demagoras, he went alone disguised into the chief 
town held by the Helots: where, coming into his presence, 
guarded about by many of his soldiers, he could delay his 
fury no longer for a fitter time: but setting upon him, in 
despite of a great many that helped him, gave him divers mortal 
wounds, and himself, no question, had been there presently 
murdered, but that Demagoras himself desired he might be 
kept alive; perchance with intention to feed his own eyes 
with some cruel execution to be laid upon him: but death 
came sooner than he looked for; yet having had leisure to 
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appoint his successor, a young man not long before delivered 
out of the prison of the king of Lacedemon, him he named, 
who at that time was absent making inroads upon the Lace- 
demonians: but being returned, the rest of the Helots, for 
the great king they conceived of that young man, especially 
because they had none among themselves to whom the others 
would yield, were content to follow Demagoras’s appointment. 
And well hath it succeeded with them, he having since done 
things beyond the hope of the youngest heads; of whom I speak 
the rather, because he hath hitherto preserved Argalus alive, 
under pretence to have him publicly and with exquisite tor- 
ments executed, after the end of these wars, of which they 
hope for a soon and prosperous issue. 

And he hath likewise hitherto kept my young lord Clitophon 
alive, who, to redeem his friend, went with certain other noble- 
men of Laconia, and forces gathered by them, to besiege this 
young and new successor: but he issuing out, to the wonder of 
all men, defeated the Laconians, slew many of the noblemen, 
and took Clitophon prisoner, whom with much ado he keepeth 
alive, the Helots being villainously cruel; but he tempereth 
them so, sometimes by following their humor, sometimes by 
striving with it, that hitherto he hath saved both their lives, 
but in different estates; Argalus being kept in a close and hard 
prison, Clitophon at some liberty. And now, sir, though, to 
say the truth, we can promise ourselves little of their safeties, 
while they are in the Helots’ hands, I have delivered all I 
understand touching the loss of my lord’s son.” 

Palladius thanked him greatly for it, being even passionately 
delighted with hearing so strange an accident of a knight so 
famous over the world as Argalus, with whom he had himself a 
long desire to meet: so had fame poured a noble emulation in 
him towards him. 

But then, well bethinking himself, he called for armor, 
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desiring them to provide him of horse and guide, and armed 
all saving the head, he went up to Kalander. ... “No more, 
no more of this, my lord Kalander; let us labor to find, before 
we lament the loss: you know myself miss one who, though 
he be not my son, I would disdain the favor of life after him: 
but while there is hope left, let not the weakness of sorrow, 
make the strength of it languish: take comfort and good success 
will follow.” And with those words, comfort seemed to lighten 
in his eyes, and in his face and gesture was painted victory. 
Once, Kalander’s spirits were so revived withal, that he armed 
himself and those few of his servants he had left unsent, and 
so himself guided Palladius to the place upon the frontiers, 
where already there were assembled between three and four 
thousand men, all well disposed, for Kalander’s sake, to abide 
any peril. .... 

Palladius, having gotten a general knowledge of the party 
against whom, as he had already of the party for whom he was 
to fight, went to Kalander and told him plainly, that by plain 
force there was small appearance of helping Clitophon, but 
some device was to be taken in hand, wherein no less discretion 
than valor was to be used. 

Whereupon, the counsel of the chief men was called, and at 
last, this way Palladius invented, and was by all the rest ap- 
proved : that all the men there should dress themselves like the 
poorest sort of the people in Arcadia, having no banners but 
bloody shirts hanged upon long staves, with some bad bag- 
pipes instead of drum and fife; their armor they should, as 
well as might be, cover, or at least make them look so rustily 
and ill-favoredly as might well become such wearers; and 
this the whole number should do, saving two hundred of the 
best chosen gentlemen, for courage and strength, whereof 
Palladius himself would be one, who should have their arms 
chained and be put in carts like prisoners. This being 
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performed, they marched on towards the town where Clitophon 
was captive; and being come two hours before sunset within 
view of the walls, the Helots already descrying their number, 
and beginning to sound the alarm, they sent a cunning fellow, 
who with such a kind of rhetoric as weeded out all flowers 
of rhetoric, delivered unto the Helots assembled together, 
that they were country people of Arcadia, no less oppressed 
by their lords and no less desirous of liberty than they, and 
therefore had put themselves in the field, and had already 
taken nine or ten score gentlemen prisoners, whom they had 
there well and fast chained. Now because they had no strong 
retiring place in Arcadia, and were not yet of number enough 
to keep the field against their prince’s forces, they were come 
to them for succor; knowing that daily more and more of their 
quality would flock unto them, but that, in the meantime, 
lest their prince should pursue them, they desired that if 
there were not room enough for them in the town, that yet 
they might encamp under the walls, and for surety have their 
prisoners, who were such men as were ever able to make their 
peace, kept within the town. 

The Helots made but a short consultation, being glad that 
their contagion had spread itself into Arcadia, and making 
account that it was the best way to set fire in all the parts 
of Greece; besides their greediness to have so many gentle- 
men in their hands, in whose ransoms they already meant to 
have a share. Therefore sending to view the camp, and 
finding that by their speech they were Arcadians, with whom 
they had had no war, they granted not only leave for the 
prisoners, but for some others of the company, and to all that 
they might harbor under the walls. So opened they the gates 
and received in the carts ; which being done, and Palladius see- 
ing fit time, he gave the sign, and shaking off their chains, which 
were made with such art that, though they seemed most strong 
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and fast, he that wore them might easily loose them, they 
drew their swords hidden in the carts, and so setting upon 
the ward made them to flee either from the place or from 
their bodies, and so give entry to all the force of the 
Arcadians before the Helots could make any head to resist 
them. 

But the Helots being men hardened against dangers, 
gathered together in the market-place, and thence would have 
given a shrewd welcome to the Arcadians, but that Palladius 
made such an impression into the squadron of the Helots, 
that at first the great body of them beginning to shake and 
stagger, at length every particular body recommended the 
protection of his life to his feet. Then Kalander cried to go 
to the prison where he thought his son was; but Palladius 
wished him, first scouring the streets, to house all the Helots 
and make themselves masters of the gates. 

But ere that could be accomplished, the Helots had gotten 
new heart, and with divers sorts of shot from corners of streets 
and house-windows galled them. ... Then began the fight to 
grow most sharp and the encounters of*more cruel obstinacy : 
the Arcadians fighting to keep that they had won, the Helots 
to recover what they had lost; the Arcadians, as in an 
unknown place, having no succor but in their hands; the 
Helots, as in their own place, fighting for their livings, wives, 
and children. There was victory and courage against revenge 
and despair; safety of both sides being no otherwise to be 

gotten but by destruction. 

er At length, the left wing of the Arcadians began to lose 
ground ; which Palladius seeing, he straight thrust himself 
with his choice band against the throng that oppressed them 
with such an overflowing of valor that the captain of the 
Helots saw that he alone was worth all the rest of the Ar- 
eadians, and disdaining to fight with any other, sought only 
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to join with him: which mind was no less in Palladius, 
having easily marked that he was as the first mover of all 
the other hands. And so drawing themselves to be the utter- 
most of the one side, they began a combat which was so much 
inferior to the battle in noise and number, as it was surpassing 
it in bravery of fighting, and, as it were, delightful terrible- 
ness. Their courage was guided with skill, and their skill was 
armed with courage; neither did their hardiness darken their 
wit, nor their wit cool their hardiness: both valiant, as men 
despising death; both confident, as unwonted to be overcome; 
their feet ‘steady, their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, 
and their hearts resolute. At length, both sides beginning 
to wax faint, the captain of the Helots with a blow whose 
violence grew of fury, not of strength, struck Palladius upon 
the side of the head, that he reeled astonied, and withal the 
helmet fell off, he remaining bare-headed; but other of the 
Arcadians were ready to shield him from any harm might rise 
of that nakedness. 

But little needed it, for his chief enemy instead of pursuing 
that advantage, kneeled down, offering to deliver the pommel 
of his sword in token of yielding; withal speaking aloud unto 
him, that he thought it more liberty to be his prisoner than 
any other’s general. Palladius standing upon himself, and mis- 
doubting some craft, and the Helots that were next their cap- 
tain wavering between looking for some stratagem or fearing 
treason: “ What,” said the captain, “hath Palladius forgotten 
the voice of Daiphantus ? ” 

By that watch-word Palladius knew that it was his only 
friend Pyrocles, whom he had lost upon the sea, and there- 
fore. both, most full of wonder, so to be met, if they had not 
been fuller of joy than wonder, caused the retreat to be sounded, 
Daiphantus by authority, and Palladius by persuasion. . . . 

The Helots, as much moved by their captain’s authority as 
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persuaded by his reasons, were content to deliver the father 
and the son without ransom. Whereupon, Palladius took order 
that the Arcadians should presently march out of the town, 
while the night with mutual diffidence might keep them quiet, 
and ere day came, they might be well on their way, and so 
avoid those accidents which in late enemies, a look, a word, 
or a particular man’s quarrel might engender. This being on 
' both sides concluded on, Kalander and Clitophon, who now 
with infinite joy did know each other, came to kiss the 
hands and feet of Daiphantus, Clitophon telling his father how 
Daiphantus, not without danger to himself, had preserved him 
from the furious malice of the Helots. And then desiring 
pardon for Argalus, Daiphantus assured them that he would 
die but he would bring him to them. And so taking their 
leave of him, Kalander, Clitophon, Palladius, and the rest of 
the Arcadians swearing that they would no further in any 
sort molest the Helots, they straightway marched out of the 
town, carrying both their dead and wounded bodies with them, 
and by morning were already within the limits of Arcadia. 

So then after a few days, settling them in perfect order, 
Daiphantus took his leave of the Helots, whose eyes bade him 
farewell with tears, and mouths with kissing the places where 
he stepped. But he, for his sake, obtained free pardon for 
Argalus, whom also he delivered; and taking only with him 
certain principal jewels of his own, he would have parted 
alone with Argalus, whose countenance well showed while 
Parthenia was lost he counted not himself delivered, but 
that the whole multitude must needs guard him into Arcadia, 
where he by enquiry got to the well-known house of Kalander. 
There was he received with loving joy of Kalander, with joyful 
love of Palladius, with humble though doleful demeanor of 
Argalus, with grateful serviceableness of Clitophon, and honor- 


able admiration of all. 
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But while all men, saving poor Argalus, made the joy of 
their eyes speak for their hearts towards Daiphantus, Fortune, 
that belike was bid to that banquet and meant then to play 
the good fellow, brought a pleasant adventure among them. It 
was that as they had newly dined, there came in to Kalander 
a messenger that brought him word a young noble lady, near 
kinswoman to the fair Helen, Queen of Corinth, was come 
thither, and desired to be lodged in his house. Kalander, 
most glad of such an occasion, went out, and all his other 
worthy guests with him, saving only Argalus, who remained 
in his chamber, desirous that this company were once broken 
up, that he might go in his solitary quest after Parthenia. 
But when they met this lady, Kalander straight thought he 
saw his niece Parthenia, and was about in such familiar sort 
to have spoken unto her; but she, in grave and honorable man- 
ner, giving him to understand that he was mistaken, he, half 
’ ashamed, excused himself with the exceeding hkeness there 
was between them, though indeed it seemed that his lady 
was of the more pure and dainty complexion: she said it 
might very well be, having been many times taken one for 
another. But as soon as she was brought into the house, 
before she would rest her, she desired to speak with Argalus 
publicly, who she heard was in the house. Argalus came in 
hastily, and as hastily thought as Kalander had done, with 
sudden changes of joy into sorrow. But she when she. had 
staid their thoughts with telling them her name and quality, 
in this sort spake unto him. “My lord Argalus,” said she, 
“being of late left in the court of queen Helen of Corinth, 
as chief in her absence, she being upon some occasion gone 
thence, there came unto me the lady Parthenia, so dis- 
figured as I think Greece hath nothing so ugly to behold. 
For my part, it was many days before, with vehement oaths, 
and some good proofs, she could make me think that she was 
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Parthenia. Yetat last finding certainly it was she, and greatly 
pitying her misfortune, so much the more as that all men had 
ever told me, as now you do, of the great likeness between 
us, I took the best care I could of her and of her understood 
the whole tragical history of her undeserved adventure; and 
therewithal of that most noble constancy in you, my lord 
Argalus; which whosoever loves not, shows himself to be a 
hater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the society of 
mankind. But no outward cherishing could salve the inward 
sore of her mind; but a few days since she died; before her 
death earnestly desiring and persuading me to think of no 
husband but of you, as of the only man in the world worthy 
to be loved. Withal she gave me this ring to deliver you, 
desiring you, and by the authority of love commanding you 
that the affection you bare her you should turn to me; assur- 
ing you that nothing can please her soul more than to see you 
and me matched together. Now, my lord, though this office 
be not, perchance, suitable to my estate nor sex, who should 
rather look to be desired; yet, an extraordinary desert 
requires an extraordinary proceeding: and therefore I am 
come with faithful love built upon your worthiness, to offer 
myself, and to beseech you to accept the offer; and if these 
noble gentlemen present will say it is great folly, let them 
withal say it is great love.” And then she staid, earnestly 
attending Argalus’s answer; who, first making most hearty 
sighs do such obsequies as he could to Parthenia, thus 
answered her. 

“Madam,” said he, “infinitely bound am I unto you, for 
this no more rare than noble courtesy; but most bound for 
the goodness I perceive you showed to the lady Parthenia,” 
—with that the tears ran down his eyes; but he followed on 
—‘“and as muchas so unfortunate a man, fit to be the spec- 
tacle of misery, can do youservice, determine you have made 
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a purchase of a slave, while I live, never to fail you. But 
this great matter you propose unto me, wherein I am not so 
blind as not to see what happiness it should be unto me, 
excellent lady, know that if my heart were mine to give, you 
before all others should have it; but Parthenia’s it is, though 
dead: there I began, there I end all matter of affection: I 
hope I shall not long tarry after her, with whose beauty if I 
- had only been in love, I should be so with you who have the 
same beauty; but it was Parthenia’s self I loved, and love; 
which no likeness can make one, no commandment dissolve, no 
foulness defile, nor no death finish.” “And shall I receive,” 
said she, “such disgrace as to be refused?” ‘Noble lady,” 
said he, “let not that hard word be used; who know your 
exceeding worthiness far beyond my desert: but it is only 
happiness I refuse, since of the only happiness I could and 
can desire, I am refused.” ; 

He had scarce spoken those words when she ran to him, 
and embracing him, “ Why then Argalus,” said she, “take thy 
Parthenia:” and Parthenia it was indeed. But because sor- 
row forbade him too soon to believe, she told him the truth 
with all circumstances: how being parted alone, meaning to 
die in some solitary place, as she happened to make her com- 
plaint, the queen Helen of Corinth, who likewise felt her part 
of miseries, being then walking also alone in that lovely 
place, heard her, and never left till she had known the whole 
discourse. Which the noble queen greatly pitying, she sent 
her to a physician of hers, the most excellent man in the 
world, in hope he could help her: which in such sort as 
they saw performed, and she taking with her of the queen’s 
servants, thought yet to make this trial, whether he would 
quickly forget his true Parthenia, or no. Her speech was 
confirmed by the Corinthian gentlemen who before had kept 
her counsel, and Argalus easily persuaded to what more than 
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ten thousand years of life he desired; and Kalander would 
needs have the marriage celebrated in his house, principally 
the longer to hold his dear guests, towards whom he was now, 
besides his own habit of hospitality, carried with love and 
duty; and therefore omitted no service that his wit could 
invent and his power minister. 

And within some days after, the marriage between Argalus 
and the fair Parthenia was celebrated. 


AN ADVENTURE OF THE KNIGHT OF THE 
RED CROSSE, HOLINESSE; AND THE WAN- 
DERING OF UNA, TRUTH. 


From THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
Edmund Spenser. 
Boox I.°: Canto I. 


A GENTLE Knight was pricking! on the plaine, 

Y cladd? in mightie armes ‘and silver shielde, 
Wherein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine, 
The cruell markes of many’ a bloudy fielde ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield: 

His angry steede did chide his foming bitt, 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield: 

Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts* and fierce encounters fitt. 


But on his brest a bloudie Crosse he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 


1 pricking, riding quietly. 2y cladd, clad. 3 giusts, tilts, justs. 
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For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead as living ever him ador’d: 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d, 

For soveraine hope, which in his helpe he had: 
Right faithfull true he was in deede and word, 

But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad ; 

Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.‘ 


Upon a great adventure he was bond, 

That greatest Gloriana to him gave, 

That greatest Glorious Queene of Faerie lond, 
To winne him worship, and her grace to have, 
Which of all earthly things he most did crave; 
And ever as he rode, his hart did earne® 

To prove his puissance in battell brave 

Upon his foe, and his new force to learne; 
Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and stearne. 


A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside, 

Upon a lowly Asse more white then snow, 

Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a vele,’ that wimpled’ was full low, 

And over all a blacke stole ® she did throw, 

As one that inly mournd: so was she sad, 

And heavie sat upon her palfrey slow ; 

Seemed in heart some hidden care she had, 

And by her in a line a milke white lambe she lad.® 


So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 
She was in life and every vertuous lore, 


4 ydrad, dreaded. 5 earne, yearn. 
6 vele, veil. 7 wimpied, plaited. 
8 stole, a long robe. 9 Jad, led. 
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And by descent from Royall lynage came 

Of ancient Kings and Queenes, that had of yore 

Their sceptres stretcht from East to Westerne shore, 

And all the world in their subjection held; 

Till that infernall feend with foule uprore 

Forwasted ” all their land, and them expeld: 

Whom to avenge, she had this Knight from far compeld.” 


Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 

That lasie seemd in being ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her bag 

Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past, 

The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast, 

And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 

Did poure into his Lemans” lap so fast, 

That every wight to shrowd it did constrain, 

And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves were fain. 


Enforst to seeke some covert nigh at hand, 

A shadie grove not far away they spide, 

That promist ayde the tempest to withstand: 

Whose lofty trees yclad with sommers pride, 

Did spred so broad, that heavens light did hide, 

Not perceable with power of any starre: 

And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 

With footing worne, and leading inward farre: 

Faire harbour that them seemes; so in they entred arre. 


And foorth they passe, with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birdes sweete harmony, 
Which therein shrouded from the tempest dred, 
Szemd in their song to scorne the cruell sky. 


10 forwasted, utterly wasted. 11 compeld, called for aid. 
22 leman’s, lady’s. 
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Much can they prayse the trees so straight and hy, 
The sayling Pine,® the Cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop Elme, the Poplar never dry,’* 

The builder Oake, sole king of forrests all, 

The Aspine” good for staves, the Cypresse funerall, 


The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours 

And Poets sage, the Firre that weepeth still,” 

The Willow, worne of forlorne Paramours,” 

The Eugh ® obedient to the benders will, 

The Birch for shaftes, the Sallow® for the. mill, 

The Mirrhe sweete bleeding in the bitter wound, 

The warlike Beech, the Ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitfull Olive, and the Platane round, 

The carver Holme,” the Maple seeldom inward sound. 


Led with delight, they thus beguile the way, 

Untill the blustring storme is overblowne ; 

When, weening to returne, whence they did stray, 
They cannot finde that path, which first was showne, 
But wander too and fro in wayes unknowne, 

Furthest from end then, when they neerest weene, 
‘That makes them doubt their wits be not their owne: 
So many pathes, so many turnings seene, 

That which of them to take, in diverse doubt they been. 


At last resolving forward still to fare, 
Till that some end they finde or in or out, 


18 sayling pine, ‘“‘the pine whence sailing ships are made.’’ 

14 poplar never dry, because this tree flourishes in damp places. 

15 aspine, aspen. 

16 firre that weepeth still, exudes resin. 17 paramours, lovers. 
18 eugh, yew, referring to bows used in English archery. 

19 sallow, willow. 

® holme, holly — good for carying. 21 weene, think. 
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That path they take, that beaten seemd most bare, 
And like to lead the labyrinth about; 

Which when by tract they hunted had throughout, 

At length it brought them to a hollow cave, 

Amid the thickest woods. The Champion stout 
Eftsoones dismounted from his courser brave, 

And to the Dwarfe awhile his needlesse spere he gave. 


Be well aware, quoth then that ladie milde, 

Least suddaine mischiefe ye too rash provoke: 

The danger hid, the place unknowne and wilde, 

Breedes dreadfull doubts: Oft fire is without smoke, 

And perill without show: therefore your stroke 

Sir knight, with-hold, till further triall made. 

Ah, Ladie (said he), shame were to revoke 

The forward footing for an hidden shade: 

Vertue gives her selfe light, through darknesse for to wade. 


Yea but (quoth she) the perill of this place 

I better wot then you, though now too late, 

To wish you backe returne with foule disgrace, 

Yet wisedome warnes, whilest foot is in the gate, 

To stay the steppe, ere forced to retrate. 

This is the wandring wood, this H’rrours den, 

A monster vile, whom God and man does hate: 
Therefore I read beware. Fly fly (quoth then 

The fearefull Dwarfe:) this is no place for living men. 


But full of fire and greedy hardiment, 

The youthfull knight could not for ought be staide, 
But forth unto the darksome hole he went, 

And looked in: his glistring armor made 

A litle glooming light, much like a shade, 

By which he saw the ugly monster plaine, 
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Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, — 
But th’other halfe did womans shape retaine, 
Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile disdaine. 


* * * * 7 * * * * # 


His lady, sad to see his sore constraint, 

Cride out, Now now Sir knight, shew what ye bee, 

Add faith unto your force, and be not faint: 

Strangle her, else she sure will strangle thee. 

That when he heard, in great perplexitie, 

His gall” did grate for griefe and high disdaine, 

And knitting all his force got one hand free, 

Wherewith he grypt her gorge with so great paine, 

That soon to loose her wicked bands did her constraine. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

As gentle Shepheard in sweete even-tide, 

When ruddy Phoebus gins to welke * in west, 

High on an hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 

Markes which do byte their hasty supper best; 

A cloud of combrous gnattes do him molest, 

All striving to infixe their feeble stings, 

That from their noyance he no where can rest, 

But with his clownish hands their tender wings 

He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmurings. 


Thus ill bested, and fearefull more of shame, 
Then of the certeine perill he stood in, 

Halfe furious unto his foe he came, 

Resoly’d in minde all suddenly to win, 

Or soone to lose, before he once would lin; * 
And strooke at her with more then manly force, 
That from her body full of filthie sin 


22 gall, anger —his anger was stirred. 
28 welke, fade. 24 lin, stop. 
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He raft® her hatefull head without remorse ; 
A streame of cole black bloud forth gushed from her corse. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
Then mounted he upon his Steede againe, 
And with the Lady backward sought to wend ; 
“That path he kept, which beaten was most plaine, 
Ne ever would to any by-way bend, 
But still did follow one unto the end, 
The which at last out of the wood them brought. 
So forward on his way (with God to frend) 
He passeth forth, and new adventure sought; 
Long way he travelled, before he heard of ought. 
* * * 2* * * Je: ae * * 


Canto III. 


Nought is there under heav’ns wide hollownesse, 
That moves more deare compassion of mind, 

Then beautie brought t’unworthy wretchednesse 
Through envies snares or fortunes freakes unkind: 
I, whether lately through her brightnesse blind, 
Or through alleageance and fast fealtie, 
Which I do owe unto all woman kind, 

Feele my heart perst with so great agonie, 
~When such I see, that all for pittie I could die. 


And now it is empassioned so deepe, 

For fairest Unaes sake, of whom I sing, 

That my fraile eyes these lines with teares do steepe, 
To think how she through guilefull handeling, 
Though true as touch, though daughter of a king, 
Though faire as ever living wight was faire, 

Though nor in word nor deede ill meriting, 


% raft, struck off. 
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Is from her knight divorced in despaire 
And her due loves deriv’d “ to that vile witches share. 


Yet she most faithfull Ladie all this while 

Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd 

Farre from all peoples prease,” as in exile, 

In wildernesse and wastfull deserts strayd, 

To seeke her knight; who, subtilly betrayd 

Through that late vision, which th’ Enchaunter wrought, 
Had her abandond. She of nought affrayd, 

Through woods and wastnesse wide him daily sought; 
Yet wished tydings none of him unto her brought. 


One day nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 

From her unhastie beast she did alight, 

And on the grasse her daintie limbs did lay 

In secret shadow, farre from all mens sight: 
From her faire head her fillet she undight,* 

And laid her stole aside. Her angels face 

As the great eye of heaven shyned bright, 

And made a sunshine in the shadie place; 

Did never mortall eye behold such heavenly grace. 


It fortuned out of the thickest wood 

A ramping ® Lyon rushed suddainly, 

Hunting full greedie after salvage ® blood ; 

Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 

To have attonce devour’d her tender corse: 

But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 

His bloudie rage asswaged with remorse, 

And with the sight amazd, forgat his furious force. 


26 deriv’d, transferred. 27 prease, press, throng. 28 undight, took off. 
29 ramping, rushing on the prey. 80 salvage, savage. 
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In stead thereof he kist her wearie feet, 

And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong, 

As he her wronged innocence did weet.®! 

O how can beautie maister the most strong, 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ? 
Whose yeelded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion, 

And drizling teares did shed for pure affection. 


The Lyon Lord of every beast in field 

Quoth she, his princely puissance doth abate, 
And mightie proud to humble weake does yield, 
Forgetfull of the hungry rage, which late 

Him prickt, in pittie of my sad estate: 

But he my Lyon, and my noble Lord, 

How does he find in, cruell hart to hate 

Her that him lov’d, and ever most adord, 

As the God of my life? why hath he me abhord ? 


Redounding*® teares did choke th’end of her plaint, 
Which softly ecchoed from the neighbour wood; 
And sad to see her sorrowfull constraint 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood; 

With pittie calmd, downe fell his angry mood. 

At last in close hart shutting up her paine, 

Arose the virgin borne of heavenly brood, 

And to her snowy Palfrey got againe, 

To seeke her strayed Champion, if she might attaine. 


The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 


81 weet, know. 82 redounding, overflowing. 
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Of her chast person, and a faithfull mate 

Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

Still when she slept, he kept both watch and ward, 
And when she wakt, he waited diligent, 

With humble service to her will prepard: 

From her faire eyes he took commaundement, 

And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 


Long she thus traveiled through deserts wyde, 

By which she thought her wandring knight shold pas, 
Yet never shew of living wight espyde; 

Till that at length she found the troden gras, 

In which the tract of peoples footing was, 

Under the steepe foot of a mountaine hore ; 

The same she followes, till at last she has 

A damzell spyde slow footing her before, 

That on her shoulders sad a pot of water bore. 


To Whom approching she to her gan call, 

To weet, if dwelling place were nigh at hand; 

But the rude wench her answer’d nought at all, 

She could not heare, nor speake, nor understand ; 
Till seeing by her side the Lyon stand, 

With suddaine feare her pitcher downe she threw, 
And fled away: for never in that land 

Face of faire Ladie she before did vew, 

And that dread Lyons looke her cast in deadly hew. 


Full fast she fled, ne ever lookt behynd, 

As if her life upon the wager lay, 

And home she came, whereas her mother blynd 
Sate in eternall night: nought could she say, 
But suddaine catching hold, did her dismay 
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With quaking hands, and other signes of feare: 
Who full of ghastly fright and cold affray, 
Gan shut the dore. By this arrived there 
Dame Una, wearie Dame, and entrance did requere. 
* * * * * * * * * * 
The day is spent, and commeth drowsie night, 
When every creature shrowded is in sleepe; 
Sad Una downe her laies in wearie plight, 
And at her feet the Lyon watch doth keepe: 
In stead of rest, she does lament, and weepe 
For the late losse of her deare loved knight, 
And sighes, and grones, and evermore does steepe 
Her tender brest in bitter teares all night, 
All night she thinks too long, and often lookes for light. 


Now when broad day the world discovered has, 

Up Una rose, up rose the Lyon eke, 

And on their former journey forward pas, 

In wayes unknowne, her wandring knight to seeke, 
With paines farre passing that long wandring G'reeke, 
That for his love refused deitie ; 

Such were the labours of this Lady meeke, 

Still seeking him, that from her still did flie, 
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Then furthest from her hope, when most she weened nie. 


* * * * * * * * * * 
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ULYSSES AND THE SIREN. 


Samuel Daniel. 
Siren. 


Come worthy Greek, Ulysses, come, 
Possess these shores with me, 

The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free. 

Here may we sit and view their toil 
That travail on the deep, 

Enjoy the day in mirth the while, 
And spend the night in sleep. 


Ulysses. 


Fair nymph, if fame or honor were 
To be attained with ease, 

Then would I come and rest with thee, 
And leave such toils as these. 

But here it dwells, and here must I 
With danger seek it forth, 

To spend the time luxuriously 
Becomes not men of worth. 


Siren. 


Ulysses, O be not deceived 
With that unreal name, 

This honor is a thing conceived, 
And rests on others’ fame. 
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Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile, 

The best thing of our life, our rest, 
And give us up to toil. 


Ulysses. 


Delicious nymph, suppose there were 
Nor honor nor report, 

Yet manliness would scorn to wear 
The time in idle sport; 

For toil doth give a better touch 
To make us feel our joy, 

And ease finds tediousness as much 
As labor yields annoy. 


Siren. 


Then pleasure likewise seems the shore 
Whereto tends all your toil, 

Which you forego to make it more, 
And perish oft the while. 

Who may disport them diversely 
Find never tedious day, 

And ease may have variety 
As well as action may. 


Ulysses. 


But natures of the noblest frame 
These toils and dangers please, 
And they take comfort in the same 

As much as you in ease; 
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And with the thoughts of actions past 
Are recreated still: 

When pleasure leaves a touch at last 
To show that it was ill. 


Siren. 


That doth opinion only cause, 
That’s out of custom bred, 

Which makes us many other laws 
Than ever nature did. 

No widows wail for our delights, 
Our sports are without blood, 

The world we see by warlike wights 
Receives more hurt than good. 


Ulysses. 


But yet the state of things require 
These motions of unrest, 

And these great sports of high desire 
Seem born to turn them best. 

To purge the mischiefs that increase, 
And all good order mar, 

For oft we see a wicked peace 
To be well changed for war. 


Siren. 


Well, well, Ulysses, then I see, 
I shall not have thee here: 

And therefore I will come to thee, 
And take my fortune there. 
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I must be won that cannot win, 
Yet lost were I not won, 

For beauty hath created been 
T’ undo, or be undone. 


STANZAS. 


WRITTEN ON THE ROAD BETWEEN FLORENCE AND PISA. 
Lord Byron. 


On, talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory, 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled? 
’Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled. 

Then away with all such from the head that is hoary! 

What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


 O fame! if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

’Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover, 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee; 
When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright in my story, 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


John Keats. 


O wHart can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms! 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest ’s done. 


I see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 


I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful —a faery’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 
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She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew, 

And sure in language strange she said — 
“T love thee true.” 


She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept, and sigh’d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 

With kisses four. 


And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d — Ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 

On the cold hill’s side. 


I saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried — “La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall! ” 


I saw their starved lips in the gloam, 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 
And I awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


And this is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 
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I WANDERED LONELY AS A CLOUD. 
William Wordsworth. 


I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky-way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company : 
I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils, 
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SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 
William Wordsworth. 


SHE was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 
Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

‘For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 


‘And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveller between life and death; 
. he reason firm, the temperate will, |“ 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 


2 


8 


HIGHLAND MARY. 


A perfect Woman, nobly planned, | 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


NAMES. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


I asx’p my fair one happy day, 
What I should call her in my lay ; 
By what sweet name from Rome or Greece; 
Lalage, Nezra, Chloris, 
Sappho, Lesbia, or Doris, 
Arethusa or Lucrece. 


‘Ah!’ replied my gentle fair, 
‘Beloved, what are names but air ? 
Choose thou whatever suits the line; 
Call me Sappho, call me Chloris, 
Call me Lalage or Doris, 
Only, only call me Thine.’ 


HIGHLAND MARY. 
Robert Burns. 


Yr banks and braes and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery ! 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie; 
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There Simmer first unfald her robes, 
And there the langest tarry ; 

For there I took the last Fareweel 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary. 


How sweetly bloom’d the gay, green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom, 
As underneath their fragrant shade, 
I clasp’d her to my bosom ! 
The golden Hours on angel wings, 
Flew o’er me and my Dearie; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 
Was my sweet Highland Mary. 


Wi mony a vow, and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender; 

And, pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore oursels asunder ; 

But, oh! fell Death’s untimely frost, 
That nipt my Flower sae early! 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay, 
That wraps my Highland Mary! 


Oh pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I aft hae kiss’d sae fondly ! 
And clos’d for ay, the sparkling glance 
That dwalt on me sae kindly! 
And mouldering now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary. 
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CHARIS, HER TRIUMPH. 
Ben Jonson. 


Ser the chariot at hand here of Love! 
Wherein my lady rideth! 
Each that draws is a swan, or a dove, 
And well the car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty; 
And, enamored, do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
That they still were to run by her side, 
Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 


Do but look on her eyes! they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth; 
Do but look on her hair! it is bright. 
As Love’s star when it riseth! 
Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
Than words that soothe her! 
And from her arched brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life, 
All the gain, all the good, of the elements’ strife. 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 
Before rude hands have touched it? 
Have you marked but the fall o’ the snow, 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver? 
Or swan’s down ever? 
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Or have smelt o’ the bud of the brier? 
Or the nard in the fire? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee? 
O so white! O so soft! O so sweet is she! 


GO, LOVELY ROSE. 
Edmund Waller. 


Go, lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That had’st thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; — 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 
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STILL TO BE NEAT. 


SERENADE. 


From Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
William Shakespeare. 


WHo is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admiréd be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness, 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness, 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 


STILL TO BE NEAT, STILL TO BE DREST. 


From Tur SILENT WomMAN. 
Ben Jonson. 


Srrux to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed, — 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 
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Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free,— 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 


Than all the adulteries of art; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


SONG. 
Hartley Coleridge. 


SHE is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be, 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smil’d on me; 
Oh! then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light. 


But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne’er reply, 

And yet I cease not to behold, 
The love-light in her eye: 

Her very frowns are fairer far, 
Than smiles of other maidens are. 
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234 TO A CHILD OF QUALITY. 


COUNTY GUY. 
From QUENTIN DURWARD. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Au! County+ Guy the hour is nigh, 
The sun ha’ left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bower, 
The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who thrill’d all day, 
Sits hush’d his partner nigh; 

Breeze, bird, and flower, confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy? 


The village maid steals through the shade, 
Her shepherd’s suit to hear; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 
Sings high-born Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 
Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 

And high and low the influence know — 
But where is County Guy?: 


TO A CHILD OF QUALITY. 


Five YEARS Op, 1704; THe AuTHoR Supros’p Forty. 
Matthew Prior. 


Lorps, knights, and ’squires, the numerous band, 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 

Were summon’d by her high command, 
To show their passions by their letters. 


1 County, count or lord. 
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My pen among the rest I took, 
Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obey’d. 


Nor quality, nor reputation, 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell, 

Dear five-years-old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 


For, while she makes her silkworms beds 
With all the tender things I swear; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair; 


She may receive and own my flame, 

For, though the strictest prude should know it, 
She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 

And I for an unhappy poet. 


Then too, alas! when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rival sends, 

She’ll give me leave to write, I fear, 
And we shall still continue friends. 


For, as our different ages move, 

’Tis so ordain’d, (would Fate but mend it!) 
That I shall be past making love, 

When she begins to comprehend it. 
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O NIGHTINGALE! THOU SURELY ART. 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 
Lord Byron. 


Sue walks in beauty,like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent! 


O NIGHTINGALE! THOU SURELY ART. 


William Wordsworth. 


O NIGHTINGALE! thou surely art 
A creature of a “fiery heart” :— 
These notes of thine — they pierce and pierce; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce! 
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Thou sing’st as if the God of wine 
Had helped thee to a Valentine; 

A song in mockery and despite 

Of shades, and dews, and silent night; 
And steady bliss, and all the loves 
Now sleeping in these peaceful groves. 


I heard a Stock-dove sing or say 

His homely tale, this very day; 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come-at by the breeze: 

He did not cease; but cooed —and cooed; 
And somewhat pensively he wooed: 

He sang of love, with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee; 

That was the Song — the Song for me! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
Charles Lamb. 


To comfort the desponding parent with the thought, that, 
without diminishing the stock which is imperiously demanded 
to furnish the more pressing and homely wants of our nature, 
he has disposed of one or more perhaps out of a numerous off- 
spring, under the shelter of a care scarce less tender than the 
paternal, where not only their bodily cravings shall be sup- 
plied, but that mental pabulum’ is also dispensed, which He 
hath declared to be no less necessary to our sustenance, who 


1 pabulum, food, nourishment. 
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said, that “man shall not live by bread alone”: for this 
Christ’s Hospital unfolds her bounty. Here, neither on the 
one hand are the youth lifted up above their family, which 
we must suppose liberal, though reduced; nor on the other 
hand, are they liable to be depressed below its level by the 
mean habits and sentiments. which a common charity school 
generates. It is, in a word, an Institution to keep those who 
have yet held up their heads in the world from sinking; to 
keep alive the spirit of a decent household, when poverty was 
in danger of crushing it; to assist those who are the most 
willing, but not always the most able, to assist themselves: 
to separate a child from his family for a season, in order to 
render him back hereafter with feelings and habits more 
congenial to it than he could even have attained. by remain- 
ing at home in the bosom of it. It is a preserving and reno- 
vating principle, an antidote for the res angusta domi,? when 


it presses, as 1t always does, most heavily. upon the most — 


ingenuous natures. 

This is Christ’s Hospital; and whether its character would 
be improved by confining its advantages to the very lowest 
of the people, let those judge who have witnessed the looks, 
the gestures, the behavior, the manner of their play with one 
another, their deportment towards strangers, the whole aspect 
and physiognomy of that vast assemblage of boys on the 
London foundation, who freshen and make alive again with 
their sports the else mouldering cloisters of the old Grey 
Friars — which strangers who have never witnessed them, if 
they pass through Newgate Street or by Smithfield, would do 
well to go a little out of their way to see. 

For the Christ’s Hospital boy feels that he is no Hee, 
boy; he feels it in the antiquity and regality of the founda- 
tion to which he belongs; in the usage which he meets with 


2 the res angusta domi, narrow means, poverty. 
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CuHRIst’s HOSPITAL. 
After a drawing by Ayton Symington, 


The entrance with the figure of a blue coat boy over the door. 
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at school, and the treatment he is accustomed to out of its 
bounds; in the respect and even kindness which his well- 
known garb never fails to procure him in the streets of the 
metropolis; he feels it in his education, in that measure of 
classical attainments, which every individual at that school, 
though not destined to a learned profession, has it in his 
power to procure, attainments which it would be worse than 
folly to put in the reach of the laboring classes to acquire: 
he feels it in the numberless comforts, and even magnificences, 
which surround him; in his old and awful cloisters, with their 
traditions; in his spacious school-rooms, and in the well- 
ordered, airy, and lofty rooms where he sleeps; in his stately 
dining-hall, hung round with pictures, by Verrio, Lely, and 
others, one of them surpassing in size and grandeur almost 
any other in the kingdom;* above all, in the very extent and 
magnitude of the body to which he belongs, and the conse- 
quent spirit, the intelligence, and public conscience, which 
is the result of so many various yet wonderfully combined 
members. Compared with this last-named advantage, what 
is the stock of information (I do not here speak of book- 
learning, but of that knowledge which boy receives from boy), 
the mass of collected opinions, the intelligence in common, 
among the few and narrow members of an ordinary boarding- 
school? 

The Christ’s Hospital or Blue-coat boy has a distinctive 
character of his own, as far removed from the abject qualities 
of a common charity boy as it is from the disgusting forward- 
ness of a lad brought up at some other of the public schools. 
There is pride in it, accumulated from the circumstances which 
I have described, as differencing him from the former; and 


* By Verrio, representing James the Second on his throne, surrounded by 
his courtiers (all curious portraits) , receiving the mathematical pupils at their 
annual presentation: a custom still kept up on New-year’s Day at Court. 
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there is a restraining modesty from a sense of obligation and 
dependence, which must ever keep his deportment from assim- 
ilating to that of the latter. His very garb, as it is antique 
and venerable, feeds his self-respect; as it is a badge of 
dependence, it restrains the natural petulance of that age from 
breaking out into overt acts of insolence. This produces 
silence and a reserve before strangers, yet not that cowardly 
shyness which boys mewed up at home will feel; he will 
speak up when spoken to, but the stranger must begin the 
conversation with him. Within his bounds he is all fire and 
play; but in the streets he steals along with all the self-con- 
centration of a young monk. He is never known to mix with 
other boys; they are a sort of laity to him. All this proceeds, 
I have no doubt, from the continual consciousness which he 
carries about him of the difference of his dress from that of 
the rest of the world; with a modest jealousy over himself, 
lest, by over-hastily mixing with common and secular play- 
fellows, he should commit the dignity of his cloth. Nor let 
any one laugh at this; for, considering the propensity of the 
multitude, and especially of the small multitude, to ridicule 
anything unusual in dress —above all, where such peculiarity 
may be construed by malice into a mark of disparagement — 
this reserve will appear to be nothing more than a wise instinct 
in the Blue-coat boy. That neither pride nor rusticity, at 
least that it has none of the offensive qualities of either, a 
stranger may soon satisfy himself, by putting a question to 
any of these boys: he may be sure of an answer couched in 
terms of plain civility, neither loquacious nor embarrassed. 
Let him put the same question to a parish boy, or to one of 
the trencher-caps in the cloisters, and the impudent reply 
of the one shall not fail to exasperate any more than the 
certain servility and mercenary eye to reward, which he will 
meet with in the other, can fail to depress and sadden him. 
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The Christ’s Hospital boy is a religious character. His 
school is eminently a religious foundation; it has its peculiar 
prayers, its services at set times, its graces, hymns, and 
anthems, following each other in an almost monastic closeness 
of succession. This religious character in him is not always 
untinged with superstition. That is not wonderful, when we 
consider the thousand tales and traditions which must circulate, 
with undisturbed credulity, amongst so many boys, that have 
so few checks to their belief from any intercourse with the 
world at large; upon whom their equals in age must work so 
much, their elders so little. With this leaning towards an over- 
belief in matters of religion, which will soon correct itself 
when he comes out into society, may be classed a turn for 
romance above most other boys. This is to be traced in the 
same manner to their excess of society with each other, and 
defect of mingling with the world. Hence the peculiar avid- 
ity with which such books as the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and others of a still wilder cast, are, or at least 
were in my time, sought for by the boys. I remember when 
some half-dozen of them set off from school, without map, 
card, or compass, on a serious expedition to find out Philip 
Quarli’s Island. 

The Christ’s Hospital boy’s sense of right and wrong is 
peculiarly tender and apprehensive. It is even apt to run out 
into ceremonial observances, and to impose a yoke upon itself 
beyond the strict obligations of the moral law. Those who 
were contemporaries with me at that school thirty years ago, 
will remember with what more than Judaic rigor the eating 
of the fat of certain boiled meats* was interdicted. A boy 
would have blushed,as at the exposure of some heinous immo- 
rality, to have been detected eating that forbidden portion of 
his allowance of animal food, the whole of which, while he 


* Under the denomination of gags. 
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was in health, was little more than sufficient to allay his 
hunger. The same, or even greater, refinement was shown in 
the rejection of certain kinds of sweet cake. What gave rise 
to these supererogatory penances, these self-denying ordi- 
nances, I could never learn;* they certainly argue no defect 
of the conscientious principle. A little excess in that article 
is not undesirable in youth, to make allowance for the inev- 
itable waste which comes in maturer years. But in the less 
ambiguous line of duty, in those directions of the moral feel- 
ings which cannot be mistaken or depreciated, I will relate 
what took place in the year 1785, when Mr. Perry, the 
.steward, died. Indeed, the vividness of my recollections, 
while I am upon this subject, almost brings back those times; 
they are present to me still. But I believe that in the years 
which have elapsed since the period which I speak of, the 
character of the Christ’s Hospital boy is very little changed. 
His situation in point of many comforts is improved; but 
that which I ventured before to term the public conscience of 
the school, the pervading moral sense, of which every mind 
partakes and to which so many individual minds contribute, 
remains, I believe, pretty much the same as when I left it. I 
have seen, within this twelvemonth almost, the change which 
has been produced upon a boy of eight or nine years of age, 
upon being admitted into that school; how, from a pert young 
coxcomb, who thought that all knowledge was comprehended 
within his shallow brains, because a smattering of two or 
three languages and one or two sciences were stuffed into him 
by injudicious treatment at home, by a mixture with the 


* I am told that the late steward (Mr. Hathaway), who evinced, on many 
occasions, a most praiseworthy anxiety to promote the comfort of the boys, 
had occasion for all his address and perseverance to eradicate the first of these 
unfortunate prejudices, in which he at length happily succeeded, and thereby 
restored to one half of the animal nutrition of the school those honors which 
painful superstition and blind zeal had so long conspired to withhold from it. 
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wholesome society of so many school fellows, in less time 
than I have spoken of, he has sunk to his own level, and is 
contented to be carried on in the quiet orbit of modest self- 
knowledge in which the common mass of that unpresumptuous 
assemblage of boys seem to move: from being a little unfeel- 
ing mortal, he has got to feel and reflect. Nor would it be a 
difficult matter to show how, at a school like this, where the 
boy is neither entirely separated from home, nor yet exclu- 
sively under its influence, the best feelings, the filial for 
instance, are brought to a maturity which they could not have 
attained under a completely domestic education; how the 
relation of a parent is rendered less tender by unremitted 
association, and the very awfulness of age is best apprehended 
by some sojourning amidst the comparative levity of youth; 
how absence, not drawn out by too great extension into aliena- 
tion or forgetfulness, puts an edge upon the relish of occa- 
sional intercourse, and the boy is made the better child by that 
which keeps the force of that relation from being felt as per- 
petually pressing on him; how the substituted paternity, into 
the care of which he is adopted, while in everything substan- 
tial it makes up for the natural, in the necessary omission of 
individual fondnesses and partialities, directs the mind only the 
more strongly to appreciate that natural and first tie, in which 
such weaknesses are the bond of strength, and the appetite 
which craves after them betrays no perverse palate. But 
these speculations rather belong to the question of the 
comparative advantages of a public over a private educa- 
tion in general. I must get back to my favorite school; and 
to that which took place when our old and good steward 
died. 

And I will say that when I think of the frequent instances 
which I have met with in children, of a hard-heartedness, a 
callousness, and insensibility to the loss of relations, even of 
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those who have begot and nourished them, I cannot but con- 
sider it as a proof of something in the peculiar conformation 
of that school, favorable to the expansion of the best feelings 
of our nature, that, at the period which I am noticing, out of 
five hundred boys there was not a dry eye to be found among 
them, nor a heart that did not beat with genuine emotion. 
Every impulse to play, until the funeral day was past, seemed 
suspended throughout the school; and the boys, lately so 
mirthful and sprightly, were seen pacing their cloisters alone, 
or in sad groups standing about, few of them without some 
token, such as their slender means could provide, a black 
riband or something, to denote respect and a sense of their 
loss. The time itself was a time of anarchy, a time in which 
all authority (out of school hours) was abandoned. The 
ordinary restraints were for those days suspended; and the 
gates, which at other times kept us in, were left without 
watchers. Yet, with the exception of one or two graceless 
boys at most, who took advantage of that suspension of 
authorities to skulk out, as it was called, the whole body of 
that great school kept rigorously within their bounds, by a 
voluntary self-imprisonment; and they who broke bounds, 
though they escaped punishment from any master, fell into 
a general disrepute among us, and, for that which at any 
other time would have been applauded and admired as a mark 
of spirit, were consigned to infamy and reprobation; so much 
natural government have gratitude and the principles of rever- 
ence and love, and so much did a respect to their dead friend 
prevail with these Christ’s Hospital boys, above any fear 
which his presence among them when living could ever pro- 
duce. And if the impressions which were made on my mind 
so long ago are to be trusted, very richly did their steward 
deserve this tribute. It is a pleasure to me even now to call 
to mind his portly form, the regal awe which he always con- 
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trived to inspire, in spite of a tenderness and even weakness 
of nature that would have enfeebled the reins of discipline in 
any other master; a yearning of tenderness towards those 
under his protection, which could make five hundred boys at 
once feel towards him each as to their individual father. He 
had faults, with which we had nothing to do; but, with all his 
faults, indeed, Mr. Perry was a most extraordinary creature. 
Contemporary with him and still living, though he has long 
since resigned his occupation, will it be impertinent to men- 
tion the name of our excellent upper grammar-master, the 
Rev. James Boyer? He was a disciplinarian, indeed, of a 
different stamp from him whom I have just described; but, 
now the terrors of the rod, and of a temper a little too hasty 
to leave the more nervous of us quite at our ease to do justice 
to his merits in those days, are long since over, ungrateful 
were we if we should refuse our testimony to that unwearied 
assiduity with which he attended to the particular improve- 
ment of each of us. Had we been the offspring of the first 
gentry in the land, he could not have been instigated by the 
strongest views of recompense and reward to have made 
himself a greater slave to the most laborious of all occu- 
pations than he did for us sons of charity, from whom, or 
from our parents, he could expect nothing. He has had 
his reward in the satisfaction of having discharged his duty, 
in the pleasurable consciousness of having advanced the re- 
spectability of that institution to which, both man and boy, 
he was attached; in the honors to which so many of his 
pupils have successfully aspired at both our Universities; 
and in the staff with which the Governors of the Hospital, 
at the close of his hard labors, with the highest expressions 
of the obligations the school lay under to him, unanimously 


voted to present him. 
I have often considered it among the felicities of the 
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constitution of this school, that the offices of steward and 
school master are kept distinct; the strict business of educa- 
tion alone devolving upon the latter, while the former has 
the charge of all things out of school, the control of the pro- 
visions, the regulation of meals, of dress, of play, and the 
ordinary intercourse of the boys. By this division of man- 
agement, a superior respectability must attach to the teacher, 
while his office is unmixed with any of these lower concerns. 
A still greater advantage over the construction of common 
boarding-schools is to be found in the settled salaries of the 
masters; rendering them totally free of obligation to any 
individual pupil or his parents. This never fails to have 
its effect at schools where each boy can reckon up to a hair 
what profit the master derives from him, where he views him 
every day in the light of a caterer, a provider for the family, 
who is to get so much by him in each of his meals. Boys will 
see and consider these things; and how much must the sacred 
character of preceptor suffer in their minds by these degrad- 
ing associations! The very bill which the pupil carries home 
with him at Christmas, eked out, perhaps, with elaborate 
though necessary minuteness, instructs him that his teachers 
have other ends than the mere love of learning, in the lessons 
which they give him; and though they put into his hands the 
fine sayings of Seneca or Epictetus, yet they themselves are 
none of those disinterested pedagogues to teach philosophy 
gratis. The master, too, is sensible that he is seen in this 
light; and how much this must lessen that affectionate regard 
to the learners which alone can sweeten the bitter labor of 
instruction, and convert the whole business into unwelcome 
and uninteresting task-work, many preceptors that I have 
conversed with on the subject are ready, with a sad heart, to 
acknowledge. From this inconvenience the settled salaries 
of the masters of this school in great measure exempt them; 
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while the happy custom of choosing masters (indeed every 
officer of the establishment) from those who have received 
their education there, gives them an interest in advancing the 
character of the school, and binds them to observe a tender- 
ness and a respect to the children, in which a stranger, 
feeling that independence which I have spoken of, might well 
be expected to fail. 

In affectionate recollections of the place where he was 
bred up, in hearty recognitions of old school-fellows met with 
again after the lapse of years, or in foreign countries, the 
Christ’s Hospital boy yields to none; I might almost say, he 
goes beyond most other boys. The very compass and magni- 
tude of the school, its thousand bearings, the space it takes up 
in the imagination beyond the ordinary schools, impresses a 
remembrance, accompanied with an elevation of mind, that 
attends him through life. It is too big, too affecting an 
object, to pass away quickly from his mind. The Christ’s 
Hospital boy’s friends at school are commonly his intimates 
through life. For me, I do not know whether a constitu- 
tional imbecility does not incline me too obstinately to cling 
to the remembrances of childhood; in an inverted ratio to 
the usual sentiments of mankind, nothing that I have been 
engaged in since seems of any value or importance compared 
to the colors which imagination gave to everything then. I 
belong to no body corporate such as I then made a part of. — 
And here, before I close, taking leave of the general reader, 
and addressing myself solely to my old school-fellows, that 
were contemporaries with me from the year 1782 to 1789, let 
me have leave to remember some of those circumstances of 
our school, which they will not be unwilling to have brought 
back to their minds. 

And first, let us remember, as first in importance in our 
childish eyes, the young men (as they almost were) who, 
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under the denomination of Grecians, were waiting the expira- 
tion of the period when they should. be sent, at the charges of 
the Hospital, to one or other. of our Universities, but more 
frequently to Cambridge. These youths, from their superior 
acquirements, their superior age and stature, and the fewness 
of their numbers (for seldom above two or three at a time 
were inaugurated into that high order), drew the eyes of all, 
and especially of the younger boys, into a reverent observance 
and admiration. How tall they used to seem to us! how 
stately would they pace along the cloisters! while the play 
of the lesser boys was absolutely suspended, or its boister- 
ousness at least allayed, at their presence! Not that they 
ever beat or struck the boys—that would have been to have 
demeaned themselves—the dignity of their persons alone 
insured them all respect. The task of blows, of corporal 
chastisement, they left to the common monitors, or heads 
of wards, who, it must be confessed, in our time had rather 
too much license allowed them to oppress and misuse their 
‘inferiors; and the interference of the Grecian, who may be 
considered as the spiritual power, was not unfrequently called 
for, to mitigate by its mediation the heavy, unrelenting arm 
of this temporal power, or monitor. In fine, the Grecians 
were the solemn Muftis of the school. .Airas were computed 
from their time; — it used to be said, such or such a thing was 
done when 8 or T—— was Grecian. 

As I ventured to call the Grecians, the Muftis of the school, 
the King’s boys,* as their character then was, may well pass 


for the Janisaries. They were the terror of all the other 


boys; bred up under that hardy sailor, as well as excellent 
mathematician and co-navigator with Captain Cook, William 
Wales. All his systems were adapted to fit them for the 


* The mathematical pupils, bred up to the sea, on the foundation of Charles 
the Second. 


thy Curist’s Hospiran av THE Bret 


NNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


From an engraving by Prawle after an original drawing by J. Wells, published in London in 1809, 
er. \ 
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rough element which they were destined to encounter. Fre- 
quent and severe punishments, which were expected to be 
borne with more than Spartan fortitude, came to be con- 
sidered less as inflictions of disgrace than as trials of obsti- 
nate endurance. ‘To make his boys hardy, and to give them 
early sailor-habits, seemed to be his only aim; to this every- 
thing was subordinate. Moral obliquities, indeed, were sure 
of receiving their full recompense, for no occasion of laying 
on the lash was ever let slip; but the effects expected to be 
produced from it were something very different from contri- 
tion or mortification. There was in William Wales a per- 
petual fund of humor, a constant glee about him, which, 
heightened by an inveterate provincialism of north-country 
dialect, absolutely took away the sting from his severities. 
His punishments were a game at patience, in which the 
master was not always worst contented when he found him- 
self at times overcome by his pupil. What success this — 
discipline had, or how the effects of it operated upon the 
after-lives of these King’s boys, I cannot say: but I am stire 
that, for the time, they were absolute nuisances to the rest of 
the school. Hardy, brutal, and often wicked, they were the 
most graceless lump in the whole mass; older and bigger 
than the other boys (for, by the system of their education 
they were kept longer at school by two or three years than 
any of the rest, except the Grecians), they were a constant 
terror to the younger part of the school; and some who may 
read this, I doubt not, will remember the consternation into 
which the juvenile fry of us were thrown, when the cry was 
raised in the cloisters, that the First Order was coming — for 
so they termed the first form or class of those boys. Still 
these sea-boys answered some good purposes in the school. 
They were the military class among the boys, foremost in 
athletic exercises, who extended the fame of the prowess of 
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the school far and near; and the apprentices in the vicinage, 
and sometimes the butchers’ boys in the neighboring market, 
had sad oceasion to attest their valor. 

The time would fail me if I were to attempt to enumerate 
all those circumstances, some pleasant, some attended with 
pain, which, seen through the mist of distance, come sweetly 
softened to the memory. But I must crave leave to remem- 
ber our transcending superiority in those invigorating sports, 
leap-frog, and basting the bear; our delightful excursions 
in .the summer holidays to the New River, near Newing- 
ton, where, like otters, we would live the long day in the 
water, never caring for dressing ourselves, when we had once 
stripped; our savory meals afterwards, when we came home 
almost famished with staying out all day without our dinners; 
our visits at other times to the Tower, where, by ancient 
privilege, we had free access to all the curiosities; our solemn 
processions through the City at Easter, with the Lord Mayor’s 
largess of buns, wine, and a shilling, with the festive ques- 
tions and civic pleasantries of the dispensing Aldermen, 
which were more to us than all the rest of the banquet; our 
stately suppings in public, where the well-lighted hall and the 
confluence of well-dressed company who came to see us, made 
the whole look more like a concert or assembly than a scene 
of a plain bread and cheese collation; the annual orations 
upon St. Matthew’s Day, in which the senior scholar, before 
he had done, seldom failed to reckon up among those who 
had done honor to our school by being educated in it, the 
names of those accomplished critics and Greek scholars, 
Joshua Barnes and Jeremiah Markland (I marvel they left 
out Camden while they were about it). Let me have leave 
to remember our hymns and anthems, and well-toned organ; 
the doleful tune of the burial anthem chanted in the solemn 
cloisters, upon the seldom-occurring funeral of some school- 
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fellow; the festivities at Christmas, when the richest of us 
would club our stock to have a gaudy day, sitting round the 
fire, replenished to the height with logs, and the penniless, 
and he that could contribute nothing, partook in all the 
mirth, and in some of the substantialities of the feasting; the 
carol sung by night at that time of the year, which, when a 
young boy, I have so often lain awake to hear from seven 
(the hour of going to bed) till ten, when it was sung by the 
older boys and monitors, and have listened to it, in their 
rude chanting, till I have been ‘transported in fancy to the 
fields of Bethlehem, and the song which was sung at that 
season by angels’ voices to the shepherds. 

Nor would I willingly forget any of those things which 
administered to our vanity. The hemstitched bands and 
town-made shirts, which some of the most fashionable among 
us wore; the town-girdles, with buckles of silver, or shining 
stone; the badges of the sea-boys; the cots, or superior 
shoestrings, of the monitors; the medals of the markers, 
(those who were appointed to hear the Bible read in the 
wards on Sunday morning and evening), which bore on their 
obverse in silver, as certain parts of our garments carried in 
meaner metal, the countenance of our Founder, that godly 
and royal child, King Edward the Sixth, the flower of the 
Tudor name —the young flower that was untimely cropt, as 
it began to fill our land with its early odors — the boy-patron 
of boys —the serious and holy child who walked with Cran- 
mer and Ridley —fit associate, in those tender years, for the 
bishops, and future martyrs of our Church, to receive, or, (as 
occasion sometimes proved,) to give instruction. 


‘¢ But, ah! what means the silent tear ? 
Why, e’en ’mid joy, my bosom heave ? 
Ye long-lost scenes, enchantments dear ! 
Lo! now I linger o’er your grave. 


lay THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT. 


‘¢Bly, then, ye hours of rosy hue, 
And bear away the bloom of years! 
And quick succeed, ye sickly crew 
Of doubts and sorrows, pains and fears ! 


** Still will I ponder Fate’s unaltered plan, 
Nor, tracing back the child, forget that I am man.’’ * 


THE JEWISH CEMETERY AT NEWPORT. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves, 
Close by the street-of this fair seaport town, 

Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest in all this moving up and down! 


The trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind’s breath, 
While underneath these leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death. 


And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That pave with level flags their burial-place, 

Seem like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. 


The very names-recorded here are strange, 
Of foreign accent, and of different climes ; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 


* Lines meditated in the cloisters of Christ’s Hospital, in the ‘‘ Poetics” of 
Mr. George Dyer. 
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From a photograph, 
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“Blessed be God! for he created Death! ” 

The mourners said, “and Death is rest and peace; ” 
Then added, in the certainty of faith, 

“And giveth Life that never more shall cease.” 


Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 
No Psalms of David now the silence break, 
No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 


Gone are the living, but the dead remain, 
And not neglected; for a hand unseen, 
Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance green. 


How came they here? What burst of Christian hate, 
What persecution, merciless and blind, 

Drove o’er the sea —that desert desolate — 
These Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind? 


They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure, 
Ghetto and Judenstrass, in mirk and mire; 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 


All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

The wasting famine of the heart they fed, 
And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 


Anathema maranatha! was the cry 
That rang from town to town, from street to street; 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 
Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by Christian feet. 


954 SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


Pride and humiliation hand in hand 

Walked with them through the world, where’er they went; 
Trampled and beaten were they as the sand, 

And yet unshaken as the continent. 


For in the background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime, 
And all the great traditions of the Past 
They saw reflected in the coming time. 


And thus forever with reverted look 
The mystic volume of the world they read, 
Spelling it backward, like a Hebrew book, 
Till life became a Legend of the Dead. 


But ah! what once has been shall be no more! 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain 

Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 
And the dead nations never rise again. 


SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


William Wordsworth. 


Sue dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A Maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

— Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. | 
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She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


THREE YEARS SHE GREW. 
William Wordsworth. 


THREE years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This Child I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of mine own. 


“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


“She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 


“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor shall she fail to see 
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Even in the motions of the Storm, » 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


“ And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.” 


Thus Nature spake — The work was done — 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 


ON HIS MISTRESS, THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 
Sir Henry Wotton. 


You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes, 

More by your number, than your light, 
You common people of the skies; 
What are you when the moon shall rise? 
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You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents; what’s your praise, 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 


You violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own; 
What are you when the rose is blown? 


So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 
By virtue first, then choice, a queen, 
Tell me if she was not designed 

Th’ eclipse and glory of her kind? 


HESPERUS’ SONG. 


From CynTHIA’s REVELS. 
Ben Jonson. 


QueEEN ! and huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep. 
Hesperus? entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


1 Queen, Cynthia, Diana, goddess of the moon. 
2 Hesperus, the evening star. 
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ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade ° 

Dare itself to interpose; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear, when day did close; 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl! apart, 

And thy crystal-shining quiver; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE, 
From Kine Henry VIII. 
William Shakespeare. 


OrpuHeEvs with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 

To his music plants and flowers 

Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 
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HARK! HARK! THE LARK! 


From CYMBELINE. 
William Shakespeare. 


Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gates sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty is, 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
From As You Like Ir. 
William Shakespeare. 


UnpeEr the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
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Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live ? the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER. WIND. 


From As You Like Ir. 
William Shakespeare. 


Brow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly, 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 
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Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remember’d not. 
Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh-ho! the holly! . 
This life is most jolly. 


MODERN GALLANTRY. 
Charles Lamb. 


In comparing modern with ancient manners, we are pleased 
to compliment ourselves upon the point of gallantry; a certain 
obsequiousness, or deferential respect, which we are supposed 
to pay to females, as females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates our conduct when 
I can forget that in the nineteenth century of the era from 
which we date our civility, we are but just beginning to leave 
off the very frequent practice of whipping females in public, in 
common with the coarsest male offenders. 

I shall believe it to be influential when I can shut my eyes 
to the fact that in England women are still occasionally — 
hanged. 

I shall believe in it when actresses are no longer subject to 
be hissed off a stage by gentlemen. 

I shall believe in it when Dorimant hands a fish-wife across 
the kennel; or assists the apple-woman to pick up her wander- 
ing fruit, which some unlucky dray has just dissipated. 

I shall believe in it when the Dorimants in humbler life, 
who would be thought in their way notable adepts in this 
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refinement, shall act upon it in places where they are not 
known, or think themselves not observed — when I shall see 
the traveller for some rich tradesman part with his admired 
box-coat, to spread it over the defenceless shoulders of the 
poor woman who is passing to her parish on the roof of the 
same stage-coach with him, drenched in the rain—when I 
shall no longer see a woman standing up in the pit of a Lon- 
don theatre till she is sick and faint with the exertion, with 
men about her, seated at their ease, and jeering at her dis- 
tress; till one, that seems to have more manners or conscience 
than the rest significantly declares “she would be welcome to 
his seat, if she were a little younger and handsomer.” Place 
this dapper warehouseman, or that rider, in a circle of his 
own female acquaintance, and you shall confess you have not 
seen a politer-bred man in Lothbury. 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there is some such prin- 
ciple influencing our conduct when more than one-half of the 
drudgery and coarse servitude of the world shall cease to be 
performed by women. 

Until that day comes I shall never believe this boasted point 
to be anything more than a conventional fiction; a pageant 
got up between the sexes, in a certain rank, and ata certain 
time of life, in which both find their account equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among the salutary fictions 
of life when in polite circles I shall see the same attentions 
paid to age as to youth, to homely features as to handsome, to 
coarse complexions as to clear,—to the woman, as she is a 
woman, not as she is a beauty, a fortune, or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something more than a name when 
a well-dressed gentleman in a well-dressed company can 
advert to the topic of female old age without exciting, and 
intending to excite, a sneer: — when the phrases “antiquated 
virginity,” and such a one has “overstood her market,” pro- 
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nounced in good company, shall raise immediate offence in man 
or woman, that shall hear them spoken. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread-Street-Hill, merchant, and one of the 
Directors of the South Sea Company —the same to whom 
Edwards, the Shakespeare commentator, has addressed a fine 
sonnet — was the only pattern of consistent gallantry I have 
met with. He took me under his shelter at an early age, and 
bestowed some pains upon me. I owe to his precepts and 
example whatever there is of the man of business (and that is 
not much) in my composition. It was not his fault that I did 
not profit more. Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought 
up a merchant, he was the finest gentleman of his time. He 
had not one system of attention to females in the drawing- 
room, and another in the shop, or at the stall. I do not mean 
that he made no distinction; but he never lost sight of sex, 
or overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous sit- 
uation. 

I have seen him stand bareheaded — smile if you please — 
to a poor servant girl, while she has been inquiring of him the 
way to some street — in such a posture of unforced civility as 
neither to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the 
offer, of it. He was no dangler, in the common acceptation 
of the word, after women; but he reverenced and upheld, in 
every form in which it came before him, womanhood. I have 
seen him—nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a market- 
woman, whom he had encountered in a shower, exalting his 
umbrella over her poor basket of fruit, that it might receive 
no damage, with as much carefulness as if she had been a Coun- 
tess. To the reverend form of Female Eld he would yield the 
wall (though it were to an ancient beggar woman) with more 
ceremony than we can afford to show to our grandames. He 
was the Preux Chevalier of Age; the Sir Calidore, or Sir 
Tristan, to those who have no Calidores or Tristans to defend 
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them. The roses, that had long faded thence, still bloomed 
for him in those withered and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his ad- 
dresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley — old Winstanley’s 
daughter, of Clapton,— who dying in the early days of their 
courtship, confirmed in him the resolution of perpetual bache- 
lorship. It was during their short courtship, he told me, that 
he had been one day treating his mistress to a profusion of 
civil speeches —the common gallantries — to which kind of 
thing she had hitherto manifested no repugnance — but in 
this instance with no effect. He could not obtain from her 
a decent acknowledgment in return. She rather seemed to 
resent his compliments. He could not set it down to caprice, 
for the lady had always shown herself above that littleness. 
When he ventured on the following day, finding her a little 
better humored, to expostulate with her on her coldness of 
yesterday, she confessed, with her usual frankness, that she 
had no sort of dislike to his attentions; that she could even 
endure some high-flown compliments; that a young woman 
placed in her situation had a right to expect all sorts of civil 
things said to her; that she hoped she could digest a dose of 
adulation, short of insincerity, with as little injury to her 
humility as most young women; but that —a little before he 
had commenced his compliments — she had overheard him by 
accident, in rather rough language, rating a young woman, 
who had not brought home his cravats quite to the appointed 
time, and she thought to herself, “As Iam Miss Susan Win- 
stanley, and a young lady — a reputed beauty, and known to 
be a fortune —I can have my choice of the finest speeches 
from the mouth of this very fine gentleman who is courting 
me; but if [had been poor Mary Such-a-one (naming the mit- 
liner), and had failed of bringing home the cravats to the 
appointed hour—though perhaps I had sat up half the night 
to forward them — what sort of compliments should I have 
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received then? — And my woman’s pride came to my assist- 
ance; and I thought, that if it were only to do me honor, a 
female, like myself, might have received handsomer usage; 
and I was determined not to accept any fine speeches to the 
comproinise of that sex, the belonging to which was after all 
my strongest claim and title to them.” 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a just way 
of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; and I 
have sometimes imagined that the uncommon strain of cour- 
tesy which through life regulated the actions and behavior of 
my friend towards all womankind indiscriminately, owed its 
happy origin to this seasonable lesson from the lips of his 
lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world would entertain the same 
notion of these things that Miss Winstanley showed. Then 
we should see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry; 
and no longer witness the anomaly of the same man —a pat- 
tern of true politeness to a wife — of cold contempt, or rude- 
ness, to a sister —the idolater of his female mistress — the 
disparager and despiser of his no less female aunt, or unfor- 
tunate — still female — maiden cousin. Just so much respect 
as a woman derogates from her own sex, in whatever condition 
placed — her handmaid, or dependent — she deserves to have 
diminished from herself on that score; and probably will feel 
the diminution, when youth, and beauty, and advantages not 
inseparable from sex, shall lose of their attraction. What a 
woman should demand of a man in courtship, or after it, is 
first — respect for her as she is a woman; — and next to that 
—to be respected by him above all other women. But let her 
stand upon her female character as upon a foundation; and 
let the attentions incident to individual preference be so 
many pretty additaments and ornaments —as many and as 
fanciful as you please — to that main structure. Let her first 
lesson be with sweet Stisan Winstanley — to reverence her sew, 
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TO DAFFODILS. 
Robert Herrick. 


Farr Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 
As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his Noon. 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song ; 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a Spring; 
As quick a growth to meet Decay, 
As you, or any thing. 
We die, 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 
Like to the Summer’s rain; 
Or as the pearls of Morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 
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TO THE DANDELION. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 
*T is the Spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time: 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
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His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 


Then think I of deep shadows on the grass, 
Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap, and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 
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THE HUMBLE-BEE. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Burty, dozing humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid-zone! 

Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere; 
Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 
Epicurean of June! 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 

Silvers the horizon wall, 

And, with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 

With the color of romance, 
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THE HUMBLE-BEE. 


And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen; 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue, 
And brier-roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 


Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher ! 
Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet, 
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Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


THE GARDEN. 
Andrew Marvell. 


How vainly men themselves amaze, 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 

And their uncessant labors see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree, 
Whose short and narrow-vergéd shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 
While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose. 


Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 
And Innocence, thy sister dear! 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 
Only among the plants will grow; 
Society is all but rude 

To this delicious solitude. 
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No white nor red was ever seen 

So am’rous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame, 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name: 
Little, alas! they know or heed, 

How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees! where’er your barks I wound, 
No name shall but your own be found. 


When we have run our passions’ heat, 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 
The gods who mortal beauty chase, 
Still in a tree did end their race; 
Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow: 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 


What wond’rous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine, and curious peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness. 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds and other seas; 
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Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 


Here at the fountain’s sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 
Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and claps its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Such was.that happy garden-state, 

While man there walked without a mate: 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 

But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 

To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ’t were in one, 

To live in paradise alone. 


How well the skilful gardner drew 
Of flowers, and herbs, this dial new; 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run; 
And, as it works, th’ industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we! 


How could such sweet and wholesome hours 


Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers! 
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THE BIRCH-TREE. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Rrepxine through thy branches goes the sunshine, 
Among thy leaves that palpitate for ever; 

Ovid in thee a pining Nymph had prisoned, 

The soul once of some tremulous inland river, 

Quivering to tell her woe, but, ah! dumb, dumb for ever! 


While all the forest, witched with slumberous moonshine, 
Holds up its leaves in happy, happy stillness, 

Waiting the dew, with breath and pulse suspended, 

I hear afar thy whispering, gleamy islands, 

And track thee wakeful still amid the wide-hung silence. 


On the brink of ‘some wood-nestled lakelet, 

Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 

Dripping round thy slim white stem, whose shadow 

Slopes quivering down the water’s dusky quiet, 

Thou shrink’st as on her bath’s edge would some startled 
Naiad. 


Thou art the go-between of rustic lovers; 

Thy white bark has their secrets in its keeping; 
Reuben writes here the happy name of Patience, 

And thy lithe boughs hang murmuring and weeping 
Above her, as she steals the mystery from thy keeping. 


Thou art to me like my belovéd maiden, 
So frankly coy, so full of trembly confidences; 
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Thy shadow scarce seems shade, thy pattering leaflets 
Sprinkle their gathered sunshine o’er my senses, 
And Nature gives me all her summer confidences. 


Whether my heart with hope or sorrow tremble, 
Thou sympathisest still; wild and unquiet, 

I fling me down; thy ripple, like a river, 

Flows valleyward, where calmness is, and by it 
My heart is floated down into the land of quiet. 


SHAH MAHMUD’S LUCK. 
From Birp-PARLIAMENT. 
Edward Fitzgerald. 


One day Shah Mahmtd, riding with the Wind 
A-hunting, left his Retinue behind, 

And coming to a River, whose swift Course 
Doubled back Game and Dog, and Man and Horse, 
Beheld upon the Shore a little Lad 

A-fishing, very poor, and Tatter-clad 

He was, and weeping as his Heart would break. 
So the Great Sultan, for good humor’s sake 
Pull’d in his Horse a moment, and drew nigh, 
And after making his Saldm, ask’d why 

He wept — weeping, the Sultan said, so sore 
As he had never seen one weep before. 

The Boy look’d up, and “Oh Amir,” he said, 
“Sev’n of us are at home, and Father dead, 
And Mother left with scarce a Bit of Bread: 
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And now since Sunrise have I fish’d — and see! 
Caught nothing for our Supper — Woe is Me!” 
The Sultan lighted from his Horse. ‘“ Behold,” - 
Said he, “Good Fortune will not be controll’d: 
And, since To-day yours seems to turn from you, 
Suppose we try for once what mine will do, 

And we will share alike in all I win.” 

So the Shah took, and flung his Fortune in, 

The Net; which, cast by the Great Mahmid’s Hand, 
A hundred glittering Fishes brought to Land. 
The Lad look’d up in Wonder — Mahmud smiled 
And vaulted into Saddle. But the Child 

Ran after — “ Nay, Amir, but half the Haul 

Is yours by Bargain ” — “Nay, To-day take all,” 
The Sultan cried, and shook his Bridle free — 
“But mind — To-morrow All belongs to Me —” 
And so rode off. Next morning at Divan 

The Sultan’s Mind upon his Bargain ran, 

And being somewhat in a mind for sport 

Sent for the Lad: who, carried up to Court, 

And marching into Royalty’s full Blaze 

With such a Catch of Fish as yesterday’s, 

The Sultan call’d and set him by his side, 

And asking him, “What Luck?” The Boy replied, 
“ This is the Luck that follows every Cast, 

Since o’er my Net the Sultan’s Shadow pass’d.” 


YACUB’S SIGH. 


When Yustf from his Father’s House was torn, 
His Father’s Heart was utterly forlorn ; 

And, like a Pipe with but one note, his Tongue 
With nothing but the name of Yusif rung. 
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Then down from Heaven’s Branches came the Bird 
Of Heaven, and said “God wearies of that Word. 
Hast thou not else to do, and else to say ?” 

So Yactb’s lips were sealéd from that Day. 

But one Night in a Vision, far away 

His darling in some alien Home he saw, 

And stretch’d his arms forth; and between the Awe 
Of God’s Displeasure, and the bitter Pass 

Of Love and Anguish, sigh’d forth an Alas / 

And stopp’d — But when he woke the angel came, 
And said, ‘Oh, faint of purpose! Though the Name 
Of that Beloved were not utter’d by 

Thy Lips it hung sequester’d in that Sigh.’ 


THE SHAH AND THE STOKER. 


One night Shah Mahmid who had been of late 
Somewhat distemper’d with Affairs of State 
Stroll’d through the Streets disguised, as wont to do— 
And, coming to the Baths, there on the Flue 

Saw the poor Fellow who the Furnace fed 

Sitting beside his Water-jug and Bread. 

Mahmid stept in— sat down — unask’d took up 
And tasted of the untasted Loaf and Cup, 
- Saying within himself, “Grudge but a bit, 

And, by the Lord, your Head shall pay for it!” 

So having rested, warm’d and satisfied 

Himself without a Word on either side, 

At last the wayward Sultan rose to go. 

And then at last his Host broke silence — “So? — 
Art satisfied ? Well, Brother, any Day 

Or Night, remember, when you come this Way 
And want a bit of Provender — why, you 
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Are welcome, and if not — why, welcome too.” — 
The Sultan was so tickled with the whim 
Of this quaint Entertainment and of him 
Who offer’d it, that many a Night again 
- Stoker and Shah forgather’d in that Vein — 
Till, the poor Fellow having stood the Test 
Of true Good-fellowship, Mahmud confess’d 
One Night the Sultan that had been his Guest: 
And in requital of the Scanty Dole 
The Poor Man offer’d with so large a soul, 
Bid him ask any Largess that he would — 
A Throne—if he would have it, so he should. 
The Poor Man kiss’d the Dust, and “All,” said he, 
“Task is what and where I am to be; 
If but thé Shah from time to time will come 
As now and see me in the lowly Home 
His presence makes a palace, and my own 
' Poor Flue more royal than another’s Throne.” 


PERSEVERANCE. 


Fancy thou not, though weary, as if won 
The Journey’s End when only just begun; 
For not a Mountain Peak with Toil attain’d 
But shows a Top yet higher to be gain’d. 
Wherefore still Forward, Forward! 
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REBECCA’S HYMN. - 
From IvANHOER. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


Wuen Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out of the land of bondage came, 

Her fathers’ God before her moved, 

_ An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow; 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 


There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answered keen, 
And Zion’s daughters poured their lays, 


With priest’s and warrior’s voice between. 


No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone: 

Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 
And Thou hast left them to their own. 


But, present still, though now unseen, 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light! 
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Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 
The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn; 
No censer round our altar beams, ~ 
And mute our timbrel, trump,and horn. 
But Thou hast said, the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 


GREAT IS TRUTH, AND MIGHTY ABOVE ALL 
THINGS. 


From THE THIRD AND FourTH CHAPTERS OF THE First Book oF ESDRAS. 


Now when Darius reigned, he made a great feast unto all 
his subjects, and unto all his household, and unto all the 
princes of Media and Persia, and to all the governors and 
captains and lieutenants that were under him, from India 
unto Ethiopia, of an hundred twenty and seven provinces. And 
when they had eaten and drunken, and being satisfied were 
gone home, then Darius the king went into his bedchamber, 
and slept, and soon after awaked. 

Then three young men that were of the guard, that kept the 
king’s body, spake one to another: “Let every one of us speak 
a sentence: he that shall overcome, and whose sentence shall 
seem wiser than the others, unto him shall the King Darius 
give great gifts, and great things in token of victory: as, to 
be clothed in purple, to drink in gold, and to sleep upon gold, 
and a chariot with bridles of gold, and an headtire of fine 
linen, and a chain about his neck: and he shall sit next tn 
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Darius, because of his wisdom, and shall be called Darius his 
cousin. 

And then every one wrote his sentence, sealed it, and laid it 
under King Darius his pillow; and said that, when the king is 
risen, some will give him the writings; and of whose side the 
king and the three princes of Persia shall judge that his sen- 
tence is the wisest, to him shall the victory be given, as was 
appointed. The first wrote, Wine is the strongest. The 
second wrote, The king is strongest. The third wrote, Women 
are strongest: but above all things truth beareth away the 
victory. 

Now when the king was risen up, they took their writings, 
and delivered them unto him, and so he read them: and send- 
ing forth he called, all the princes of Persia and Media, and 
the governors, and the captains, and the lieutenants, and the 
chief officers; and sat him down in the royal seat of judgment, 
and the writings were read before them. And he said, Call 
the young men, and they shall declare their own sentences. 
So they were called,and came in. And he said unto them, 
Declare unto us your mind concerning the writings. 

Then began the first, who had spoken of the strength of 
wine; and he said thus, O ye men, how exceeding strong is 
wine! it causeth all men to err that drink it: it maketh the 
mind of the king, and of the fatherless child, to be all one: of 
the bondman and of the freeman, of the poor man and of the 
rich: it turneth also every thought into jollity and mirth, so 
that a man remembereth neither sorrow nor debt: and it 
maketh every heart rich, so that a man remembereth neither 
king nor governor; and it maketh to speak all things by 
talents: and when they are in their cups, they forget their 
love both to friends and brethren, and a little after draw out 
swords: but when they are from the wine, they remember not ~ 
what they have done. O ye men, is not wine the strongest, 
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that enforceth to do thus? And when he had so spoken, he 
held his peace. 

Then the second, that had spoken of the strength of the 
king, began to say, O ye men, do not men excel in strength, 
that bear rule over sea and land, and all things inthem? But 
yet the king is more mighty: for he is lord of all these things, 
and hath dominion over them; and whatsoever he commandeth 
them they do. If he bid them make war the one against the 
other, they do it: if he send them out against the enemies, 
they go, and break down mountains, walls, and towers. They 
slay and are slain, and transgress not the king’s command- 
ment: if they get the victory, they bring all to the king, as 
well the spoil, as all things else. Likewise for those that are 
no soldiers, and have not to do with wars, but use husbandry, 
when they have reaped again that which they had sown, they 
bring it to the king, and compel one another to pay tribute 
unto the king. And yet he is but one man: if he command to 
kill, they kill; if he command to spare, they spare; if he 
command to smite, they smite; if he command to make deso- 
late, they make desolate; if he command to build, they build; 
if he command to cut down, they cut down; if he command to 
plant, they plant. So all his people and his armies obey him: 
furthermore he lieth down, he eateth and drinketh, and taketh 
his rest: and these keep watch round about him, neither may any 
one depart, and do his own business, neither disobey they him 
in any thing. O ye men, how should not the king be mighti- 
est, when in such sort he is obeyed? And he held his tongue. 

Then the third, who had spoken of women, and of the truth, 
(this was Zorobabel) began to speak. O ye men, it is not the 
great king, nor the multitude of men, neither is it wine that 
excelleth: who is it then that ruleth them, or hath the lordship 
over them? are they not women? Women have borne the 
king and all the people that bear rule by sea and land. Even 
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of them came they: and they nourished them up that planted 
the vineyards from whence the wine cometh. These also make 
garments for men; these bring glory unto men; and without 
women cannot men be. Yea, and if men have gathered to- 
gether gold and silver, or any other goodly thing, do they not love 
a woman which is comely in favor and beauty? And letting all 
those things go, do they not gape, and even with open mouth 
fix their eyes fast on her; and have not all men more desire 
unto her than unto silver or gold, or any goodly thing what- 
soever? A man leaveth his own father that brought him up, 
and his own country, and cleaveth unto his wife. He sticketh 
‘not to spend his life with his wife, and remembereth neither 
father, nor mother, nor country. By this also ye must know 
that women have dominion over you: do ye not labor and toil, 
and give and bring all to the woman? Yea, a man taketh his 
sword, and goeth his way to rob and to steal, to sail upon the 
sea and upon rivers; and looketh upon a lion, and goeth in 
the darkness; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, 
he bringeth it to his love. Wherefore a man loveth his wife 
better than father or mother. Yea, many there be that have 
run out of their wits for women, and become servants for their 
sakes. Many also have perished, have erred, and sinned, for 
women. And now do ye not believe me? is not the king great 
in his power? do not all regions fear to touch him? Yet did 
I see him and Apame the king’s concubine, the daughter of 
the Admiral Bartacus, sitting at the right hand of the king, 
and taking the crown from the king’s head, and setting it upon 
her own head; she also struck the king with her left hand. 
And yet for all this the king gaped and gazed upon her with 
open mouth: if she laughed upon him, he laughed also: but 
if she took any displeasure at him, the king was fain to flatter, 
that she might be reconciled to him again. O ye men, how 
can it be but women should be strong, seeing they do thus ? 
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Then the king and princes looked one upon another: so he 
began to speak of the truth. O ye men, are not women strong? 
great is the earth, high is the heaven, swift is the sun in his 

course, for he compasseth the heavens round about, and fetcheth 
his course again to his own place in one day. Is he not great 
that maketh these things? therefore great is the truth, and 
stronger than all things. All the earth calleth upon the truth, 
and the heaven blesseth it: all works shake and tremble at it, 
and with it is no unrighteous thing. Wine is wicked, the 
king is wicked, women are wicked, all the children of men 
are wicked, and such are all their wicked works; and there 
is no truth in them: in their unrighteousness also they shall 
perish. As for the truth, it endureth, and is always strong; 
it liveth and conquereth for evermore. With her there is no 
accepting of persons or rewards; but she doeth the things that 
are just, and refraineth from all unjust and wicked things; and 
all men do well like of her works. Neither in her judgment 
is any unrighteousness; and she is the strength, kingdom, 
power, and majesty,of all ages. Blessed be the God of truth. 

And with that he held his peace. And all the people then 
shouted, and said, Great is Truth, and mighty above all things. 

Then said the king unto him, Ask what thou wilt more 
than is appointed in the writing, and we will give it thee, 
because thou art found wisest; and thou shalt sit next me, 
and shalt be called my cousin. 

Then said he unto the king, Remember thy vow, which 
thou hast vowed to build Jerusalem, in the day when thou 
camest to thy kingdom, and to send away all the vessels that 
were taken away out of Jerusalem, which Cyrus set apart, 
when he vowed to destroy Babylon, and to send them again 
thither. Thou hast also vowed to build up the temple, which 
the Edomites burned when Judea was made desolate by the 
Chaldees. And now, O lord the king, this is that which 
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I require, and which I desire of thee, and this is the princely 
liberality proceeding from thyself:.I desire therefore that 
thou make good the vow, the performance whereof with thine 
own mouth thou hast vowed to the King of heaven. 

Then Darius the king stood up, and kissed him, and wrote 
letters for him unto all the treasurers and lieutenants and 
captains and governors, that they should safely convey on 
their way both him, and all those that go up with him to build 
Jerusalem. He wrote letters also unto the lieutenants that 
were in Celosyria, and Phenice, and unto them in Libanus, 
that they should bring cedar wood from Libanus unto Jerusa- 
lem, and that they should build the city with him. 

Moreover he wrote for all the Jews that went out of his 
realm up into Jewry, concerning their freedom, that no officer, 
no ruler, no lieutenant, nor treasurer, should forcibly enter 
into their doors; and that all the country which they hold 
should be free without tribute; and that the Edomites should 
give over the villages of the Jews which then they held: yea, 
that there should be yearly given twenty talents to the build- 
ing of the temple, until the time that it were built; and other 
ten talents yearly, to maintain the burnt-offerings upon the 
altar every day, as they had a commandment to offer seven- 
teen: and that all they that went from Babylon to build the 
city should have free liberty, as well they as their posterity, 
and all the priests that went away. 

He wrote also concerning the charges, and the priests’ vest- 
ments wherein they minister; and likewise for the charges of 
the Levites, to be given them until the day that the house were 
finished, and Jerusalem builded up. And he commanded to 
give to all that kept the city pensions and wages. 

He sent away also all the vessels from Babylon, that Cyrus 
had set apart; and all that Cyrus had given in commandment, 
the same charged he also to be done, and sent unto Jerusalem. 
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Now when this young man was gone forth, he lifted up his 
face to heaven toward Jerusalem, and praised the King of 
heaven, and said, From thee cometh victory, from thee cometh 
wisdom, and thine is the glory, and Iam thy servant. Blessed 
art thou, who hast given me wisdom: for to thee I give thanks, 
O Lord of our fathers. ; 

And so he took the letters, and went out, and came unto 
Babylon, and told it all his brethren. And they praised the 
God of their fathers, because he had given them freedom and 
liberty to go up, and to build Jerusalem, and the temple 
which is called by his name: and they feasted with instru- 
ments of music and gladness seven days. 


EASTER. 
George Herbert. 


I cor me flowers to straw Thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree; 

But Thou wast up by break of day, 

And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 


The sun arising in the East, 

Though he give light, and th’ East perfume, 
If they should offer to contest 

With Thy arising, they presume. 


Can there be any day but this, 

Though many suns to shine endeavor ? 
We count three hundred, but we miss: 
There is but one, and that one ever. 
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LOSS IN DELAY. 
Robert Sonuhevell 


Suun delays, they breed remorse, 


Take thy time, while time is lent thee; 


Creeping snails have weakest force, 
Fly their fault lest thou repent thee. 

Good is best when soonest wrought, 

Lingering labors come to nought. 


Hoist up sail, while gale doth last, 


Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure; 


Seek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure: 

After-wits are dearly bought, 

Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 


_ Time wears all his locks before, 
Take thy hold upon his forehead; 

When he flies he turns no more, 
And behind, his scalp is naked: 

Works adjourned have many stays, 
Long demurs breed new delays. 


SWEET DAY, SO COOL. 
George Herbert. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 
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Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 
My music shows ye have your closes, 

And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


RULES AND SPIRITUAL ARTS OF LENGTH- 
ENING OUR DAYS. 


Jeremy Taylor. 


PRAYER. 


Tue first thing that hinders the prayer of a good man from 
obtaining its effects is a violent anger and a violent storm in 
the spirit of him that prays. For anger sets the house on 
fire, and all the spirits are busy upon trouble, and intend 
propulsion, defence, displeasure, or revenge; it is a short 
madness, and an eternal enemy to discourse, and sober coun- 
sels, and fair conversation; it intends its own object with all 
the earnestness of perception, or activity of design, and a 
quicker motion of a too warm and distempered blood; it is a 
fever in the heart,and a calenture in the head, and a fire in 
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the face, and a sword in the hand, and a fury all over; and 
therefore can never suffer a man to be in a disposition to 
pray. For prayer is an action, and a state of intercourse 
and desire exactly contrary to this character of anger. 
Prayer is an action of likeness to the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of gentleness and dovelike simplicity; an imitation of the 
holy Jesus, whose spirit is meek, up to the greatness of the 
biggest example, and a conformity to God; whose anger is 
always just, and marches slowly, and is without transporta- 
tion, and often hindered, and never hasty, and is full of 
mercy. Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our 
thoughts, the évenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, 
the rest of our cares, and the calm of our tempest. Prayer is 
the issue of a quiet mind, of untroubled thoughts; it is the 
daughter of charity and the sister of meekness; and he that 
prays to God with an angry, that is, with a troubled and dis- 
composed, spirit, is like him that retires into a barrel to medi- 
tate, and sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, and 
chooses a frontier-garrison to be wise in. Anger is a perfect 
alienation of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary 
to that attention which presents our prayers in a right line 
to God. For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of 
grass, and soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to 
get to heaven,and climb above the clouds; but the poor bird 
was beaten back with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, 
and his motion made irregular and inconstant, descending 
more at every breath of the tempest than it could recover 
by the libration and frequent weighing of his wings; till the 
little creature was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till 
the storm was over; and then it made a prosperous flight, 
and did rise and sing, as if it had learned music and motion 
from an angel, as he passed sometimes through the air about 


his ministries here below. 
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INORDINATION OF ZEAL. 


When Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his cus- 
tom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man, 
stooping and leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, 
coming towards him, who was an hundred years of age. He 
received him kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused 
him to sit down; but observing that the old man eat, and 
prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked 
him why he did not worship the God of heaven. The old 
man told him that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowl- 
edged no other God. At which answer Abraham grew so 
zealously angry that he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to all the evils of the night, and an 
unguarded condition. When the old man was gone God 
called to Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was. 
He replied, “I thrust him away because he did not worship 
thee.” God answered him, “I have suffered him these 
hundred years, although he dishonored me; and couldst thou 
not endure him one night when he gave thee no trouble?” 
Upon this Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him 
hospitable entertainment and wise instruction. 

Go thou and do likewise, and thy charity will be rewarded 
by the God of Abraham. 


THE IMITATION OF JESUS. 


It is reported in the Bohemian story that Saint Wences- 
laus, their king, one winter night going to his devotions in a 
remote church, barefooted in the snow and sharpness of 
unequal and pointed ice, his servant Podavivus, who waited 
upon his master’s piety and endeavored to imitate his affec- 
tions, began to faint through the violence of the snow and 
cold till the king commanded him to follow him and set his 
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feet in the same footsteps which his feet should mark for 
him: the servant did so, and either fancied a cure, or found 
one; for he followed his prince, helped forward with shame 
and zeal to his imitation and by the forming footsteps for 
him in the snow. In the same manner does the blessed 
Jesus; for, since our way is troublesome, obscure, full of 
objection and danger, apt to be mistaken and to affright our 
industry, he commands us to mark his footsteps, to tread 
where his feet have stood, and not only invites us forward by 
the argument of his example, but he hath trodden down much 
of the difficulty, and made the way easier and fit for our feet. 
For he knows our infirmities, and himself hath felt their 
experience in all things. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE VANITY AND SHORTNESS OF 
MAN’S LIFE. 


The wild fellow in Petronius, that escaped upon a broken 
table from the furies of a shipwreck, as he was sunning 
himself upon the rocky shore, espied a man rolled upon his 
floating bed of waves, ballasted with sand in the folds of his 
garment, and carried by his civil enemy, the sea, towards the 
shore to find a grave: and it cast him into some sad thoughts: 
that peradventure this man’s wife, in some part of the conti- 
nent, safe and warm, looks next month for the good man’s 
return; or, it may be, his son knows nothing of the tempest; 
or his father thinks of that affectionate kiss, which still is 
warm upon the good old man’s cheek, ever since he took a 
kind farewell; and he weeps with joy to think, how blessed 
he shall be, when his beloved boy returns into the circle of 
his father’s arms. These are the thoughts of mortals, this is 
the end and sum of all their designs: a dark night and an 
ill guide, a boisterous sea and a broken cable, a hard rock 
and a rough wind, dashed in pieces the fortune of a whole 
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family, and they that shall weep loudest for the accident, are 
not yet entered into the storm, and yet have suffered ship- 
wreck. Then looking upon the carcass, he knew it, and 
found it to be the master of the ship, who, the day before, 
cast up the accounts of his patrimony and his trade, and 
named the day when he thought to be at home: see how 
the man swims who was so angry two days since; his 
passions are becalmed with the storm, his accounts cast up, 
his cares at an end, his voyage done, and his gains are the 
strange events of death, which whether they be good or evil, 
the men, that are alive, seldom trouble themselves concerning 
the interest of the dead. 

But seas alone do not break our vessel in pieces: every- 
where we may be shipwrecked. ; 


RULES AND SPIRITUAL ARTS OF LENGTHENING OUR 
DAYS, AND TO TAKE OFF THE OBJECTION OF A SHORT 
LIFE. 


He is first a man when he comes to a certain steady use 
of reason according to ‘his proportion: and when that is all 
the world of men cannot tell precisely. Some are called at 
age at fourteen; some at one-and-twenty; some, never; but 
all men late enough: for the life of a man comes upon him 
slowly and insensibly. But as when the sun approaches 
towards the gates of the morning, he first opens a little eye of 
heaven, and sends away the spirits of darkness, and gives 
light to a cock, and calls up the lark to matins, and by and 
by gilds the fringes of a cloud, and peeps over the eastern 
hills, thrusting out his golden horns, like those which decked 
the brows of Moses, when he was forced to wear a veil, be- 
cause himself had seen the face of God; and still while a man 
tells the story the sun gets up higher till he shows a fair face 
and a full light, and then he shines one whole day, under a cloud 
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often, and sometimes weeping great and little showers, and 
sets quickly: so is a man’s reason and his life. He first be- 
gins to perceive himself to see or taste, making little reflec- 
tions upon his actions of sense, and can discourse of flies and 
dogs, shells and play, horses and liberty: but when he is 
strong enough to enter into arts and little institutions, he is 
at first entertained with trifles and impertinent things, not 
because he needs them, but because his understanding is no 
bigger, and little images of things are laid before him, like a 
cock-boat to a whale, only to play withal: but before a man 
comes to be wise, he is half dead with gouts and consumptions, 
with catarrhs and aches, with sore eyes and a worn-out body. 
So that if we must not reckon the life of a man but by the 
accounts of his reason, he is long before his soul be dressed; 
and he is not to be called a man without a wise and an adorned 
soul, a soul at least furnished with what is necessary towards 
his well-being: but by that time his soul is thus furnished, 
his body is decayed; and then you can hardly reckon him to 
be alive, when his body is possesssed by so many degrees of 
death. ... : 

For old age seizes upon most men while they still retain the 
minds of boys and vicious youth, doing actions from princi- 
ples of great folly, and a mighty ignorance, admiring things 
useless and hurtful, and filling up all the dimensions of their 
abode with businesses of empty affairs, being at leisure to 
attend no virtue: they can not pray, because they are busy, 
and because they are passionate: they can not communicate, 
because they have quarrels and intrigues of perplexed causes, 
complicated hostilities, and things of the world; and therefore 
they can not attend to the things of God; little considering, 
that they must find a time to die in; when death comes, they 
must be at leisure for that. Such men are like sailors loosing 
from a port, and tossed immediately with a perpetual tempest, 
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lasting till their cordage crack, and either they sink or return 

back again to the same place: they did not make a voyage, 

though they were long at sea. The business and impertinent 

affairs of most men steal all their time, and they are restless 

in a foolish motion: but this is not the progress of a man; he 

is no farther advanced in the course of a life, though he reckon 

many years; for still his Soul is childish and trifling like an ~ 
untaught boy... . 

But if I shall describe a living man, a man that hath that 
life that distinguishes him from a fool or a bird, that which 
gives him a capacity next to Angels, we shall find that even a 
good man lives not long, because it is long before he is born 
to this life, and longer yet before he hath a man’s growth. 
“He that can look upon death and see its face with the same 
countenance, with which he hears its story; that can endure 
all the labors of his life with his Soul supporting his body; 
that can equally despise riches when he hath them and when 
he hath them not; that is no sadder if they lie in his neigh- 
bors’ trunks, nor more brag if they shine round about his own 
walls: he that is neither moved with good fortune coming to 
him, nor going from him; that can look upon another man’s 
lands evenly and pleasedly as if they were his own, and yet 
look upon his own, and use them too, just as if they were 
another man’s; that neither spends his goods prodigally and 
like a fool, nor yet keeps them avariciously and like a 
wretch; that weighs not benefits by weight and number, but 
by the mind and circumstances of him that gives them: that 
never thinks his Charity expensive, if a worthy person be 
the receiver; he that does nothing for opinion’s sake, but 
everything for conscience, being as curious of his thoughts 
as of his actings in markets and theatres, and is as much 
in’ awe of himself as of a whole assembly: he that knows 
God looks on, and contrives his secret affairs as in the 
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presence of God and His holy angels; that eats and drinks 
because he needs it, not that he may serve a lust or load his 
belly: he that is bountiful and cheerful to his friends, and 
charitable and apt to forgive his enemies; that loves his coun- 
try, and obeys his prince, and desires and endeavors nothing 
more than that he may do honor to God:” this person may 
“reckon his life to be the life of a man, and compute his 
months, not by the course of the sun, but the zodiac and circle 
of his virtues; because these are such things which fools and 
children and birds and beasts can not have; these are there- 
fore the actions.of life because they are the seeds of immor- 
tality. That day in which we have done some excellent 
thing, we may as truly reckon to be added to our life as were 
the fifteen years to the days of Hezekiah. 


THEALANDSLOs THE LEAs. 


Caroline Oliphant, Lady Nairne. 


I’m wearin’ awa’, John, 
Like snaw-wreaths in thaw, John, 
T’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal.? 
There’s nae sorrow there, John, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, John, 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Our bonny bairn’s there, John, 
She was baith gude and fair, John, 
And oh! we grudged her sair 
To the land o’ the leal. 
1 Jeal, loyal, true; the land o’ the leal, the place of the faithful. 
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TO THE MUSES. 


But sorrow’s sel’ wears past, John, 
And joy’s a-comin’ fast, John, 
The joy that’s aye to last 

In the land o’ the leal. 


Sae dear that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 

To the land o? the leal. 
Oh! dry your glist’ning e’e, John, 
My saul langs to be free, John, 
And angels beckon me 

To the land o’ the leal. 


Oh! haud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it’s wearin’ through, John, 
And I’ll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leal. 
Now fare-ye-weel, my ain John, 
This warld’s cares are vain, John, 
We’ll meet, and we’ll be fain,? 
In the land o’ the leal. 


TO THE MUSES. 


William Blake. 


WHETHER on Ida’s shady brow 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the Sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased; 


2 fain, joyful. 
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Whether in heaven ye wander fair 
Or the green corners of the earth, 
Or the blue regions of the air, 
Where the melodious winds have birth; 


Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea 
Wandering in many a coral grove, 
Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry; 


How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoy’d in you! 

The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few! 


KUBLA KHAN. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 
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But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
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That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should ery, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


THE EPOCH ENDS, THE WORLD IS STILL. 


From BACCHANALIA; oR, THE NEw AGE. 


Matthew Arnold. 


THE epoch ends, the world is still. 

The age has talk’d and work’d its fill— 
The famous orators have shone, 

The famous poets sung and gone, 

The famous men of war have fought, 
The famous speculators thought, 

The famous players, sculptors, wrought, 
The famous painters fill’d their wall, 
The famous critics judged it all. 

The combatants are parted now — 
Uphung the spear, unbent the bow, 

The puissant crown’d, the weak laid low. 
And in the after-silence sweet, 

Now strifes are hush’d, our ears doth meet, 
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Ascending pure, the bell-like fame 

Of this or that down-trodden name 
Delicate spirits, push’d away 

In the hot press of the noon-day. 

And o’er the plain, where the dead age 
Did its now silent warfare wage — 
-O’er that wide plain, now wrapt in gloom, 
Where many a splendor finds its tomb, 
Many spent fames and fallen nights — 
The one or two immortal lights 

Rise slowly up into the sky 

To shine there everlastingly, 

Like stars over the bounding hill. 

The epoch ends, the world is still. 


MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 
Edward Dyer. 


My minde to me a kingdome is; 

Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 

That God or Nature hath assignde: 
Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my stay ; 
I seek no more than may suffice: 

I presse to beare no haughtie sway ; 
Look what I lack my mind supplies. 
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Loe! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 


I see how plentie surfets oft, 

And hastie clymbers soonest fall; 
I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all: 
These get with toile, and keep with feare: 
Such cares my mind could never beare. 


No princely pompe, nor welthie store, 
No force to winne the victcrie, 
No wylie wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to winne a lover’s eye; 
To none of these I yeeld as thrall, 
For why, my mind despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave, 
I little have, yet seek no more: 

They are but poore, tho’ much they have; 
And I am rich with little store: 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lacke, I lend; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s losse, 
I grudge not at another’s gaine; 
No worldly wave my mind can tosse, 
I brooke that is another’s bane. 
I feare no foe, nor fawne on friend; 
I lothe not life, nor dread mine end. 


I joy not in no earthly blisse ; 
I weigh not Croesus’ welth a straw; 
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For care, I care not what it is; ° 

I feare not fortune’s fatall law: 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beautie bright or force of love. 


I wish but what I have at will; 

I wander not to seeke for more; 
I like the plaine, I clime no hill; 

In greatest stormes I sitte on shore, 
And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe. 


I kisse not where I wish to kill; 
I feigne not love where most I hate; 
I breake no sleep to winne my will; 
I wayte not at the mightie’s gate; 
I scorne no poore, I feare no rich; 
I feele no want, nor have too much. 


The court, ne cart, I like, ne loath; 
Extreames are counted worst of all: 
The golden meane betwixt them both, 
Doth surest sit, and fears no fall: 
This is my choyce, for why, I finde 
No wealth is like a quiet minde. 


My welth is health, and perfect ease ; 


My conscience clere my chiefe defence: 


I never seeke by brybes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence : 

Thus do I live, thus will I die; 

Would all did so as well as I! 
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CHICAGO. OCTOBER 10, 1871. 
Bret Harte. 


BLACKENED and bleeding, helpless, panting, prone, 
On the charred fragments of her shattered throne 
Lies she who stood but yesterday alone. 


Queen of the West! by some enchanter taught 
To lift the glory of Aladdin’s court, 
Then lose the spell that all that wonder wrought. 


Like her own prairies by some chance seed sown, 
Like her own prairies in one brief day grown, 
Like her own prairies in one fierce night mown. 


She lifts her voice, and in her pleading call 
We hear the cry of Macedon to Paul, 
The cry for help that makes her kin to all. 


But haply with wan fingers may she feel 
The silver cup hid in the proffered meal, 
The gifts her kinship and our love reveal. 
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LIFE. 
Anna Letitia Barbauld. 


Lire! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 

* * * * * * * 

Life! we’ve been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 
Say not Good night,— but in some brighter clime 

Bid me Good morning. 


SONG OF CALCHAS. 


From THE CONTENTION OF AJAX AND ULYSSES. 
James Shirley. 


Tue glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hands on kings: 
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Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now, 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds: 
Your head must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 


IN AN AGE OF FOPS AND TOYS. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 

To hazard all in Freedom’s fight,— 
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Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay 

And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toil and fray? 

Yet on the nimble air benign 

Speed nimbler messages, 

That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


THE UNDERTAKING. 


John Donne. 


I HAVE done one braver thing 

Than all the Worthies did; 

And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


It were but madness now t’ impart 

The skill of specular stone, 

When he, which can have learn’d the art 
To cut it, can find none. 


So, if I now should utter this, 
Others (because no more 

Such stuff to work upon there is) 
Would love but as before: 
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But he, who loveliness within 
Hath found, all outward loathes; 
For he who color loves and skin, 
Loves but their oldest clothes. 


If, as I have, you also do 

Virtue [attired] in woman see, 
And dare love that, and say so too, 
And forget the He and She; 


And if this love, though placéd so, 
From profane men you hide, 
Which will no faith on this bestow, 
Or, if they do, deride; 


Then you have done a braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did, 

And a braver thence will spring, 
Which is, to keep that hid. 


THE BELLS OF SHANDON. 
Francis Sylvester Mahoney. 


WirH deep affection and recollection 
I often think of those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, in the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 
On this I ponder where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee ; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 
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T’ve heard bells chiming full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in cathedral shrine, 
While at a glibe rate brass tongues would vibrate — 
But all their music spoke nought like thine; 
For memory dwelling on each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


I’ve heard bells tolling old “ Adrian’s Mole” in, 
Their thunder rolling from the Vatican, 
And cymbals glorious swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame; 
But thy sounds were sweeter than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, pealing solemnly ; — 
O! the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow, while on tower and kiosk O! 
In Saint Sophia the Turkman gets, 
And loud in air calls men to prayer 
From the tapering summit of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom I freely grant them; 
But there is an anthem more dear to me, — 
’Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 


SHANDON. 


From a photograph. 
x 
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Owen laa TAN At THAT, 
Robert Burns. 


Is there for honest Poverty 
That hings? his head, an’ a’ that; 
The coward slave —we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The Man’s the gowd? for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin® gray, an’ a’ that; 
Gie* fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A Man’s a Man for a’ that: 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that; 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae* poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie® ca’d’? “a lord,” 
Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof® for a’ that: 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
His ribband, star,and a’ that ; 
The man o’ independent mind 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that! 


lhings, hangs. 2gowd, gold. 8hoddin, humble. ‘4 gie, give. 


6 birkie, fellow. 7ca’d, called. 8 coof, blockhead. 
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A prince can mak a belted knight, — 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon® his might, 
Gude” faith, he maunna” fa’” that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their dignities an’ a’ that; 
The pith o’ sense, an’ pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
(As come it will for a’ that,) 
That Sense and Worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
Shall bear the gree,’’ an’ a’ that, 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin yet for a’ that, 
The Man to Man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


OF all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told in story or sung in rhyme, — 

Of Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 

Or one-eyed Calendar’s horse of brass, 
Witch astride of a human hack, 
Islam’s prophet on Al-Bordék, — 


9 aboon, above. 10 gude, good. 11 maunna, must not. 
12 fa’, pretend to. 18 gree, prize. 
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The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl, 

Feathered and ruffled in every part, 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 

Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane, 

Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women 0’ Morble’ead! ” 


Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 
Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 
Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 
Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 
With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns’ twang, 
Over and over the Meenads sang: 
“ Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!” 


Small pity for him! — he sailed away 
From a leaking ship, in Chaleur Bay,— 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own town’s-people on her deck! 
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“Tay by! lay by!” they called to him. 

Back he answered, “Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again! ” 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Fathoms deep in dark Chaleur 

That wreck shall he forevermore. 

Mother and sister, wife and maid, 

Looked from the rocks of Marblehead 

Over the moaning and rainy sea,— 

Looked for the coming that might not be! 

What did the winds and the sea-birds say 

Of the cruel captain who sailed away? — 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


! 


Through the street, on either side, 


- Up flew windows, doors swung wide; 


Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, 

Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray. 

Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 

And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain: 
“Were’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead! ” 


Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed, 
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Little the wicked skipper knew 
Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 
Riding there in his sorry trim, 
Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 
Searcely he seemed the sound to hear 
Of voices shouting, far and near: 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women 0’ Morble’ead! ” 


“Hear me, neighbors!” at last he cried,— 

“What to me is this noisy ride? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 

To the nameless horror that lives within? 

Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a ery from a reeling deck! 

Hate me and curse me,—I only dread 

The hand of God and the face of the dead!” 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, “God has touched him! — why should we?” 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
“Out the rogue’s tether and let him run!” 
So with soft relentings and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him in, 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 
Poor Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 

By the women of Marblehead! 
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MR. HOSEA BIGLOW TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


From THE BigLow PAPERS. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Dear Srr,— Your letter come to han’ 
Requestin’ me to please be funny; 
But I ain’t made upon a plan 
Thet knows wut’s comin’, gall or Rt 
Ther’ ’s times the world doos look so queer, 
Odd fancies come afore I call ’em; 
An’ then agin, for half a year, 
No preacher ’thout a call ’s more solemn. 


You ’re ’n want o’ sunthin’ light an’ cute, 
Rattlin’ an’ shrewd an’ kin’ o’ jingleish, 
An’ wish, pervidin’ it ’ould suit, 
I'd take an’ citify my English. 
I ken write long-tailed, ef I please, — 
But when I’m jokin’, no, I thankee; 
Then, ’fore I know it, my idees 
Run helter-skelter into Yankee. 


Sence I begun to scribble rhyme, 
I tell ye wut, I hain’t ben foolin’; 
The parson’s books, life, death an’ time 
Hev took some trouble with my schoolin’; 
Nor th’ airth don’t get put out with me, 
Thet love her ’z though she wuz a woman; 
Why, th’ ain’t a bird upon the tree 
But half forgives my bein’ human. 
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An’ yit I love th’ unhighschooled way 

OV farmers hed when I wuz younger; 
Their talk wuz meatier, an’ ’ould stay, 

While book-froth seems to whet your hunger; 
For puttin’ in a downright lick 

*twixt Humbug’s eyes, ther’ ’s few can metch it, 
An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 

Ez stret-grained hickory does a hetchet. 


But when I can’t, I can’t, thet’s all, 
For Natur’ won’t put up with gullin’; 
Idees you hev to shove an’ haul 
Like a druy pig ain’t wuth a mullein: 
Live thoughts ain’t sent fer; thru all rifts 
O’ sense they pour an’ resh ye onwards, 
Like rivers when south-lyin’ drifts 
Feel thet th’ old airth’s a-wheelin’ sunwards. 


Time wuz, the rhymes come crowdin’ thick 
Ez office-seekers arter lection, 
An’ into ary place ould stick 
Without no bother nor objection ; 
But sence the war my thoughts hang back 
Ez though I wanted to enlist ’em, 
An’ subs’tutes, — they don’t never lack, 
But then they’ll slope afore you’ve mist ’em. 


Nothin’ don’t seem like wut it wuz; 
I can’t see wut there is to hender, 

An’ yit my brains jes’ go buzz, buzz, 
Like bumblebees agin a winder ; 

*fore these times come, in all airth’s row, 
Ther’ wuz one quiet place, my head in, 
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Where I could hide an’ think, — but now 
It’s all one teeter, hopin’, dreadin’. 


Where’s Peace? I start, some clear-blown night, 
When gaunt stone walls grow numb an’ number, 
An’, creakin’ ’cross the snow crus’ white, 
Walk the col’ starlight into summer; 
Up grows the moon, an’ swell by swell 
Thru the pale pasturs silvers dimmer 


‘Than the last smile thet strives to tell 


O’ love gone heavenward in its shimmer. 


I hev been gladder o’ sech things © 
Than cocks 0’ spring or bees 0” clover, 
They filled my heart with livin’ springs, 
But now they seem to freeze ’em over; 
Sights innercent ez babes on knee, 
Peaceful ez eyes 0’ pastur’d cattle, 
Jes’ coz they be so, seem to me 
To rile me more with thoughts o’ battle. 


In-doors an’ out by spells I try; 
Ma’am Natur’ keeps her spin-wheel goin’, 
But leaves my natur’ stiff and dry 
Ez fiel’s of clover arter mowin’; 
An’ her jes’ keepin’ on the same, 
Calmer’n a clock, an’ never carin’, 
An’ findin’ nary thing to blame, 
Is wus than ef she took to swearin’. 


Snow-flakes come whisperin’ on the pane 
The charm makes blazin’ logs so pleasant, 

But I can’t hark to wut they’re say’n’, 
With Grant or Sherman ollers present; 
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The chimbleys shudder in the gale, 

Thet lulls, then sudden takes to flappin’ 
Like a shot hawk, but all’s ez stale 

To me ez so much sperit-rappin’. 


Under the yaller-pines I house, 
When sunshine makes ’em all sweet-scented, 
An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west-wind purr contented, 
While ’way o’erhead, ez sweet an’ low 
Ez distant bells thet ring for meetin’, 
The wedged wil’ geese their bugles blow, 
Further an’ further South retreatin’. 


Or up the slippery knob I strain 
An’ see a hundred hills like islan’s 
Lift their blue woods in broken chain 
Out o’ the sea 0’ snowy silence; 
The farm-smokes, sweetes’ sight on airth, 
Slow thru the winter air a-shrinkin’ 
Seem kin’ o’ sad, an’ roun’ the hearth 
Of empty places set me thinkin’. 


Beaver roars hoarse with meltin’ snows, 
An’ rattles di’mon’s from his granite; 
Time wuz, he snatched away my prose, 
An’ into psalms or satires ran it; 
But he, nor all the rest thet once 
Started my blood to country-dances, 
Can’t set me goin’ more’n a dunce 
Thet hain’t no use for dreams an’ fancies, 


Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
I hear the drummers makin’ riot, 
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An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 

Thet follered once an’ now are quiet, — 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 

Thet never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ steps ther’ ’s ears thet won’t, 

No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 


Why, hain’t I held ’em on my knee? 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
Three likely lads ez wal could be, 
Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’? 
T set an’ look into the blaze 
Whose natur’, jes’ like theirn, keeps climbin’, 
Ez long ’z it lives, in shinin’ ways, 
An’ half despise myself for rhymin’. 


Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal, 
Who ventered life an’ love an’ youth 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle? 
To him who, deadly hurt, agen 
Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 
Thet rived the Rebel line asunder? 


’Tain’t right to hev the young go fust, 

All throbbin’ full 0’ gifts an’ graces, 
Leavin’ life’s paupers dry ez dust 

To try an’ make b’leve fill their places: 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss, 

Ther’ ’s gaps our lives can’t never fay in 
And thet world seems so fur from this 

Lef’ for us loafers to grow gray in! 


* * * * * * 
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Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 

For honor lost an’ dear ones wasted, 
But proud, to meet a people proud, 

With eyes thet tell o’ triumph tasted! 
Come, with han’ grippin’ on the hilt, 

An’ step thet proves ye Victory’s daughter! 
Longin’ for you, our sperits wilt 

Like shipwrecked men’s on raf’s for water. 


Come, while our country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin’ “Forwards!” 
An’ knows thet freedom ain’t a gift 
Thet tarries long in han’s o’ cowards! 
Come, sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips thet quivered, 
An’ bring fair wages for brave men, 
A nation saved, a race delivered! 


THE MAN OF LIFE UPRIGHT. 


Tue man of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 
Or thought of vanity; 


The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes can not delude 
Nor sorrow discontent: 
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That man needs neither towers 
Nor armor for defence, 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence: 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 

His wisdom heavenly things ; 


Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 


NIL NISI BONUM. 


From THE ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 


Aumost the last words which Sir Walter spoke to Lockhart, 
his biographer, were, “Be a good man, my dear!” and with 
the last flicker of breath on his dying lips, he sighed a fare- 
well to his family, and passed away blessing them. 

Two men, famous, admired, beloved, have just left us, the 
Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our time. Ere a few weeks are 
over, many a critic’s pen will be at work, reviewing their 
lives, and passing judgment on their works. This is no review, 


1 Washington Irving died the twenty-eighth of November, 1859; Lord 
Macaulay died the twenty-eighth of December, 1859, 
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or history, or criticism: only a word in testimony of respect 
and regard from a man of letters, who owes to his own pro- 
fessional labor the honor of becoming acquainted with these 
two eminent literary men. One was the first ambassador 
whom the New World of Letters sent to the Old. He was 
born almost with the republic; the pater patriae? had laid his 
hand on the child’s head. He bore Washington’s name: he 
came amongst us bringing the kindest sympathy, the most 
artless, smiling good-will. His new country (which some 
people here might be disposed to regard rather superciliously) 
could send us, as he showed in his own person, a gentleman, 
who, though himself born in no very high sphere, was most 
finished, polished, easy, witty, quiet; and, socially, the equal 
of the most refined Europeans. If Irving’s welcome in Eng- 
land was a kind one, was it not also gratefully remembered? 
If he ate our salt, did he not pay us with a thankful heart? 
Who can caleulate the amount of friendliness and good feel- 
ing for our country which this writer’s generous and untiring 
regard for us disseminated in his own? His books are read 
by millions of his countrymen, whom he has taught to love 
England, and why to love her. It would have been easy to 
speak otherwise than he did: to inflame national rancors, 
which, at the time when he first became known as a public 
writer, war had just renewed: to cry down the old civiliza- 
tion at the expense of the new: to point out our faults, arro- 
gance, short-comings, and give the republic to infer how much 
she was the parent state’s superior. There are writers enough 
in the United States, honest and otherwise, who preach that 
kind of doctrine. But the good Irving, the peaceful, the - 
friendly, had no place for bitterness in his heart, and no 
scheme but kindness. Received in England with extraordi-. 
nary tenderness and friendship (Scott, Southey, Byron, a hun- 


2 pater patriae, father of his country. 
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dred others have borne witness to their liking for him), he was 
a messenger of good-will and peace between his country and 
ours. “See, friends!” he seems to say, “these English are 
not so wicked, rapacious, callous, proud, as you have been 
taught to believe them. I went amongst them a humble man; 
won my way by my pen; and, when known, found every hand 
held out to me with kindliness and welcome. Scott is a great 
man, you acknowledge. Did not Scott’s King of England 
give a gold medal to him, and another to me, your country- 
man, and a stranger?” 

Tradition in the United States still fondly retains the his- 
tory of the feasts and rejoicings which awaited Irving on his 
return to his native country from Europe. He had a national 
welcome; he stammered in his speeches, hid himself in confu- 
sion, and the people loved him all the better. He had worthily 
represented America in Europe. In that young community a 
man who brings home with him abundant European testimo-— 
nials is still treated with respect (1 have found American 
writers, of wide-world reputation, strangely solicitous about 
the opinions of quite obscure British critics, and elated or 
depressed by their judgments); and Irving went home med- 
alled by the King, diplomatized by the University, crowned 
and honored and admired. He had not in any way intrigued 
for his honors, he had fairly won them; and, in Irving’s 
instance, as in others, the old country was glad and eager to 
pay them. 

In America the love and regard for Irving was a national 
sentiment. Party wars are perpetually raging there, and are 
_ carried on by the press with a rancor and fierceness against 
individuals which exceed British, almost Irish, virulence. It 
seemed to me, during a year’s travel in the country, as if no 
one ever aimed a blow at Irving. All men held their hand 
from that harmless, friendly peacemaker. I had the good 


SUNNYSIDE: WAsHINGTON IrvING’s Homn. 


From a photograph. 
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fortune to see him at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington,* and remarked how in every place he was 
honored and welcomed. Every large city has its “Irving 
House.” The country takes pride in the fame of its men of 
letters. The gate of his own charming little domain on the 
beautiful Hudson River was for ever swinging before visitors 
who came to him. He shut out no one.f I had seen many 
pictures of his house, and read descriptions of it, in both of 
which it was treated with a not unusual American exaggera- 
tion. It was but a pretty little cabin of a place; the gentle- 
man of the press who took notes of the place, whilst his kind 
old host was sleeping, might have visited the whole house in 
a couple of minutes. 

And how came it that this house was so small, when Mr. 
Irving’s books were sold by hundreds of thousands, nay, mil- 
lions, when his profits were known to be large, and the habits 
of life of the good old bachelor were notoriously modest and 
simple? He had loved once in his life. The lady he loved 
died; and he, whom all the world loved, never sought to re- 
place her. I can’t say how much the thought of that fidelity 
has touched me. Does not the very cheerfulness of his after 
life add to the pathos of that untold story? To grieve 
always was not in his nature; or, when he had his sorrow, 


* At Washington, Mr. Irving came to a lecture given by the writer, which 
Mr. Filmore and General Pierce, the President and President Elect, were also 
kind enough to attend together. ‘‘Two Kings of Brentford smelling at one 
rose,’”’ says Irving, looking up with his good-humored smile. 

+ Mr. Irving described to me, with that humor and good-humor which he 
always kept, how, amongst other visitors,a member of the British press who 
had carried his distinguished pen to America (where he employed it in vilify- 
ing his own country) came to Sunnyside, introduced himself to Irving, par- 
took of his wine and luncheon, and in two days described Mr. Irving, his 
house, his nieces, his meal,and his manner of dozing afterwards, in a New 
York paper. On another occasion, Irving said, laughing, ‘‘ Two persons came 
to me, and one held me in conversation whilst the other miscreant took my 


portrait!” 
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to bring all the world in to condole with him and bemoan 
it. Deep and quiet he lays the love of his heart, and buries 
it; and grass and flowers grow over the scarred ground in 
due time. 

Irving had such a small house and such narrow rooms, be- 
cause there was a great number of people to occupy them. He 
could only afford to keep one old horse (which, lazy and aged 
as it was, managed once or twice to run away with that care- 
less old horseman). He could only afford to give plain sherry 
to that amiable British paragraph-monger from New York, 
who saw the patriarch asleep over his modest, blameless cup, 
and fetched the public into his private chamber to look at him. 
Irving could only live very modestly, because the wifeless, 
childless man had a number of children to whom he was as a 
father. He had as many as nine nieces, I am told—I saw 
two of these ladies at his house — with all of whom the dear 
old man had shared the produce of his labor and genius. 

“ Be a good man, my dear.” One can’t but think of these 
last words of the veteran Chief of Letters, who had tasted 
and tested the value of worldly success, admiration, prosper- 
ity. Was Irving not good, and, of his works, was not his life 
the best part? In his family, gentle, generous, good-humored, 
affectionate, self-denying: in society, a delightful example of 
complete gentlemanhood; quite unspoiled by prosperity; never 
obsequious to the great (or, worse still, to the base and mean, 
as some public men are forced to be in his and other countries) ; 
eager to acknowledge every contemporary’s merit; always 
kind and affable to the young members of his calling; in his — 
professional bargains and mercantile dealings delicately honest 
and grateful; one of the most charming masters of our lighter 
language; the constant friend to us and our nation; to men 
of letters doubly dear, not for his wit and genius merely, but 
as an exemplar of goodness, probity, and pure life: —I don’t 
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know what sort of testimonial will be raised to him in his own 
country, where generous and enthusiastic acknowledgment 
of American merit is never wanting; but Irving was in our 
service as well as theirs; and as they have placed a stone at 
Greenwich yonder in memory of that gallant young Bellot, 
who shared the perils and fate of some of our Arctic seamen, 
I would like to hear of some memorial raised by English 
writers and friends of letters in affectionate remembrance of 
the dear and good Washington Irving. 

As for the other writer, whose departure many friends, some 
few most dearly-loved relatives, and multitudes of admiring 
readers deplore, our republic has already decreed his statue, 
and he must have known that he had earned this posthumous 
honor. He is not a poet and man of letters merely, but citi- 
zen, statesman, a great British worthy. Almost from the first 
moment when he appears, amongst boys, amongst college 
students, amongst men, he is marked, and takes rank as a 
great Englishman. All sorts of successes are easy to him: as 
a lad he goes down into the arena with others, and wins all 
she prizes to which he has a mind. A place in the senate is 
straightway offered to the young man. He takes his seat 
there; he speaks, when so minded, without party anger or 
intrigue, but not without party faith and a sort cf heroic en- 
thusiasm for his cause. Still he is poet and philosopher even 
more than orator. That he may have leisure and means to 
pursue his darling studies, he absents himself for awhile, 
and accepts a richly-remunerative post in the East. As learned 
a man may live in a cottage or a college common-room; but it 
always seemed to me that ample means and recognized rank 
were Macaulay’s as of right. Years ago there was a wretched 
outery raised because Mr. Macaulay dated a letter from 
Windsor Castle, where he was staying. Immortal gods! Was 
this man not a fit guest for any palace in the world? or a fit 
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companion for any man or woman in it? ‘I dare say, after 
Austerlitz, the old K.K.* court officials and footmen sneered 
at Napoleon for dating from Schénbrunn. But that miserable 
“Windsor Castle” outcry is an echo out of fast-retreating 
old-world remembrances. ‘The place of such a natural chief 
was amongst the first of the land; and that country is best, 
according to our British notion at least, where the man of 
eminence has the best chance of investing his genius and 
intellect. 

If a company of giants were got together, very likely one 
or two of the mere six-feet-six people might be angry at the 
incontestable superiority of the very tallest of the party: and 
so I have heard some London wits, rather peevish at Macau- 
lay’s superiority, complain that he occupied too much of the 
talk, and so forth. Now that wonderful tongue is to speak no 
more, will not many a man grieve that he no longer has the 
chance to listen? ‘To remember the talk is to wonder: to - 
think not only of the treasures he had in his memory, but of 
the trifles he had stored there, and could produce with equal 
readiness. Almost on the last day I had the fortune to see 
him, a conversation happened suddenly to spring up about 
senior wranglers, and what they had done in after life. To 
the almost terror of the persons present, Macaulay began with 
the senior wrangler of 1801-2-3-4, and so on, giving the name 
of each, and relating his subsequent career and rise. Every 
man who has known him has his story regarding that astonish- © 
ing memory. It may be that he was not ill pleased that you 
should recognize it; but to those prodigious intellectual feats, 
which were so easy to him, who would grudge his tribute of 
homage? His talk was, in a word, admirable, and we ad- 
mired it. ; 

Of the notices which have appeared regarding Lord Macau- 


8 kénigliche, kaiserliche, royal and imperial. 
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lay, up to the day when the present lines are written (the ninth 
of January), the reader should not deny himself the pleasure 
of looking especially at two. It is a good sign of the times 
when such articles as these (I mean the articles in The Times 
and Saturday Review) appear in our public prints about our 
public men. They educate us, as it were, to admire rightly. 
An uninstructed person in a museum or at a concert may pass 
by without recognizing a picture or a passage of music, which 
the connoisseur by his side may show him is a masterpiece 
of harmony, or a wonder of artistic skill. After reading these 
papers you like and respect more the person you have admired 
so much already. And so with regard to Macaulay’s style 
there may be faults of course — what critic can’t point them 
out? But for the nonce we are not talking about faults: we 
want to say nil nisi bonum.* Well—take at hazard any 
three pages of the “Essays” or “ History ”; — and, glimmer- 
ing below the stream of the narrative, as it were, you, an 
average reader, see one, two, three, a half-score of allusions 
to other historic facts, characters, lterature, poetry, with 
which you are acquainted. Why is this epithet used? 
Whence is that simile drawn? How does he manage, in two 
or three words, to paint an individual, or to indicate a land- 
scape? Your neighbor, who has his reading, and his little 
stock of literature stowed away in his mind, shall detect more 
points, allusions, happy touches, indicating not only the 
prodigious memory and vast learning of this master, but the 
wonderful industry, the honest, humble previous toil of this 
great scholar. He reads twenty books to write a sentence; he 
travels a hundred miles to make a line of description. 

Many Londoners — not all — have seen the British Museum 
Library. I speak & coeur ouvert,’ and pray the kindly reader 


4 nil nisi bonum, nothing but good. 
5 &@ ceur ouvert, with open heart. 


PAS NIL NISI BONUM. 


to bear with me. I have seen all sorts of domes of Peters 
and Pauls, Sophia, Pantheon, — what not?—and have been 
struck by none of them so much as by that catholic dome in 
Bloomsbury, under which our million volumes are housed. 
What peace, what love, what truth, what beauty, what happi- 
ness for all, what generous kindness for you and me, are here 
spread out! It seems to me one cannot sit down in that place 
without a heart full of grateful reverence. I own to have said 
my grace at the table, and to have thanked heaven for this 
my English birthright, freely to partake of these bountiful 
books, and to speak the truth I find there. Under the dome 
which held Macaulay’s brain, and from which his solemn eyes 
looked out on the world but a fortnight since, what a vast, 
brilliant, and wonderful store of learning was ranged! what 
strange lore would he not fetch for you at your bidding! A 
volume of law, or history, a book of poetry familiar or for- 
gotten (except by himself who forgot nothing), a novel ever so 
old, and he had it at hand. I spoke to him once about “Clar-_ 
issa.” “Not read ‘Clarissa’!” he cried out. “If you have 
once thoroughly entered on ‘Clarissa’ and are infected by it, 
you can’t leave it. When I was in India I passed one hot 
season at the hills, and there were the Governor-General, and 
the Secretary of Government, and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and their wives. I had ‘Clarissa’ with me: and, as soon as 
they began to read, the whole station was in a passion of ex- 
citement about Miss Harlowe and her misfortunes, and her 
scoundrelly Lovelace! The Governor’s wife seized the book, 
and the Secretary waited for it, and the Chief Justice could 
not read it for tears!” He acted the whole scene: he paced 
up and down the “Atheneum” library: I dare say he could 
have spoken pages of the book — of that book, and of what 
countless piles of others! 

In this little paper let us keep to the text of nil nist bonum. 
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One paper I have read regarding Lord Macaulay says “he had 
no heart.” Why, a man’s books may not always speak the 
truth, but they speak his mind in spite of himself: and it 
seems to me this man’s heart is beating through every page 
he penned. He is always in a storm of revolt and indignation 
against wrong, craft, tyranny. How he cheers heroic resist- 
ance; how he backs and applauds freedom struggling for its 
own; how he hates scoundrels, ever so victorious and success- 
ful; how he recognizes genius, though selfish villains possess 
it! The critic who says Macaulay had no heart, might say 
that Johnson had none: and two men more generous, and 
more loving, and more hating, and more partial, and more 
noble, do not live in our history. Those who knew Lord 
Macaulay knew how admirably tender and generous,* and 
affectionate he was. It was not his business to bring his 
family before the theatre footlights, and call for bouquets 
from the gallery as he wept over them. 

If any young man of letters reads this little sermon — and to 
him, indeed, it is addressed — I would say to him, “ Bear Scott’s 
words in your mind, and ‘be good, my dear.’” Here are two 
literary men gone to their account, and, laws Deo,® as far as 
we know, it is fair, and open, and clean. Here is no need of 
apologies for shortcomings, or explanations of vices which 
would have been virtues but for unavoidable, etc. Here are 
two examples of men most differently gifted: each pursuing 
his calling; each speaking his truth as God bade him; each 
honest in his life; just and irreproachable in his dealings; 
dear to his friends; honored by his country; beloved at his 
fireside. It has been the fortunate lot of both to give incal- 


* Since the above was written, I have been informed that it has been found, 
on examining Lord Macaulay’s papers, that he was in the habit of giving away 
more than a fourth part of his annual income, 

6 [gus Deo, praise God, 
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culable happiness and delight to the world, which thanks them 
in return with an immense kindliness, respect, affection. It 
may not be our chance, brother scribe, to be endowed with 
such merit, or rewarded with such fame. But the rewards of 
these men are rewards paid to our service. We may not win 
the baton or epaulettes; but God give us strength to guard 
the honor of the flag! 


AFFLICTION. 
George Herbert. 


WuEen first Thou didst entice to Thee my heart, 
I thought the service brave: 

So many joys I writ down for my part, 
Besides what I might have 

Out of my stock of natural delights, 
Augmented with Thy Grace’s perquisites. 


I looked on Thy furniture so fine, 
And made it fine to me; 
Thy glorious household-stuff did me entwine, 
And ’tice me unto Thee; 
Such stars I counted mine: both heaven and earth 
Paid me my wages in a world of mirth. 


What pleasures could I want, whose King I served, 
Where joys my fellows were? 
Thus argued into hopes, my thoughts reserved 
No place for grief or fear: 
Therefore my sudden soul caught at the place, 
And made her youth and fierceness seek Thy face, 
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At first Thou gav’st me milk and sweetnesses, 
I had my wish and way; 

My days were straw’d with flow’rs and happinesses ; 
There was no month but May. 

But with my years sorrow did twist and grow, 

And made a party unawares for woe. 


* * * * * * * * 


Yet lest perchance I should too happy be 
In my unhappiness, 
Turning my purge to food, Thou throwest me 
Into more sicknesses: 
Thus doth Thy power cross-bias me, not making 
Thine own gift good, yet me from my ways taking. 


Now I am here, what Thou wilt do with me 
None of my books will show: 

I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree, — 
For sure then I should grow 

To fruit or shade; at least some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just. 


Yet though Thou troublest me, I must be meek ; 
In weakness must. be stout. 

Well, I will change the service, and go seek 
Some other master out. 

Ah, my dear God, though I am clean forgot, 

Let me not love Thee, if I love Thee not. 


832 IN AN ALBUM. 


BEGONE, DULL CARE. 


Braong, dull care! I prythee begone from me: 
Begone, dull care! thou and I shall never agree. 
Long time thou hast been tarrying here, 

And fain thou wouldst me kill; 
But 7’ faith, dull care, 
Thou never shalt have thy will. 


Too much care will make a young man gray; 
Too much care will turn an old man to clay. 
My wife shall dance, and I will sing, 
So merrily pass the day ; 
For I hold it is the wisest thing 
To drive dull care away. 


IN AN ALBUM. 
James Russell Lowell. 


THE misspelt scrawl, upon the wall 

By some Pompeian idler traced, 

In ashes packed (ironic fact!) 

Lies eighteen centuries uneffaced, 

While many a page of bard and sage, 
Deemed once mankind’s immortal gain, 
Lost from Time’s ark, leaves no more mark 
Than a keel’s furrow through the main. 
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O Chance and Change! our buzz’s range 
Is scarcely wider than a fly’s; 

Then let us play at fame to-day, 
To-morrow be unknown and wise; 

And while the fair beg locks of hair, 

And autographs, and Lord knows what, 
Quick! let us scratch our moment’s match, 
Make our brief blaze, and be forgot! 


Too pressed to wait, upon her slate 
Fame writes a name or two in doubt; 
Scarce written, these no longer please, 
And her own finger rubs them out: 

It may ensue, fair girl, that you 

Years hence this yellowing leaf may see, 
And put to task, your memory ask 

In vain, “This Lowell, who was he?” 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. 
Matthew Arnold. | 


Come, dear children, let us away ; 
Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 


Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 


Children dear, let us away! 
This way, this way! 
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Call her once before you go — 

Call once yet! 

In a voice that she will know: 

“Margaret! Margaret!” 

Children’s voices should be dear 

(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain — 
Surely she will come again! 

Call her once and come away; 

This way, this way! 

“Mother dear, we cannot stay! 

The wild white horses foam and fret.” 
Margaret! Margaret! 

Come, dear children, come away down; 
Call no more! 

One last look at the white-wall’d town, 
And the little grey church on the windy shore; 
Then come down! 

She will not come though you eall all day; 
Come away, come away! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
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Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sate with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it. well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green sea; 
She said: “TI must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

’T will be Easter-time in the world — ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman! here with thee.” 
I said: “Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves!” 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, were we long alone? 

“The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 

Long prayers,” I said, “in the world they say; 

Come!” I said; and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d town; 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
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But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

“Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,” I said, “we are long alone; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 

But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book! 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more! 


Down, down, down! 

Down to the depths of the sea! 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. . 

Hark what she sings: “O joy, O joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its toy! 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun!” 

And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 

Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 
And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 
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A long, long sigh; 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children; 
Come children, come down! 
The hoarse wind blows coldly; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
. The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing: “ Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell forever 

The kings of the sea.” 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d with broom, 
* And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie, 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
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We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 

At the white, sleeping town; 

At'the church on the hill-side — 

And then come back down. 

Singing: “There dwells a:loved one, 
But cruel is she! as 
She left lonely forever 

The kings of the-sea.” 


'- EPITAPH ON SHAKESPEARE. 
John Milton. 


Wuat needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones, 
. The labor of an age in piléd stones? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself-a livelong monument. 

~ For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavoring art, — 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that.each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression: took, 
Then thou, ourfancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make ws marble with too much conceiving, 
And so septlchred in such pomp dost lie 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
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ON LUCY, COUNTESS OF BEDFORD. 
Ben Jonson. 


THis morning, timely rapt with holy fire, 
I thought to form unto my zealous Muse, 
What kind of creature I could most desire, 
To honor, serve, and love, as poets use. 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 
Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great; 
I meant the day-star should not brighter rise, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent seat. 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride; 
I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside. 
Only a learnéd and a manly soul 
I purposed her; that should, with even powers, 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 
Of Destiny, and spin her own free hours. 
Such when I meant to feign, and wished to see, 
My Muse bade, Bedford write, and that was she! 
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EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 
Ben Jonson. 


UNDERNEATH this sable hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 
Death!’ ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair, and learned, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. . 


AN EPISTLE TO GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


James Russell Lowell. 


* * * * * * * * 


Curtis, skilled equally with voice and pen 

_To stir the hearts or mould the minds of men,— 
That voice whose music, for I’ve heard you sing 
Sweet as Casella, can with passion ring, 
That pen whose rapid ease ne’er trips with haste, 
Nor scrapes nor sputters, pointed with good taste, 
First Steele’s, then Goldsmith’s, next it came to you, 
Whom Thackeray rated best of all our crew, — 
Had letters kept you, every wreath were yours; 

_ Had the World tempted, all its chariest doors 
Had swung on flattered hinges to admit 
Such high-bred manners, such good-natured wit; 
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At courts, in senates, who so fit to serve ? 
And both invited, but you would not swerve, 
All meaner prizes waiving that you might 
In civic duty spend your heat and light, 
Unpaid, untrammelled, with a sweet disdain 
Refusing posts men grovel to attain. 
Good Man all own you; what is left me, then 
To heighten praise with but Good Citizen ? 

* * * * * * * * 


SELF-REVERENCE, SELF-KNOWLEDGE, SELF- 
CONTROL. 


From CiNONE. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


SELF-REVERENCE, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
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LIFE’S MEASURE. 


From A PinDARIC ODE ON THE DEATH OF Sir H. Morison. 


Ben Jonson. 


I. 


For what is life, if measured by the space, 
Not by the act ? 
Or masked man, if valued by his face, 
Above his fact ? 
Here’s one outlived his peers, 
And told forth fourscore years ; 
He vexéd time, and busied the whole state ; 
Troubled both foes and friends ; 
But ever to no ends: 
What did this stirrer but die late ? 
How well at twenty had he fallen or stood! 
For three of his four score he did no good. 


II. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far, in May, 
Although it fall and die that night; 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 


NOTES. 


nae 


Pace 1. —‘‘The ‘ Elegy written in a Country Church-yard’ was begun 
at Stoke-Pogis in the autumn of 1742,’’ writes Mr. Edmund Gosse in his 
Works of Thomas Gray, ‘‘ probably on the occasion of the funeral of 
Jonathan Rogers, on the 31st of October. In the winter of 1749 Gray 
took it in hand again, at Cambridge, after the death of his aunt, Mary 
Antrobus. He finished it at Stoke on the 12th of June, 1750. The poem 
was circulated in MS., and on the 10th of February, 1751, Gray received 
a letter from the editor of the Magazine of Magazines asking leave to 
publish it. The poet refused, and wrote next day to Horace Walpole, 
directing him to bring it out in pamphlet form. Accordingly, so soon as 
the 16th of February, there appeared anonymously ‘An Elegy wrote in 
a Country Church Yard. London: Printed for R. Dodsley in Pall-Mall ; 
and sold by M. Cooper in Pater Noster Row. 1751. (Price sixpence.)’ 
There was a preface by Horace Walpole.”’ 

‘©<Gray told me with a good deal of acrimony,’ writes Dr. Gregory, 
‘that the ‘‘ Elegy ’’ owed its popularity entirely to the subject, and that 
the public would have received it as well if it had been written in prose.’ 
This is too much to say; the ‘ Elegy’ is a beautiful poem, and in admir- 
ing it the public showed a true feeling for poetry. But it is true that the 
‘Elegy ’ owed much of its success to its subject, and that it has received 
a too unmeasured and unbounded praise.’’ — Matthew Arnold, in Essays 
_ in Criticism. 

Pace 6.—‘‘ Touching the value and merit of the author,’’ writes 
Izaak Walton in Reliquiw Wottoniane, it is ‘‘far above our abilities to 
speak of him in terms equall to his deserving.”’ 


Pace 36.—In the voluble Reliqgues of Father Prout, from which the 
text of the ‘‘ Groves of Blarney’? is taken, the following account (some- 
what condensed) is given: ‘‘There stands on the borders of his parish, 
near the village of Blarney, an old castle of the M‘Carthy family, rising 
abruptly from a bold cliff, at the foot of which rolls a not inconsiderable 
stream —the fond and frequent witness of Prout’s angling propensities, 
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The well-wooded demesne, comprising an extensive lake, a romantic 
cavern, and an artificial wilderness of rocks, belongs to the family of 
Jeffereys. ... But none of these natural curiosities has earned such noto- 
riety for ‘the Groves,’ as a certain basaltic stone, endowed with the 
property of communicating to the happy tongue that comes in contact 
with it, the gift of gentle, insinuating speech, —soft talk, — Blarney.” 
The approximate facts are, it appears, that in 1602, when the Spaniards 
were exciting our chieftains to harass the English authorities, Cormac 
M‘Dermot Carthy held, among other dependencies, the castle of Blarney, 
and had concluded an armistice with the lord-president, on condition of 
surrendering this fort to an English garrison. Day after day did his 
lordship look for the fulfilment of the compact ; while the Irish Pozzo di 
Borgo, as loath to part with his stronghold as Russia to relinquish the 
Dardanelles, kept protocolizing with soft promises and delusive delays, 
until at last Carew became the laughing-stock of Elizabeth’s ministers, 
and ‘‘ Blarney talk’? proverbial. 


Pace 39.—‘‘ There is reason to think,’’ writes Johnson in his Life 
of Drayton, ‘‘he associated on very familiar terms with Jonson, Shake- 
speare, Selden, and other men of the first eminence for literary character 
and personal worth. Meres, a divine and poet of considerable note in 
his time, informs us that Drayton, ‘among scholars, soldiers, poets, and — 
all sorts of people, was held for a man of virtuous disposition, honest 
conversation, and well-governed carriage, which,’ he adds, ‘is almost 
miraculous among good wits in these declining and corrupt times.’ ”’ 

‘¢ He was born within a few miles of William Shakespeare, his fellow- 
countryman and fellow-poet,’’ says Fuller, in his Worthies of England, 
‘and buried within a few paces of Jeffrey Chaucer and Edmund Spenser.’ 


Pace 88.— And of Richard Hackluyt, Fuller, in his Worthies, writes: 
‘¢ His genius inclined him to the study of history and especially to the 
marine part thereof. ... He set forth a large collection of the English 
sea voyages, ancient, middle, modern ; taken partly out of private letters 
which never were (or without his care had not been) printed ; partly out of 
small treatises, printed, and since irrecoverably lost, had not his providence 
preserved them. . . . Inaword,many of such useful tracts of sea advent- 
ures, which before were scattered as several ships, Mr. Hackluit hath 
embodied in a fleet, divided into three squadrons, so many several volumes : 
a work of great honor to England ; it being possible that many ports and 
islands in America, which, being base and barren, bear only a bare name 
for the present, may prove rich places for the future. And then these 
voyages will be produced, and pleaded, as good evidence of their belong- 
ing to England, as first discovered and dominated by Englishmen,’ 
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Pace 108.—‘‘In 1705,” says Johnson, in his Life of Walsh, ‘the 
began to correspond with Mr. Pope, in whom he discovered very early the 
power of poetry.’’ 

Pope mentions him in his Essay on Criticism : — 

“.. . Walsh—the Muse’s judge and friend, 
Who justly knew to blame or to commend ; 
To failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 
The clearest head and the sincerest heart.” 

‘‘ About fifteen,’’ says Pope, reported in Spence’s Anecdotes, ‘I got 
acquainted with Mr. Walsh. He used to encourage me much, and used 
to tell me that there was one way left of excelling: for though we had 
several great poets, we never had any one great poet that was correct ; 
and he desired me to make that my study and aim.’’ 


Pace 115.— ‘Jonson was statutably admitted,’ writes Fuller in his 
Worthies, ‘‘into Saint John’s College in Cambridge (as many years after 
incorporated an honorary member of Christ Church in Oxford) where he 
continued but few weeks for want of further maintenance, being fain to 
return to the trade of his father-in-law. And let them blush not that 
have, but those who have not, a lawful calling. He helped in the new 
structure of Lincoln’s-Inn, when, having a trowel in his hand, he had a 
book in his pocket.’? And further on: ‘‘ Many were the wit-combats 
betwixt Shakespeare and Ben Jonson; which two I behold like a great 
Spanish gaueon and an English man-of-war: master Jonson (like the 
former) was built far higher in learning; solid, but slow, in his perform- 
ances. Shakespeare, with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advan- 
tage of all winds by the quickness of his wit and invention.”’ 


Pacrn 118.— The text of this beautiful Scottish ballad is from the first 
authentic edition, inscribed to the Bannatyne Club by Sir Walter Scott : 
‘Auld Robin Gray; a Ballad. By the Right Honorable Lady Anne 
Barnard, born Lady Anne Lindsay of Balcarras. Edinburgh: Printed by 
James Ballantyne and Co., 1825.’? Lady Anne imparted to Scott, ‘‘ the 
first person whom she had favored with such an explanation,” the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the origin of the long-contested ballad: 
“¢Robin Gray,’ so called from its being the name of the old herd at 
Balcarras, was born soon after the close of the year 1771. My sister 
Margaret had married, and accompanied her husband to London; I 
was melancholy, and endeavored to amuse myself by attempting a few 
poetical trifles. There was an ancient Scotch melody, of which I was 
passionately fond ; ——--—~, who lived before your day, used to sing 
jit to us at Balearras. I longed to sing old Sophy’s air to different words, 
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and give to its plaintive tones some little history of virtuous distress in 
humble life, such as might suit it. While attempting to effect this in my 
closet, I called to my little sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who was the 
only person near me, ‘I have been writing a ballad, my dear; I am 
oppressing my heroine with many misfortunes. I have already sent her 
Jamie to sea—and broken her father’s arm—and made her mother fall 
sick—and given her Auld Robin Gray for her lover; but I wish to load 
her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, poor thing! Help me to 
one.’—‘ Steal the cow, sister Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth. The cow 
was immediately lifted by me, and the song completed. At our fire-side, 
and amongst our neighbors ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ was always called for. I 
was pleased in secret with the approbation it met with ; but such was my 
dread of being suspected of writing anything, perceiving the shyness it cre- 
ated in those who could write nothing, that I carefully kept my own secret. 

“Happening to sing it one day at Dalkeith-House, with more feeling 
perhaps than belonged to a common ballad, our friend, Lady Frances 
Scott, smiled, and fixing her eyés on me, said, ‘ You wrote this song your- 
self. The blush that followed confirmed my guwilt.... The Laird of 
Dalziel, after hearing it, broke out into the angry exclamation of ‘O the 
villain! O the auld rascal! I ken wha stealt the poor lassie’s coo —it 
was Auld Robin Gray himsell.’ I thought it a bright idea, and treasured 
it up for a future occasion.! Meantime, little as this matter seems to | 
have been worthy of a dispute, it afterwards became a party question 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘Robin Gray’ was 
either a very, very ancient ballad, composed perhaps by David Rizzio, and 
a great curiosity, or a very, very modern matter, and no curiosity at all. 
I was persecuted to avow whether I had written it or not— where I had 
got it. Old Sophy kept my counsel, and I kept my own, in spite of the 
gratification of seeing a reward of twenty guineas offered in the news- 
papers to the person who should ascertain the point past a doubt, and the 
still more flattering circumstance of a visit from Mr. Jerningham, secre- 
tary to the Antiquarian Society, who endeavored to entrap the truth from 
me in a manner I took amiss. Had he asked me the question obligingly, 
T should have told him the fact distinctly and confidentially. The annoy- 
ance, however, of this important ambassador from the Antiquaries, was 
amply repaid to me by the noble exhibition of the ‘ Ballat of Auld Robin 
Gray’s Courtship,’ as performed by dancing-dogs under my window. It 
proved its popularity from the highest to the lowest, and gave me plasstrs 
while I hugged myself in my obscurity.’’ 


1 The “Continuation of Auld Robin Gray,’’ of which there are two versions: one told 
mainly by Robin on his death-bed, and one ‘‘sung by Jenny, softly, at her wheel.’? In 
both, Robin dies and she gets her heart’s desire, — her Jamie, 
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Pacr 122.—Bishop Percy, in his Reliques, gives this poem, ‘with 
some corrections, from an old black-letter copy, entitled, ‘ Barbara 
Allen’s Cruelty, or the Young Man’s Tragedy.’” 


Pace 168. — “ During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I were 
neighbors,’? writes Coleridge, in Biographia Literaria, ‘‘ our conversa- 
tion turned frequently on the two cardinal points of poetry: the power 
of exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to the 
truth of nature, and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the 
modifying colors of imagination. ... The thought suggested itself 
(to which of us, I do not recollect) that a series of poems might be 
composed of two sorts. In one the incidents and agents were to be, 
in part at least, supernatural ; and the excellence aimed at was to con- 
sist in the interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of such 
emotions as would naturally accompany such situations, supposing them 
real. And real in this sense they have been to every human being who, 
from whatever source of delusion, has at any time believed himself under 
supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects were to be chosen 
from ordinary life ; the characters and incidents were to be such as will 

_be found in every village and its vicinity where there is a meditative and 
feeling mind to seek after them, or to notice them when they present 
themselves. ... It was agreed that my endeavors should be directed to 
persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as to 
transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a semblance of 
truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith. 
... With this view I wrote ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ ”’ 

Wordsworth told Rev. Alex: Dyce that ‘‘‘ The Ancient Mariner’ was 
founded on a strange dream, which a friend of Coleridge had, who 
fancied he saw a skeleton ship, with figures on it. We had both deter- 
mined to write some poetry for a monthly magazine, the profits of which 
were to defray the expenses of a little excursion we were to make to- 
gether. ‘The Ancient Mariner’ was intended for this periodical, but was 
too long. I had very little share in the composition of it, for I soon found 
that the style of Coleridge and myself would not assimilate. Besides 
the lines (in the fourth part) — 


*¢¢ And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand ’— 


I wrote the stanza (in the first part) — 


‘¢ He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 
And listens like a three-years’ child ; 
The Mariner hath his will’ — 
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and four or five lines more in different parts of the’ poem, which I could 
not now point out. The idea of ‘ shooting an albatross’ was mine; for I 
had been reading Shelvocke’s Voyages, which probably Coleridge never 
saw. I also suggested the reanimation of the dead bodies, to work the 
ship.’”? [Note in Poems of S. T. C., ed. 1852.] 

The poem was first printed anonymously in the first edition of Lyrical 
Ballads, 1798, with the title, The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere, in Seven 
Parts. The poem was greatly altered on its reappearance in 1800. The 
title was changed to ‘¢ The Ancient Mariner, A Poet’s Reverie’’; and the 
*“‘ Argument’? to the following : — 

‘¢ How a ship having just sailed to the Equator, was driven by storms, 
to the cold Country towards the South Pole; how the Ancient Mariner, 
cruelly, and in contempt of the laws of hospitality, killed. a Sea-bird ; 
and how he was followed by many strange judgements; and in what 
manner he came back to his own Country.”’ 

The gloss first appeared in Sibylline Leaves, 1817. The text here 
given is that of 1829, the last upon which Coleridge was able to bestow 
personal care and attention. The text of 1834, which has been followed 
in all subsequent editions, ‘‘ was arranged mainly, if not entirely, at the 
discretion of his earliest editor, H. N. Coleridge.’’ The two bracketed 
stanzas are from Macmillan’s four-volume edition (1877-80, based on ed. 
1834): of the former, the editor says, ‘‘ This stanza was found added in - 
the handwriting of the Poet, on the margin of'a copy of the Bristol [1798] 
edition of Lyrical Ballads. It is here printed for the first time ;?’ of the 
latter, ‘‘The above stanza was omitted by the author in his own collected 
editions.’? (Vol. ii., p. 86.) The original edition, 1798, with changes in 
1800, may be found in the new admirable Globe edition (Macmillan, 
1893), Appendix EH. 


Pace 192, — “ Arcadia, in Greece,’’ writes Dr. Heylin, in his Cosmogra- 
phy, ‘*isa country whose fitness for pasturage and grazing hath made it the 
subject of many worthy and witty discourses, especially that of Sir Philip 
Sidney, of whom I cannot but make honorable mention. A book which, 
besides its excellent language, rare contrivance, and delectable stories, 
hath in it all the strains of poesy ; and, to them who can discern and will 
observe, affordeth notable rules for demeanor, both private and public.?’ 

And Sir William Temple, in his Essays on Poetry, refers to Sidney’s 
genius. ‘The true spirit or vein of ancient poetry, under the name of 
romance, seems to shine most in Sir Philip Sidney, whom I esteem both 
the greatest poet and the noblest genius of any that have left writings 
behind them, and published in ours or any other modern language: a 
person born capable, not only of forming the greatest ideas, but of leay- 
ing the noblest examples, if the length of his life had been equal to the 
excellence of his wit and his virtues,’? — 
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Pace 209.—Spenser wrote a letter to the ‘right noble and valorous 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight,’’ ‘‘ expounding his whole intention in the 
course of this worke.’’? ‘+ Knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may 
be construed, and this booke of mine, which I have entitled the Faery 
Queene, being a continued Allegory, or darke conceit, I have thought 
good, as well for avoyding of zealous opinions and misconstructions, as 
also for your better light in reading thereof (being so by your command), 
to discover unto you the general intention and meaning, which in the 
whole course thereof I have fashioned. ... The generall end therefore 
~ of all the booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and 
gentle discipline.’’ 

Spenser’s ‘‘ natural tendency is to shun whatever is sharp and abrupt,’’ 
writes Lowell. ‘* He loves to portray emotion, and lingers in his honeyed 
sensations like a bee in the translucent cup of a lily. So entirely are 
beauty and delight in it the native element of Spenser, that, whenever in 
the Faery Queene you come suddenly on the moral, it gives you a shock 
of unpleasant surprise, a kind of grit, as when one’s teeth close on a bit 
of gravel in a dish of strawberries and cream. He is the most fluent of 
our poets. Sensation passing through emotion into revery is a prime 
quality of his manner. And to read him puts one in the condition of 
revery, a state of mind in which our thoughts and feelings float motion- 
less, as one sees fish do in a gentle stream, with just enough vibration of 
their fins to keep themselves from going down with the current, while 
their bodies yield indolently to all its soothing curves. He chooses his 
language for all its rich sonorousness rather than for its intensity of 
meaning. To characterize his style in a single word, I should call it 
costly. None but the daintiest and nicest phrases will serve him, and he 
allures us from one to the other with such cunning baits of alliteration, 
and such sweet lapses of verse, that never any word seems more eminent 
than the rest, nor detains the feelings to eddy around it, but you must go 
on to the end before you have time to stop and think over the wealth that 
has been lavished on you.”’ 

The text of the extracts here given is from the reprint of the edition 
of 1596 (with the variations from the first edition of 1590), edited by 
Rey. A. B. Grosart, 1882. 


Pace 220.—‘‘ His Geny,’? says Anthony 4 Wood, in his sketch of 
Daniels, ‘‘ being more prone to easier and smoother studies, than in peck- 
ing and hewing at Logic, he left the University without the honor of a 
degree, and exercised it much in English History and Poetry, of which 
he then gave several ingenious Specimens. ... In writing the History 
of English Affairs, whether in Prose or Poetry, he had the happiness 
to reconcile brevity. with clearness, qualities of great distance in other 
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Authors. .. . Our Author Daniel had also a good faculty in setting out 
a Mask or Play, and was wanting in nothing that might render him 
acceptable to the great and ingenious Men of his time.” 


Pace 226.— ‘Comp. 1804 — Pub. 1807.”? ‘* The daffodils grew, and 
still grow, on the margin of Ullswater, and probably may be seen to 
this day as beautiful in the month of March, nodding their golden heads 


beside the dancing and foaming waves.’’ — Wordsworth’s note. 
‘¢T never saw daffodils so beautiful,’? wrote Miss Wordsworth in her 
Journal. ‘* They grew among the mossy stones, about and above them ; 


some rested their heads upon these stones, as on a pillow for weariness ; 
and the rest tossed and reeled and danced, and seemed as if they verily 
laughed with the wind that blew upon them over the lake. They looked 
so gay, ever glancing, ever changing.” 


Pace 227.—‘‘Comp. 1804—Pub. 1807. The germ of this poem was 
four lines composed as a part of the verses on the ‘ Highland Girl.’ 
Though beginning in this way, it was written from my heart, as is suffi- 
ciently obvious.’’ — Wordsworth’s note. 


Pace 228.—This song, which with its companion, ‘‘To Mary in 
Heaven,’’ is the tenderest of Burns’s love-songs, was composed in honor 
of Mary Campbell. 

“Tt was agreed that Mary should . . . go home for a short time to 
her friends in the Highlands,’ says Chalmers, in the Life and Works 
of Burns, ‘‘ in order to arrange matters for her union with the poet. 
But before going—on the second Sunday of May, the 14th of the 
month, being the day before the terms at which servants commence and 
complete engagements in Scotland— Mary and Burns had a farewell 
meeting in a sequestered spot on the banks of the Ayr. ... Their 
adieu was performed with all those simple and striking ceremonials 
which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender emotions and to 
impose awe. The lovers stood on each side of a small purling brook — 
they laved their hands in the limpid stream —and, holding a Bible be- 
tween them, pronounced their vows to be faithful to each other. Mary 
presented her lover a plain small Bible in one volume. Burns returned 
the compliment with anew elegant one in two volumes. . .. The 
lovers parted, never to meet again.” 


Pace 237. —Lamb published these ‘ Recollections,’ the first of his 
essays formally published, in 18138. They were called forth by the gross 
abuse of the right of entering pupils in Christ’s Hospital. 

The reference to Philip Quarll’s Island, on page 241, may at this day 
be obscure. One of the numberless imitations of Robinson Crusoe which 
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appeared within a few years after Defoe’s publication was ‘‘ The Her- 
mit ; or the unparalleled Sufferings and surpassing Adventures of Philip 
Quarll, an Englishman: who was discovered by Mr. Edward Dorrington, 
a Bristol merchant, upon an uninhabited island in the South sea ; where 
he lived about fifty years without any human assistance.?? 

Dorrington is a pseudonym. In Notes and Queries it is suggested that 
the book was written by ‘‘a Mr. Bicknell.” 


Pace 255. — ‘+1799. Composed in the Hartz Forest.?? — Words- 
worth’s note. 


PacE 266. — Anthony 4 Wood tells us, in Athene Oxonienses, that 
Herrick ‘‘lived near the river Dean-Bourne, in Devonshire, where he 
exercised his Muse as well in Poetry as other learning, and became much 
beloved by the Gentry in those parts for his florid and witty Discourse: 
but being forced to leave that place, he retired to London, where he pub- 
lished ‘ Hesperides: or works both humane and divine,’ Lond. 1648, in a 
thick oct. with his Picture (a shoulder piece) before it; and ‘ His noble 
Numbers.’ ... ‘These two Books of Poetry made him much admired in 
the time when they were published.”’ 


Pacer 271.— Of Marvell, Milton wrote to President Bradshaw, 21 
February, 1652: ‘‘ But that it would be an interruption to the publick, 
wherein your studies are perpetually imployd, I should now and then 
venture to supply this my enforced absence with a line or two, though it 
were my onely busines and that would be no slight one, to make my 
acknowledgements of your many favours; which I both doe at this time 
and ever shall; and have this farder which I thought my part to let you 
know of, that there will be with you to-morrow, upon some occasion of 
busines, a Gentleman whose name is Mr. Marvile; a man whom, both 
by report and the converse I have had with him, of singular desert for 
the State to make use of ; who alsoe offers himselfe if there be any im- 
ployment for him. ... If upon the death of Mr. Wakerley [the Secre- 
tary Assistant for the business of Foreign Affairs] the Councell shall 
think that I shall need any assistant in the performance of my place, .. . 
it would be hard for them to find a Man soe fit every way for the purpose 
as this gentleman.”’ 

In 1657 Marvell became assistant to Milton in the Latin Secretary- 
ship. 

Encomiastic verses by Marvell were prefixed to the second edition of 
Paradise Lost. 

‘¢ The Garden ”’ is translated from a Latin version. 

‘‘ Marvell’s Horatian Ode,’’ which Lowell calls ‘‘the most truly classic 


in our language,” is given in the Sixth of The Heart of Oak Books. 
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Pace 275.—Mr. Aldis Wright, in Fitzgerald’s Letters and Literary 
Remains, prefaces ‘‘ Bird-Parliament ’’? with a note by Professor Cowell, 
from which the following is taken: ‘* Fitzgerald was first interested in 
Attar’s ‘ Mantik-ut-tair’ by the extracts given in De Sacy’s notes to his 
edition of that poet’s Pandnamah, and in 1856 he began to read the origi- 
nal in a MS. lent to him by Mr. Newton of Hertford.... De Tassy 
subsequently published in 1863 a French prose translation of the poem ; 
but the previous analysis was, I believe, Fitzgerald’s only help in master- 
ing the difficulties of the original. He often wrote to me in India, de- 
scribing the pleasure he found in his new discovery, and he used to 
mention how the more striking apologues were gradually shaping them- 
selves into verse, as he thought them over in his lonely walks. At last, 
in 1862, he sent me the following translation, intending at first to offer 
it for publication in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society ; but he 
soon felt that it was too free a version for the pages of a scientific jour- 
nal. He then talked of publishing it by itself, but the project never 
assumed a definite shape, though I often urged him to print the ‘ Bird- 
Parliament.’ ”’ 


Pace 286.—A part of Walton’s Life of Herbert is in the Sixth of The 
Heart of Oak Books. 


Pace 300. — ‘‘ The imperishable My Mind to Me a Kingdom is”? first 
appeared in Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness and Piety, which 
William Byrd published in 1588. Because Byrd was a song-writer and 
because the poem appeared first in his ‘‘ music of sundry sort and to con- 
tent divers humors,’’ the poem has been ascribed to him. The longest 
and apparently earliest version is signed ‘‘E. Dier,’? in MS. Rawlinson, 
in the Bodleian Library, reprinted by J. Hannah, D.C.L., in The Courtly 
Poets, from Raleigh to Montrose, London, 1870. Rev. A. B. Grosart, in 
the Fuller Worthies’ Library, 1872, prints in Dyer’s Works, a version 
from a contemporary MS. The popular version here given is from 
Percy’s Feliques, 4th ed., 1794, vol. i. p. 807. Dyer was knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1596. He was a friend of Sir Walter Raleigh and of 
Sir Philip Sidney, and was, with Fulke Greville, the legatee of ‘‘ the other 
half *’ of Sidney’s books. 


Pace 304. — Anthony 4 Wood says, in Athene Oxonienses, that Shir- 
ley was ‘‘the most noted dramatic poet of his time.’? He found his: 
grammar school in St. Albans ‘‘uneasy to him, and retiring to the 
metropolis, lived in Grey’s-Inn, and set up for a play-maker, and gained 
not only a considerable livelyhood, but also very great respect and en- 
couragement from persons of quality, especially from Henrietta Maria, 
the Queen Consort.... When the Rebellion broke out . . . and the 
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King’s Cause declined . . . following his old trade of teaching school . . . 
he not only gained a comfortable subsistence (for the acting of plays was 
then silenced), but educated many ingenious youths who afterwards 
proved most eminent in divers faculties,’’ 


Pace 306.—Of Donne, Walton writes in his Life: ‘‘He was of 

stature moderately tall, of a straight and well-proportioned body; to 

‘which all his words and actions gave an unexpressible addition of come- 
liness. 

‘The melancholy and pleasant humor were in him so tempered that 
each gave advantage to the other, and made his company one of the 
delights of mankind. 

‘‘His fancy was unimitably high, equalled only by his great wit ; both 
being made useful by a commanding judgment. 

‘His aspect was cheerful, and such as gave a silent testimony of a 
clear, knowing soul, and of a conscience at peace with itself. 

“He was... a great lover of the offices of humanity, and of so 
merciful a spirit that he never beheld the miseries of mankind without 
pity and relief.’’ 

And in An Elegie upon Dr. Donne: — 

* Our Donne is dead; England should mourn, may say 

We had a man where language chose to stay 
And shew her graceful power, I would not praise 
That and his vast wit (which in these vain days 
Make many proud) but, as they serv’d to unlock 
That Cabinet, his mind. 

* * * * * * 
I want abilities, fit to set forth 
A monument, great as Donne’s matchless worth.” 

Pace 309. —‘‘A great critic (Aikin) on songs,’’ writes Burns to, Mr. 
Thomson, in January, 1795, ‘‘says that love and wine are the exclusive 
themes for song-writing. The following [‘ For a’ that and a’ that’] is on 
neither subject, and consequently is no song, but will be allowed, I think, 
to be two or three pretty good, pure thoughts inverted into rhyme.’’ 


Pace 319. — From Campion and Rosseter’s Book of Airs. ‘In 1601,”’ 
says Bullen in Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books, ‘‘Campion and 
Philip Rosseter published jointly A Book of Airs. The music was partly 
written by Campion and partly by Rosseter ; but the whole of the poetry 
belongs to Campion.”’ 

Pace 332.—The gaiety and life of this old song foreran William of 
Orange in the graces of the London public about a year and a half, it 
haying been published in 1687. 
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